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BritainAsLemder Needed: A New Labor Policy Foreign Trade and 
seaed Vaan ‘Economtcs, Columabi American Prosperity 


Correspondent Discusses the Ef- Professor of Economics, Columbia University 
By J. ANTON de HAAS* 


5 a age he Fey wee - _ Labor Expert, Asserting That the Serious Labor Situation Will Con- 
Which Great Britain Herself Is| {inutr Traces Labor Developments oie EE eee oe eee” | _ Professor of International Relationships, Harvard University 
the Largest) 14,5 Become the Greatest Public Issue in the United States. Holds Foreign Trade Speecialist Holds There Is Too Much Optimism 
Debtor Nation | Attempt to Separate Wage Increases From Prices, Is Unworkable Regarding Export Opportunities and Points Out It Is Neither Wise 
in the World, and Doomed to Failure. Denounces Government Interference in Nor Profitable to Step Up Exports to $14 Billions. Says U. S. 
and Is Suffer- | Collective Bargaining and Declares That There Is Now No Clear- Export Activities Will Create Cutthroat Competition With Other 
ons From a Cut Workable Labor Policy. Says Wagner Act Is “Compulsory Countries and Will Lead to Unsound Foreign Credits. Contends 
Serious Import Unionizing” Legislation Without Means to Prevent Lawlessness or Our International Financial Relationships Are Lopsided, and Sees 
Danger in Rapid Relaxation of Trade Controls. Favors Private 
ort | International Cartels. 
age of Foreign 


Surplus and) of Promoting Peace, and Urges a Full and Extended Congressional 
Seek cuhe.| The attitude of the American people with regard to foreign trade 


Extreme Short- | Investigation to Remedy the Lawless Conditions for Which Govern- 
elds Bes| know if you had heard nothing about it, that this is a pretty serious | has undergone considerable changes in recent years. Before the war 





I need not repeat what you have already heard and what you 





labo: problem , @ 


—& many voices 





Greater Dan-| 
ger to Britain 
Is Forthcom- 
ing Loss of Its 
Exchange 
Reserve 


Through Maul- 


Paul Ejinzig 


which this| 
country has; 
been facing in 
the last 
months and in 
my judgment 
will continue 
to face for 


Bureaucratic Investment Control 


By DR, A. M. SAKOLSKI 


Noting the Action of the British Government in Proposing a Permanent 
Law to Control Investments, Dr. Sakolski Contends That the Action Is 


were heard 
which mini- 
mized the im- 
portance of 
foreign trade 
to American 
prosperity. 
They pointed 


Revolutionary and Contrary to British and American 
Traditional Policy of Government Non-Interference 
With Private Enterprise. Points Out the Dangers 
of Having Political Motives Over-ride Economic 
Motives Under Government Controls, and Concludes 
That Errors in Bureaucratic Judgments Are More 
Disastrous to Public Welfare Than Common Judg- 
ments Resuliing From the Inter-Actions of Many | 


Minds. | 
j ae CAE Saag ver minor 
The Labor Government in Great Britain, in- | igealance to 


tent on carrying out its Socialistic ideals, has | ys. In recent months we have heard 
introduced in Parliament a “Control of Invest- | j 
ment” Bill. This measure, which had been ex-| *An address by. Professor de 
pected for some time and which is generally rec-| y5,;, before the «University of 
ognized as a logical gequence of the nmationaliza-| .. .. ; . 
tion of the Bank of England, carries not only a | Cincinnati Business and Profes- 
positive control of investment capital, but, in | sional Men’s Group, Cincinnati, 
addition, a.scheme to assist, through Government | Ohio, Feb. 1, 1946. 
loans, certain industries which at any time are (Continued on page 854) 
considered as essential in promoting a planned economy or of fur- | 
thering political aims of the dominant political faction. Although | 
Government financial assistance to specific industries is not new in 
Great Britain cr in any other modern industrial nation, including | 
| 


(Continued on page 864) 


some months 
to come. I 
know that this 
country in the 
face of this 
kind of prob- 
lem is looking 
for solutions 
and I am in 
that unfortu- 
nate. position 
of not having 
any solutions 


out how our 
_ total exports 
| amounted to 
- no more than 
- 10% of our to- 
tal production 
and from this 
they conclud- 
ed that for- 
eign trade was 
therefore of 


tilateral Trading Under the Anglo- 
U. S. Loan Agreement, and Looks 
to Remedy in Increased Exports of 
British Goods, and Present Policy 
of Reducing Home Consumption. — 

LONDON, ENG. — When Mr. |} 
Bevin announced in the House of | 
Commons the conclusion of a loan | 
agreement with Greece, a member 
of Parliament asked him whether 
the £10,000,000 loan would have 


to be spent in this country. The At any rate, the way I think 
question was not an unnatural 


one; seeing that Britain’s foreign _— ought to ge at this problem om 
exchange resources are declining, t© set at its roots. I don't believe 
the Government could ill afford! there are any magic formulae by 

(Continued on page 860) which this question can be solved. 











Prof. Leo Wolman J. Anton de Haas 


- Dr. A. M. Sakolski 
| *An extemporaneous address by 
Index of Regular Features ©N| Dr. Wolman before the Mid- 
page 875. | Winter Trust Conference of the 
American Bankers’ Association, 
New York City, Feb. €, 1946. 
| to offer. 


(Continued on page 852) 


Liberty Fabrics of 


New York, Inc. 
COMMON STOCK 


Prospectus on request ‘ 


R. H. Johnson & Co. 


Established 1927 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


64 Wall Street, New York 5 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
Troy Albany Buffalo Syracuse 
Pittsburgh Dallas Wilkes Barre 
Baltimore Washington, D. C. 
Springfield Woonsocket 








Gaumont British 
San Francisco Mines 
Acrovox Corp. * 
Nu-Enamel 


* Prospectus on request 


HIRSCH & Co. 


Successors to 
HIRSCH, LILIENTHAL & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and other Exchanges 


25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
HAnover 22-0600 Teletype NY 1-210 
Chicago Cleveland London 
Geneva (Representative) 


State and 
Municipal 
Bonds 











Bond Brokerage 
Service 


for Banks, Brokers 
and Dealers 


HARDY & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


30 Broad St. New York 4 
Tel. Digby 4-7800 Tele. NY 1-733 


IN eo 
PROSPECTUS_ON REQUEST 
om 
Wholesale Diétri dutors 
Ey) y 
HUGH wAONG COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Bond Department 


THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


46 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 5 


634 SO. SPRING ST. 
LOS ANGELES 14 












































AMERICAN MADE 


MARKETS (N | North West 


CANADIAN eRe 
SECURITIES Utilities Co. 
Analysis upon request 


IRA HAUPT & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and other Principal Exchanges 
10 Post Office Sq. 
Boston 9 
Hancock 3750 


Acme Aluminum Alloys, Inc. 
Common & Cony. Preferred 


The Firth Carpet Co. 


Common 


Solar Aircraft Company 
90c Conv. Preferred 


Raytheon Manufacturing Co. 
$2.40 Conv. Preferred 


Prospectus on request 


Reynolds & Co. | 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. ¥. 
Telephone: REctor 2-8600 
‘ett Teletvpe NY 1-635 











CORPORATE 
FINANCE 


SECONDARY 
MARKETS 


Kobbé, Gearhart & Co.} 


INCORPCRATED 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass'n’ 
45 Nassau Street New York 5 
Tel. REctor 2-3600 Teletype N. Y. 1-576 
Philadelphia Telephone: Enterprise 6015 


BOND 
BROKERS 














HART SMITH & CO 


| BULL, HOLDEN & CO 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


14WALLST., NEW YORK 5,N.Y. 


| 


Members 
New York Security Dealers Assn. 


52 WILLIAM ST.,N.Y.5 HAnover 2-0980 
Bell Teletype NY 1-395 


New York Montreal Toronto 


111 Broadway 
New York 6 


REctor 2-3100 
Tele. NY 1-1920 


Direct Private Wire te Boston 
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———— Trading Markets in: —— 


Consolidated Ind.-Units 
' Miss. Valley Barge 
American Phenolic 
Aircraft & Diesel 
Lanova Corp. 


KING & KING 


Established 1920 


Members : 
New York Security Dealers Ass’n 
Nat’l Ass’n of Securities Dealers, Inc. 


40 Exchange Pl.,N.¥.5 HA 2-2772 
BELL TELETYPE NY 1-423 




















Seven -Up 
of Texas 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Mitchell « Company 


Members Baltimore Stock Exchange 
120 Broadway, N. Y. 5 
WoOrth 2-4230 
Bell Teletype N.Y. 1-1227 








FOR SALE 
400 shares 


'W. & J. Sloane 
_ Company 


Common 


- Vanderhoef & Robinson 


Members New York Curb Exchange 
| 31 Nassau Street, New York 5 


Bell System Teletype NY 1-1548 

















Byrndun Corporation 


Common 
il 


A. S. Campbe 
Common & Preferred 


Lincoln Bidg. Corp. 
Capital Stock 


Punta Alegre Sugar 
Capital Stock 


So. Advance Bag & Paper 


Common 


H. G. BRUNS & CO. 


20 Pine Street, New York 5 


Telephone: WHitehall 3-1223 
Bell Teletype NY 1-1843 


Telephone COrtlandt 7-4070 








Bagdad Copper 
Boston & Maine R. R. 


Stamped Preferreds 


Luscombe Airplane 
Northern New England Co. 
United Piec: Dye Works 


Common & Preferred 





Sreeneaompany 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 


37 Wall St., N. Y.5 Hanover 2-4850 
Bell Teletypes—NY 1-1126 & 1127 








St. Paul, Old Pfd. & Common 
Denver Rio Grande, Old Pfd. 
Frisco, Old Pfd. & Common 
Missouri Pacific, Old Pfd. & Com. 
New Haven, Old Pfd. & Com. 
New York, Ontario & Western 


Old Common 
| Rock Island, Old Pfd. & Com. 
Seaboard Air Line 


Old Pfd. & Com. 


Western Pacific 
Old Pfd. & Com. 


OME. 








G. A.Saxton & Co., Inc.| 


i“ PINE ST., N. ¥. 5 WHitehal! 14-4979 


Teletype NY 1-609 


By WALTER E. SPAHR* 


A Handred and Forty Million Partners 


Professor of Economics, New York University 
Secretary, Economists’ National Committee on Monetary Policy 


Dr. Spahr Condemns Attacks on Private Enterprise and Private Capitalism. 
Mean the Replacing of Our Free Institutions by the Autocratic Governments Against Which We Fought. 
Decries Trend Toward More Central Government and Less Individual Freedom, Particularly im the 
Field of Competitive Business: ‘Holds Competition Cannot ‘Op2rate Unless There Is Both Economic 
and Political Democracy and That No Bureaucracy Can Mez! the Efficiency or Intelligence of the 
People When They Are Free to Vote Their Dollars as Tacy Taink Best. 
Allied Itself With the Employee Group, and Class S.ruggie Is Encouraged. Condemns Government in 
Business and Says That Liberalism Is Distorted From Its Historical Meaning. 


Asserts These Attacks 


Claims Government Has 





In the 157 years since the adop- 
tion of our Constitution, the people 
of this country have reached the 
highest level of living of any nation 


on earth. 
They have 
accomplished 
more and 
have done it 
it in less time 
than any other 
people in the 
history of the 
world. 

This un- 
precedented 
accomplish- 
ment was 
launched in 
an atmos- 
phere marked 
by a growing 
belief in indi- 
vidual free- 
dom and the 
virtues of pri- 
vate enterprise, and at the end of 
a series of rebellions of people 
here, in England, and on the Con- 
tinent against strong central auto- 
cratic governments. 

The system of private enter- 
prise and _ private capitalism, 

*An address by Dr. Spahr at the 


Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, O., Feb. 8, 1946. 


(Continued on page 858) 





Dr. Walter E. Spahr 





Atlantic Refining 


$3.60 Pfd. 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Mc DONNELL & (0. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Tel. REctor 2-7815 





® 
. — 




















115 BROADWAY 
Telephone BArclay 7-0100 


We Maintain Active Markets in U. S. FUNDS for 


ABITIBI POWER & PAPER, Common & Preferred 
BULOLO GOLD DREDGING 
MINNESOTA & ONTARIO PAPER 
NORANDA MINES 
STEEP ROCK IRON MINES 


Canadian Securities Dep’t. 


GOODBODY & Co. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and Other Principal Exchanges 


A Bonus Bond to 


Counteract 


E Bond Redemptions 


By PAUL HAENSEL 
Professor Emeritus of Northwestern University 
Professor of Economics, Mary Washington College 
Professor Haensel, Calling Attention to the Difficult Treasury Situa- 
tion Which May Arise From a Rapid Redemption of E Bonds and 
the Dangerous Inflationary Trend That May Result, Proposes a 
Scheme for the Issuance of Premium Bonds, Redeemable in 20 


Years, With Prize Bonuses at Regular Quarterly Drawings. 


Holds 


Interest Cost to Government Will Be Reduced and a Means of Debt 
Redemption Accomplished. Cites Russian and Other European 


Experience. 


Our American financial policy during the War had two great | 


faults: 


(1) the abnormal accumulation of government bonds in the | 





banks and in- 
ance compa- 
nies, as was 
masterfully 
presented by 
Dr. Leland in 
his article 
published in 
the ‘““Commer- 
cial and Fi- 
nancial Chron- 
icle,’ Jan. 17, 
1946, and (2) 
the issue of 
War Bonds 
Series E to 
the amount 
of some 
$30,000,000,000 
which are 
simply cash in 
the hands of 
the broad 
masses of population: if the hold- 





Paul Haensel 





ers will keep them to full maturi- 
ty on this cash will be paid a com- | 
peratively very high rate of inter- 
est, i.e., 2.9% 
years. 

The banks and insurance com-| 


cumulative in 10) 





*The ways and means of really 
democratizing the public debt 
were described in my article: 
“Democratizing Public Debt’ in 
“Trusts and Estates’, March 1943. 













NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Teletype NY 1-672 





| counteract this mence would be 


— 


panies are not particularly inter- 
ested in the intrinsic value of the | 
currency, especially under the 
regime of the Federal Reserve and | 
oftheir relations withthe Treasury: | 
they have to pay their depositors 
and policy holders in the same 
currency, called dollars, whatever 
the real value of the latter may 
be. On the other hand, the E| 
Series bonds are camouflaged cash | 
and in case of a panic they may | 
suddenly create a most serious | 
dislocation of currency. They are | 
a potential TNT in\the economie | 
life of the nation. Thus, the banks 
and insurance companies have no 
oarticular inducement to fight in-| 
flation and the broad mass of our 
population may easily fall into the 
whirlpool of rapid _ inflation 
through wholesale demanding 
“cash” for their bonds and énter- | 
ing the buying spree... 

To my mind, the best policy to 


intensive redemption of the public 
debt at the rate of not less than | 
$5,000,000,000 a year. Of course 
this will necessitate an extremely 
high level of taxation which, in its | 
turn, will also have a beneficial | 
effect in curbing inflation pro- | 
vided that this taxation will not | 
be simply a “Soak the Rich” de- | 
vice or reduce the incentive of | 
new investment. There is no other 


i] | way out and we have to repair the | 


damage done by a war fiscal pol- | 


|| icy which declined a sales tax and | 


similiar measures of properly ab- | 
sorbing the tremendous increase | 
in the purchasing capacities of the | 
bulk of the American population. | 
People had money to buy war 
Bonds, but the Treasury was re- 
luctant to extract an adequate 
amount in mass taxes, although 
the amount of retail sales rose 
enormously in comparison with 
the pre-war level (reaching a 


total of about $261 billions in 


1942-45 in comparison with $164 
(Continued on page 870) 








STEINER, ROUSE & Co. 


P. R. MALLORY 
& CO. INC. 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 








Members New York Stock Erchange 


25 Broad St., New York F 
HAnBver 2-0700 NY sae - 


New Orleans, La.-Birmingham, Ala. 
Direct wires to our branch offices 








Getchel Mines 
Electrol 
Rands, Inc. 
Mar-Tex Realization 
Soya Corp. 
Billing & Spencer 


Edward A. Purcell & Co. 


Members New York Stock Erchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


50 Broadway WHitehall 4-8120 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-1919 








Central States Elec. (Va.) 


Common Stock 


Eastern Footwear 
Bowman-Biltmore Hotels 


Frank C. Masterson & Co. 


Members New York Curb Exchange 


64 WALL 8ST. NEW YORK 
Teletype NY 1-1140 HAnover 29470 








Buckeye Incubator 
Consolidated Film Ind. 
Republic Pictures 
Cayuga & Susquehanna 


Chicago, Mil., St. Paul & Pac. 
5s/2000 


Consolidation Coal 


GUDE, WINMILL & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


1 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 
Digby 4-7060 Teletype NY 1-955 











Punta Alegre 
Sugar Corp. 


Quotations Upon Request 


FARR & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange 


120 WALL ST., NEW YORK 
TEL. HANOVER 2-9612 




















* Electronic Corp. of 
America 


Harrisburg Steel Corp. 
Kingan & Company 


Common 





*Prospectus Upon Request 
Bought—Sold—Quoted 


_ Simons, Linburn & Co. 





i 
ll 
j 
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Members New York Stock Exchange 





25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-0600 Tele, NY 1-210 
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Troster, Currie «Summers 


Members N.Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 


74 Trinity Place, N. Y.6 HA 2-2400 
Teletype NY 1-376-377 


Private Wires to Cleveland 





Detroit - Pittsburgh - St. Louis 








DELAWARE POWER 
& LIGHT COMPANY 


Common 


BOUGHT — SOLD — QUOTED 


J-G:WHITE & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 

37 WALL STREET NEW YORK 5 
ESTABLISHED 1890 

Tel. HAnover 2-9300 Tele. NY 1-1815 





Jefferson-Travis Corp. 








Western Union Leased Line Stocks 


International Ocean Telegraph Co, 
Pacific & Atlantic Telegraph Co, 
Southern & Atlantic Teleg. Co. 
Empire & Bay States Teleg. Co, 


sold .- quoted 


Arnhold and S. Bleichroeder 


| 30 Broad St. 
| WHitehall 3-9200 





bought - 


New York 4 
Teletvnoe NY 1-515 
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2.8 ' ” 
Favors British Loan (The Credit to Britain | 
John L. Rowe, of Los Angeles, in Letter to Rep. Anderson, Takes am IGHTENSTEI 


Issue With Mr. Chamberlain, Who Wrote on Identical Subject. 
Says We Should Have No Fear of Competition of British Socialism 
and for Our Own Welfare, Should Make Generous Leans to War 
Holds if Dollar Wealth Is Inflated We Deflate the Relative 
Value of Debts, and Predicts That Because War Debts Were Created 
Out of Nothing, They Are Mere Hallucinations, and Must Be Paid 


Allies. 


With Something Equally Unreal. 


Barriers Such as Hawley-Smoot Legislation. 


The “Chronicle” has received a copy of a letter of John L. Rowe, 
of Los Angeles, Cal. addressed to Congressman J. Z. Anderson (R., 


Cal) in reply 
to a_ similar 
letter of Wil- 
liam Cham- 
berlain of 
Saratoga, Cal. 
which was 
published in 
our issue of 
Jan, 24, (Vol. 
163, p. 371) 
The text of 
Mr. Rowe's 


Warns Against Erecting Tariff 





, |of January 24th carries the con- 
|| Chamberlain, who expresses vio- 


|summation of Mr. Chamberlain’s 








letter follows: 

Most every- 
one professes 
to love and 
admire the 
Britis h, 
Hut for vari- 





John L. Rowe 





@us reasons, 
they oppose 


the $3,750,000,000 line of credit | 
which President Truman has em- | 
The Com- | 
mercial and Financial Chronicle | 


phatically endorsed. 


- ee 








struction in Europe. 
Continental Countries Depends 


Relation of Their Currencies to Geld. France, After Clarification 
of Her Domestic Politics, Is the Country Destined to Take Over 


Europe’s Financial Leadership. 


When one tries to foresee future developments one is inclined 
to make comparisons with the past. 
¢ 


and economic 
spheres. But 
with what 
@ast upheaval 
can one com- 
pare the war 
events since 
1940 and 
learn some- 
thing of value? 
In the cen- 
tury that pre- 
ceeded ‘World 
War I there 
were only rel- 
atively ‘short 
and unimport- 
ant wars. Ex- 
cept in the 
Franco - Ger- 
man war of 
1870-1871 the 
military issue was decided with- 
out the mobilization of great 
armies. The major part of the 
military equipment was prepared 
before the outbreak of war and, 
no industrial conversion was nec- 
essary during it. The financial 
}urdens could therefore be borne 
without any great convulsions in 
national and international econ- 
omy. The War of 1870-71 is a 





Willy Dreyfus 


TITLE COMPANY 
CERTIFICATES 


Bond & Mtge. Guar. Co. 
Lawyers Mortgage Co. 
Lawyers Title & Guar. Co. 
N. Y. Title & Mtge. Co. 
Prudence Co. 





Members New York Stock Exchange 


40 WallSt., N.Y. 5 WHitehall 4-6330 


Financial Reconstruction 
On‘the Continent 


By WILLY DREYFUS 


Swiss Banker Declares That Elimination of the Acute Shortages 
Caused by the War Must Precede Any Definite Financial Recon- 
Clese Economic Cooperation Between the 


Newburger, Loeb & Co. 


troversial views of Mr. William 


lent opposition to this loan. A 
views would cover the following 
points: 
1. The advance to the British is 
not a loan, but a gift for po- 
litical purposes. 

. As a nation, we have emerged 
from World War II essential- 
ly weakened in terms of ma- 
terial resources. 

. That the Federal paper which 
our Nationals hold is not a 
thing of substance and in- 
trinsic value. 

. That inflation is upon us and 

the loan to Britain only adds 

new fuel to a dangerous 
flame. 

That price control is but a 

futile attack against the virus 

(Continued on page 856) 


bo 


5. 





on a Uniform and Unalterable 


This is also true in the political 





typical example. It lasted only 
six months. France, having been 
defeated, had to pay a reparation 
ef 5,000,000,000 gold francs besides 
its own war expenditure. It was 
able to regain its financial equi- 
librium within a few years with- 
out altering the parity of its cur- 
rency or the nominal amount of 
its national indebtedness. 

Incomparably graver were the 
difficulties England had to face at 
the beginning of the Nineteenth 
Century after the 
Wars. Great Britain owes the 
fact that it finally overcame them 


(Continued on page 850) 





Banks — Brokers — Dealers 


You may re- 
member our re- 
view a year ago 
“The CONFI- 
DENT YEAR” 
and the amaz- 
ing foresight 
revealed by its 
aS comments. 
You will want to read the timely 
review of factors making for 1946 
prospects: 


THRESHOLD 
OF THE FUTURE 


Copy of latest ‘issue of our 
“GEARED TO THE NEWS” Bul- 
letin Service sent on request. 


STRAUSS BROS. 


Members New York Security Dealers Ass*n 





32 Broadway Board of Trade Bldg. 
NEW YORK 4 CHICAGO 4 
Digby 4-8640 Harrison 2075 


Teletype NY 1-832, 834 Teletype CG 129 
Direct Wire Service 
New York—Chicago—St. Louis 
Kansas City—Los Angeles 


And World Trade 


By HON. JAMES F. BYRNES* 
Secretary of State 

Secretary Byrnes Endorses the Proposed Loan to Great Britain as 
Indispensable to Our Economic Alliance With Her, as Well as to 
an Expanding World Economy. He Stresses the Advantage to Us 
in Terminating the Sterling and Empire Prefererce Pools. Although 
Citing Britain’s Economic Plight, He Decries the Talk of Eventual 
Default—Helding That the Concurrent Removal of Trade Barriers 
Will insure British Solvency.. Denies That Loan Would Set Pre- 
cedent, Declaring That Other Countries Can Borrow Through Our 
Government Lending Agencies. Also Combats the Argument That 
the Credit Would Contribute to Inflation Here. 

The newspapers and the radio broadcasts have been filled with 
accounts of the disputes which have been aired these past weeks in 
the Security © 
Council. Iran 
and Greece 
have been the 
subjects of di- 
rect and frank 
debate, 





agreement with respect to the dis- 
putes over Iran and Greece. 

Yet the public expression of 
these divergent viewpoints re- 
minds us of the difficulties which 


par- 
ticularly be- 
tween the 
representative 
of the Soviet 
Union and the 
representative 


stand in the way of wholehearted 
international cooperation. We may 
wish that these difficulties did not 
exist, but we will be ill-advised 
to ignore their stubborn presence. 

I wish to discuss one of the 
most important of these difficul- 





Maybe you bought those obsolete 
stocks and bonds when you were too 
young to know! But don’t worry— 


we’re still young and guilible enough 
to take them off your hands! 





Obsolete Securities Dept. 
99 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone WHitehall 4-6551 





United Artists 
United Piece Dye Works 
‘Univis Lens 
Jefferson Travis 








Napoleonic } 


of Great Brit- 
ain. I cannot 
feel that the 
open discus- 
sion of these 
disagreements 
is cause for 
alarm.’ Quite 
the contrary. 
Open discussion has not prevented 


_ Confusion Worse Confused 


Propriety of Charges Based on Special Services, 
Posed. Definition of “Broker” Under the Securities 
Act Considered. Multiple and Conflicting Opinions 
Referred to. SEC Urged to Make a Statement to 
za, the Unrest. 


e quote from a letter recently received, in which the 


ties and about our plan for help- 
ing to remove it. The problem I 
have in mind is the economic and 
financial dilemma into which the 








*An address by Mr. Byrnes be- 
fore the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, New York City, Feb. 11, 
1946. 

(Continued on page 866) 





James F. Byrnes 








L. J. GOLDWATER & CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 


39 Broadway 
New York 6, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-8970 Teletype NY 1-1203 








ALLEN B. DU MONT 
. LABORATORIES 


Circular on Request 


J. F. Reilly & Co., inc. 


Members 
New York Security Dealers Assn. 
40 Exch. Pl., New York 5, N. ¥. 
HAnover 2-4785 
Bell System Teletype, NY 1-2733-34-35 
Private Wires to 
Boston, Chicago & Los Angeles 











dealefvasks that his name be withheld: 

“We have wondered if an important point has not 
been missed in various discussions of the ‘Oxford Case’. 
Please note that the quotation ‘from Section 3 (a) (4) 
defines a broker as ‘any person engaged in the business 
of effecting transactions in securities for the account 
of others...’ Our small firm specializes in exhaustive 
studies of particular situations to such an extent that 
we honestly believe we know as much, or more, aboyt 
some particular situation than does any one else. 

“For example, last year one of our partners studied 
the reports of a particular railroad; he then interviewed 
at length the top officials of that road; then a trip 


was made over the lines, shippers were interviewed as 
(Continued on page 876) 
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Former Labor Official Analyzes 


Finding, and Creates a Tripartite 
All-Public Board. He Indicates 


President sent 
his “‘fact-find- 
ing” proposal 
to Congress in 
November of 
last year. He 
asked for ac- 
tion by Christ- 
mas. 
Congress 
was some- 
what less than 
responsive to 
the President’s 
request — and 
in my judg- 
ment, that was 
all to the good. 
Although it 
may be diffi- 












| 
pe 





cult to imag- 
ine, the fact is 
that our already troubled labor 
situation could grow worse 
through ill-considered, speedily 
passed legislation. Ira Mosher, 
President of the National Associ- 
ation of Manufacturers, recognized 
this the other day when he said, 
in submitting to Congress an elab- 
orate plan for legislation, that he 
did not favor “hasty” action by 
Congress. 
The House Labor Committee 
held hearings for several weeks 
on the President’s proposal and 
then submitted a watered-down, 
innocuous bill. The House cast 


Theodore W. Kheel 


The Good and the Bad in the-- | The ‘*P: 
Pending Case Anti-Strike Bill 


By THEODORE W. KHEEL 
Former Executive Director and Public Member, 
National War Labor Board 


the Provisions of the Case Bill 


Dealing With the Settlement of Labor Disputes... Mr. Kheel Con- 
tends That the Bill Properly Stresses Mediation Instead of Fact- 


Board Which Is Preferable to an 
Further That Many of the Bill’s 


Provisions Are Unworkable and Confusing, and Suggests That the 
Entire Subject Be More Carefully Studied Prior to Legislating. 
For several months now, both Houses of Congress have been 
| toying anew with legislation on labor. 
© 
+ | this aside and went to work on 


It began this time when the 





| the Case bill which had not been 


'. | considered by any Committee of 


| Congress. After three days of de- 
'bate on this bill, which got 
/amended in a variety of ways on 
| the floor, the House passed it by 
_a vote of 258 to 155. 

| As if in apology for its undue 


. | haste, the House wrote into the 


bill a provision that the Labor- 
|Management Mediation Board, 
which it would create, should 
| “make a broad and comprehensive 
| study of the field of labor-man- 


_| agement relations from the view- 


point of both labor, industry, and 

| the public to determine what ad- 
| justments are necessary to pro- 
|/mote continuity and regularity of 
| employment, industrial peace, and 
| the uninterrupted production and 
| distribution of goods and services 
| for commerce’”’. 

The theory seems to be this: 
first you legislate, then you inves- 
tigate to find out what legislation 
is necessary. 

For better or worse, one house 
of Congress has now passed this 
bill, so let’s take a look at what 
it provides. 

There are really two parts to 
this bill. The first deals with the 
settlement of labor disputes, the 
problem that prompted the Presi- 


(Continued on page 848) 
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by “Freezing” Bank Portfolios 


ances to the Government Which 


Deficits. 


to keep a rap- 





idly matur- em eTUR Ea 
ing tiger as a 
pet in the 


i\back yard. 
Even the offi- 
ficial ‘“brain- 
trusters” begin 
to sense that 
the problem 
cannot be 
hushed up 
much longer. 

Notthatthey 
are worried 
about the size 
of the debt 
per se—by no 
means. Since 
the liberalism 
of the pseudo- 
liberals con- 
sists in liberally spending other 
people’s money, they do not con- 
template either the gradual reduc- 
tion of the debt or even a true 
balancing of the budget. But they 
start to realize that something 
more is needed than just printing 
certificates. That is. what they 
mean by “managing the debt”: to 
keep the house of paper cards 
from toppling over, and keep it 
expanding, too. 

The problem of the national 
debt arises as a conflict between 
soft wishes and hard facts. The 
wishful objectives of the New 
Deal financial policy may be 
summed up as follows: 


1. Debt redemption is neither 
expected nor wanted. That 
would be deflationary, and defla- 
tion is the devil to be exorcised. 
On the contrary, the centinuation 
vf deficit-financing is the first ob- 
jective, at least for depressions 
which are, of course, a matter of 


Dr. Melchior Palyi 


in “depression” once and forever, 
short of a forced full employment 
(which would necessitate deficits, 
too, and bigger ones at that). 


2. Low and lower interest rates 
are a political necessity because 
public sentiment would not toler- 


den of interest charges. Also, they 
are imperative because of the fact 
that some 60% of all bank depos- 
its and 45% of life insurance as- 
sets consist of bonds, the depreci- 
ation of which would ruin the in- 
stitutions. And Cheap Money is 
part and parcel of the wealth re- 


ticularly hostile to the income of 


“rentiers,” barikers, and similar 
indesirable people. 
3. Lastly prices may rise 


slowly and may stay high, but no 
run-away Situation should de- 
velop. 

But these objectives are incom- 
patible with one another. How can 
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arbitrary definition. We may be | 


ate a continuously growing bur- | 


jistribution ideology which is par- | 


By DR. MELCHIOR PALYI 
Dr. Palyi Analyzes the Scheme of “Managing the National Debt” 


as Proposed by Dr. Leland and’ 


Prof. L. H. Seltzer and Attacks the Plan as Ineffective in Keeping 
Interest Rates Low and in Avoiding Inflation. 
able, It Would Mean an All-Round Freezing of All Deposits and 
Savings, and Would Lead to a Black Market in Credit. 
| tern of Freezing in British System of Forced Lending of Bank Bal- 


Says, to Be Work- 
Sees a Pat- 


Culminated in Nationalization of 


Bank of England and British Government Control of Investments. 
Concludes There Is No Way to Control Velocity of Monetary Cir- 
culation or of Stepping Monetary Inflation Caused by Government 


To live with a debt of $300 billions, overwhelmingly short-term 
and constantly growing, is as safe for a nation as it is for a family 


| the interest rate be reduced, or 
even kept low, if more and more 
| debt-certificates should be _is- 
| sued? What if an industrial boom 
' will raise the market rates and 
thereby induce banks and indi- 

viduals to refrain from buying 
| more bonds, to say nothing of liq- 





- |uidating them? Should the Fed- 
ee Bossa 


Reserve be called upon to 
|support the bond market by in- 
_tensified money printing, and if 
| SO, what would happen to com- 
|modity prices? In short, the 
choice is between several “evils,” 
| every one of which Would wreck 
_the New Deal: stop the deficit 
socialistic policies 
| which it finances); let the inter- 
| est rates rise so as to make the 
| bonds attractive to the public, but 
_at the price of creating a banking 
| crisis; or support old and new 
| deficits by the printing press, and 
| take a chance on a run-away in- 
| flation. 


Freezing Bank Portfolios 


| The New Dealish solution of the 
| dilemma consists in postponing the 
evil day by freezing the bond 
portfolios of the banks. This is 
| the gist of the proposal announced 
lately by Professor S. Leland, 
Chairman of the Chicago Reserve 
Bank,a proposal originally worked 
out, it appears, by an economist 
attached to the Reserve Board 
(Professor L. H. Seltzer). 

The reason why the program of 
freezing bank portfolios, or a 
large portion of them, in very low 
interesting-bearing, non-maturing 


bonds—in a fixed proportion tp 

the volume of deposits—arouses 

wide interest is not because of the 
(Continued on page 869) 
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Balance the Budget or Bust 


Vice-President and Economist, Bank of the Manhattan Co. 


Prominent Bank Economist States That the Budget Must Be Balanced Because 
(1) the Debt Is Too Large; (2) Financial Institutions Depend on Government 
Credit; (3) It Is Necessary Insurance Against Inflation; and (4) It Is Needed 
to Give the Federal Reserve Freedom to Use Its Powers. Mr. Shields Urges Debt 
Reduction As Indispensable to the Expansion of Private Enterprise, and for the 
Accumulation of Reserves of Borrowing Power for Future Emergencies. Hold- 
ing That A Vigorous Retrenchment in Annual Expenditures Is “The Categorical 
Imperative of Our Time,” He Demonstrates How They Can Be Reduced to 


$15 Billion. 


By MURRAY SHIELDS* 





Few people realize how much® 


our economic destiny now de- 
pends on that obvious, old-fash- 
ioned, common-sense action; and 
certainly with 
respect to the 
problem of fi- 
nancing post- 
war prosper- 
ity that is the 
key-piece in 
the whole 
picture. 

The experi- 
ence of the 
past two dec- 
ades provides 
incontrovert- 
ible evidence 
that we can- 
not have dur- 
able prosper- 
ity by tinker- 
ing with gold, 
by central 








bank manipu- Murray Shields | 


lation, by erecting grandiose cor-| Budgetary Balance Necessary Be- _bursements. There are the various 
porations for doling out credit, by | cause Debt Is Already Too Large | Government corporations which 


forcing interest rates arbitrarily 
low, by colossal investment in 
public works, or by grants, doles 
or subsidies. We can be positive 
of this because it is clear from our 
“bold experiments” of the past 15 
years that prosperity cannot be 


|balance has now become imper- 
_ative for several reasons. 

















*An address by Mr. Shields be-| applies to it. 


had by economic sleight-of-hand. 
The common denominator of these 
schemes, which were sold to the} 
people as panaceas for the eco- 
nomic ills of the time, was spend- 
ing by the Government of more 
funds than it collected in taxes. 
We should know, however, that | 
without budgetary balance we} 
cannot revitalize the basic eco-| 
nomic incentives which activate 
the expansionary tendencies in- 
herent in the private enterprise 
system or maintain a high level 
of nmroduction once it is reacked. 
Buiget balancing is not, I hasten 
to point out, the only economic 
necessity if we are to have pros- 
perity, but it is clearly the iadis- 
pensable element in any program 





| years ought to tell us that we have 
| had enough of that for a while. | through the Export-Import Bank. | 





designed to produce that condi- 
tion. I submit that budgetary 


First, our national debt is al-| may at some time need more 
By the end of| money to meet their contingent, 


ready too large. 
1946 the total of U. S. Govern- 
ment securities outstanding will 
be close to the stratospheric fig-. 
ure of $275 billions. At such a 
level our national debt is high by 
whatever statistical standards one 


fore The Petroleum Club, Dallas, | debt has increased about $225 bil- 


Texas, Feb. 11, 1946. 


‘lions, or 450%, in the past five | 
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| to a point where Social Security 
| tax receipts will not provide ade- 
| quate funds to meet benefit dis- 


The fact that our | 


if remote, liabilit:es. Among these 
are the’ Federal Housing Admin- 
istration; which is obligated to 
issue billions of dollars of Gov- 
ernment-guaranteed debentures if 
it becomes necessary to repay 
holders of insured mortgages; the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration, which has insured over 
$100 billions of bank deposits; 


and the Federal Savings and Loan 





similar obligations to its mem-| 
bers. There are also the obliga- | 
tions to provide additional capital | 
above the in:tial contribution to) | 
the International Monetary Fund | 
and the International Bank for | 
Reconstruction and Development, | 
| to extend direct loans to foreign | 
governments for economic re-| 
habilitation, and to make loans | 





A few years ago our Federal debt These obligations, some absolute | 
was about half the national in-|and some contingent, run into 
come and a fraction of the roughly | many tens of billions of dollars, | 
estimated national wealth. Today | and they, together with the pres- | 
it is close to two times the na-| ent size of the debt, make it ob- 
tional income and approximately | ligatory that our Government get | 
equal to tne nationa: wealth. Our| jts fiseal house in order without | 
future has been mortgaged and| {further delay. 
the mortgage is high as compared) {i is fashionable in some quar- | 
not only with our income and our | ters to minimize the importance | 
wealth, but w.th the taxpaying! of so large a rise in the national 
capacity of the people. 'debt and it has been said that 

But this not all, for the Fed-| we need not worry about the | 
eral Government has assumed) Federal debt because the State, 
substantial commitments which| municipal and private debts hase 
are not listed on the liability side| declined. The fact of the matter 
of its balance sheet. There is the} is that, while the Federal debt has 
Social Security System, which is| been increased $250 billions since 
set up on an actuarial basis such | 1929, all other debt is down only 
as to bring it within a few years| $20 billions. There is also a dis- 
position to argue thet the size of 
the debt makes no difference be- 
cause we owe ‘t to ourselves. This 
is sheer nonsense. To be sure, it 


is true for the community as a 
whole that we owe the deht to 
ourselves and it is as true of other 








= 
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COAST-TO-COAST 


Insurance Corporation, which has | — 






debt as it is of the Government 
debt. But it is meaningless to 
discuss’ the debt solely in terms 
of the community as a whole. We 
know that.a debtor can sweat and 
squirm and get into all sorts of 
difficulties in trying to pay off 
his obligation even though his 
deht represents an asset of some- 
one else in the community. The 
(Continued on page 868) 
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The Outlook for Production 
And Prices 


By D. W. MICHENER* 
Associate Director of Research, Chase National Bank 


Research Analyst Forecasts That Production Volume in Current 
Year Will Be Considerably Below the Wartime Peak, and That 
Decline in Output Was Most Pronounced in History. Holds Indi- 
cations Are That Workers’ Efficiency Has Declined and That Man- 
power Available for Production Is Only Moderately Above Prewar 
Era. Foresees Price Rise in 1946 of About 10% for Consumers 
Goods, Due to Large Accumulation of Liquid Assets, a More Rapid 
Turnover of These Assets, and Restricted Output of Goods. Holds 
Inflation Can Be Avoided by Reduction of Bank Deposits, Reduc- 
tion in Banks’ Holdings of Government Bonds, Higher Taxes and 
Paying Off Greater Proportion of Government Debt. 


Six postwar months are already behind us. However, it is still 
difficult to get a clear view of the success which we have had thus 
far in read- © 
justing our 
economy to 
peacetime 
conditions and 
of what the 
immediate fu- 
ture is going 
to be like. If 
we look at 
our industrial 
production 
record (see 
Chart I) it is 
obvious that 
the most 
spectacular 
achievement 
of the past 20 
years was the 
volume of in- 
dustrial pro- 
duction achieved during the war. 
The increase in the index of ir-| 
dustrial output from 1937 to 1943, | 
as estimated by the Federal Re- 
serve Board, was approximately Plant and Equipment 
100%—and 1937, of course, was a\| In attempting to answer this 
good year. In fact, the peak of in-| question, I shall direct your at- 

y tention first to the extent of the 

*An address by Mr. Michener | changes in plant and equipment 
before the Federal Wholesale | during the war. Statistics now 
Druggists’ Association, New York made available by Government 
City, Feb. 6, 1946. (Continued on page 862) 



























































dustrial output during 1937 was 
higher than that achieved during 
the boom of 1929. 

In keeping with the unprece- 
dented rise in physical volume of 
industrial production as we went 
into the war, the decline during 
1945 has been the most pro- 
nounced in our history. The year 
ended with the Board index at 
about 164, according to present 
estimates, a level considerably be- 
low that at the time of the Peari 
Harbor attack. Strikes during the 
past month pulled the index down 
still further. January was per- 
haps near the 150 level. 

Now the question is what of the 
'|future. Do we have “what it 
takes” to produce goods at a rate 
comparable with the wartime peak 
of industrial output or will we 
have to be satisfied with accom- 
plishments of much less magni- 
tude? 





D. W. Michener 














Getchell Mine, Inc. 
Nickel Offsets, Ltd. 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


Hom Rose & TROSTER, 


ESTABLISHED 1914 
74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone: BOwling Green 9-7400 Teletype: NY 1-375 




















BANKS — DEALERS 


We are prepared to bid firm on 


BLOCKS of SECURITIES 


Prompt Action—Offerings Wanted 


Blair F. Claybaugh & Co. 
- Seiad cane Philadelphia Stock Exchange 
HIT LL 3-0557 Tele. NY 1- 
72 WALL ST., NEW YORK 5, N. ¥. con 
Harrisburg - Pittsburgh - Syracuse - Miami Beach 











KOLD-HOLD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Manufacturer of Electric Refrigeration Equipment 
A low priced speculation 
PROSPECTUS ON REQUEST 


FRANKLIN COUNTY COAL 
COMMON 


CIRCULAR ON REQUEST 


F. H. KOLLER & CO., Inc. 


Members N.Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 
111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK & N. ¥. 


? 











Asserting That Both Political 


Proper Initiative in Men?” 


free men. 
it sought com- 
promises, 
niddle courses 
and evasions. 
The young 
Republican 
Party, under 
Abraham 
Lincoln, met 
the issue 
squarely, and 
its strength 
and vitality 
grew from its 
brave and un- 
compromising 
struggle in 
behalf of 
freedom and 
dignity for all 
men. The 
Whig Party 
died. 

Today the great issue before the 
American people is free men 
against the tide of Statism which 
is sweeping three-quarters of the 





Herbert Hoover 





*Address by Mr. Hoover before 
National Republican Club Lincoln 
Dinner, New York City, Feb, 12, 
1946. 


TC > <QRNBEON 


Chicago and ° 
Southern Airlines, Inc. 


Continental 
Airlines, Inc. 


BURNHAM & COMPANY 


members New York Stock Exchange 
associate members N.Y.Curb Exchange 


15 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
telephone: HAnover 2-6388 
nr 


Philippine Gold Shares 


United Paracale 
Masbate Consolidated 
i San Mauricio 
Benguet Balatoc 
Mindanao Mother Lode 


Analysis upon request 


F. BLEIBTREU & Co., Inc. 


79 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 
Telephone HAnover 2-8681 
































ACTIVE MARKETS 


Billings & Spencer 
Citizens Utilities 


Common 


Great American Industries 


Common 


Kingan Co. 
Common & Pfd. 


Soya Corp. of America 


SIEGEL & CO. 


39 Broadway, N.Y. 6 Digby 4-2370 














BArclay 7-0570 NY 1-1026 








Teletyps NY 1-1942 


The Obligation of the 
Republican Party 


By HERBERT HOOVER* 
Former President of the United States 


Hoover Contends That the Republican Party Needs a Fundamental 
and Constructive Philosophy of Government Far Deeper Than 
Platforms Designed to Appease Every Pressure Group. Urges 
Fidelity to the Constitution With Its Bill of Unalienable Rights. 
Attacks Some CIO Unions as Demanding Special Privileges and 
Vicious Interference With Politics and Upholds Government Regu- . 
lation but not Operation of Economic Life. 
plish More by Cooperation Outside Government Than by Govern- 
ment Coercion and Best Test of Government Is “Does It Stimulate 
Holds Freedom Throughout World Has 
Shrunk and Calls for Steadfastness to Principles in Present Crisis. 
Ninety years ago the great issue before the American people was 


The Whig Party refused to accept that issue. 
©——— 


Parties “Have Straddled,” Mr. 


Says Man Can Accom- 


Even worse, 





| world—whether it be called Com- 

munism, Fascism, Socialism or the 
|disguised American mixture of 
'Fascism and Socialism called 
'“Managed Economy” now being 
itransformed into a further am- 
| biguity, the “Welfare State.” This 
growth of Statism has been nour- 
ished by the confusion of a great 
war. And it can grow still more 
| by continued excessive taxation 
and by creeping inflation. 

Once more, we face a crisis in 
free men. “As in Lincoln’s time 
there are other issues, but again 
this issue dominates and underlies 
all others. 

The question now is, will the 
Republican Party take this issue 
or will it seek to straddle, as did 
the Whigs 90 years ago? 

Two-party government is essen- 
tial to the democratic process. But 
the high purpose of two-party 
government is not to gain public 
office. The purpose is to give the 
people an opportunity to deter- 
mine fundamental issues at the 
ballot box rather than elsewhere. 


Both Parties Have Straddled 


The American people do noi 
have that opportunity offered to 
them by the political parties to- 
day. Both parties have straddled. 

What the Republican Party 
needs, what the nation needs from 
the Republican Party is a funda- 
mental and constructive philos- 
ophy of government with the 
principles which flow from it. And 
that philosophy must reach far 
deeper than the froth of slogans 
or platform planks designed to 
appease every. pressure group. 
This fundamental philosophy can- 
not be defined in the old terms of 
Conservative, Liberal, or Progres- 
sive. Lenin’s direction to his 
Communist supporters was every- 

(Continued on page 871) 





| Carbon Monoxide 
Eliminator 


American Insulator 


Preferred & Common 





PETER BARKEN 


32 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
Tel. WHitehall 4-6430 Tele. NY 1-2500 








Getchell Mines 
and 
United Public 
Utility Co. 





Bought—Sold—Quoted 


| HARRISON & SCHULTZ 


Our Int’! Policies 


By ALF M. LANDON* 
Former Governor of Kansas 


Former Presidential Candidate 
Criticizes the Administration’s For- 
eign Policy as Inconsistent, Floun- 
dering and Deceptive. Says We Are 
Breaking Away 
From Princi- 
ples of the 
San Francisco 
Conference by 
Appeasing 
Russia and 
Denouncing 
Argentina, and 
Are Thus 
Weakening 
Confidence in 
Our Govern- 
ment Both at 
Heme and 
Abroad. Urges 
Keeping Great 
Britain Strong, in Order to Attain 
World Equilibrium, and Changing 
Our “Morgenthau” Policy Toward 
Germany. Accuses Secretary Byrnes 
and Truman Administration of 
Compromising at Our Expense and 
Calls Upon Congress to Define Our 
Foreign Policy. 

Both the momentous political 
and military policies involved in 
our foreign relations demand the 
most thorough and searching de- 
bate and discussion so that the 
American people may know 
exactly what they are doing and 
why. 

Our democracy has survived 
and fostered a great nation be- 
cause of the ability of the people 
to grasp issues and dominate their 
solution. 

The double talk and con- 
flicting actions which the ad- 
ministration has given the Ameri- 
can people, has left them in doubt 
and confusion. This has had a 
disastrous effect both at home and 
in the world. “Bread of deceit 
is sweet to man, but afterwards 
his mouth shall be filled with 
gravel.” 

In the British financial proposal, 
for the first time a fundamental 
question of international policy 
is placed squarely before the en- 
tire Congress for discussion and 
debate. 

I urge the Congress not to de- 
cide the British deal on snap 
judgment—the way the adminis- 
tration has been making its deci- 

*An address by Mr. Landon be- 
fore the Women’s Republican 
Club, Kansas City, January 28, 
1946. 

(Continued on page 873) 





Alf M. Landon 





GLOBE AIRCRAFT 


*AETNA STANDARD 
ENGINEERING 


**CONSOLIDATED 
INDUSTRIES 
Units 


*GREAT AMER. INDUSTRIES 
**SILVER CREEK PRECISION 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


*Circular on Request 
** Prospectus. on Request 


J. F. Reilly & Co., inc. 


Members 
New York Security Dealers Assn. 


40 Exch. Pl., New York 5, N. Y. 


HAnover 2-4785 
Bell System Teletype, NY 1-2733-34-35 








| 64 Wall St., New York 5 
i} Phone HAnover 2-7872 Tele. NY 1-621 

















Private Wires to 
Boston, Chicago & Los Angeles 
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“High-Level’’ Employment—Now and Forever 


By HON. ROBERT A. TAFT* 
U. S. Senator from Ohio 


Senator Taft Attacks the President’s Full Employment Bill as “a Spending Measure” and Contends 
That It, Like Similar Prewar “New Deal” Measures, Will Not Solve Problem of Unemployment. Says 
Problem Is Not to Create but to Maintain a High Level of Employment, and That It Can Be Solved 
Only by Sound Government Policy in Finances and Economic Measures. Holds Administration Has 
Adopted an Inflationary Wage Policy, Combined With Inflationary Spending, and Criticizes the Heavy 
Government Lending as Having the Same Dangerous Inflationary Effects as Spending. Urges Bal- 
ancing of Budget, High Production, and a Check on Spending and Lending as Insurance of Perma- 


nent High-Level Employment. 
It was a great pleasure to me tc 





accept the courteous invitation of 
your Board, particularly when it 
Was explained to me that you 
did not de- 
mand an ad- 
dress on hous- 
ing. During 
the Christmas 
holidays I had 
to debate sev- 
eral of your 
friends in real 
estate organi- 





zations, de- 
fending my 
position that 
a subsidized 
low - rent 
housing pro- 
gram of rea- 
sonable size 
Was a neces- 


Sary part of 
any attempt to 
deal with the 
whole housing situation. I am 
glad to find a group of real estate 
men whose minds are at least 
open on the subject and talk to 
them on some other subject. 

A housing program must be 
part of any general plan to im- 
prove social conditions, eliminate 
hardship and poverty for the low- 
est income groups and restore 
something like equality of oppor- 
tunity to all the children who may 
be born into America as we find 
it today. We have in this coun- 
try the highest average standard 
of living in the world. We are 
interested in maintaining it and 
in raising by Government aid and 
floors, if necessary, the standards 
of those who, for one reason or 
another, fall behind the proces- 
sion in a competitive economy. 

But such a social welfare pro- 
gram is only made possible by 
the prosperity of the rest of the 
people, by the sound and con- 
tinuous economic progress in 
which our people have set an 
example to the world. We have 
accomplished our amazing result 


Robert A. Taft 





*An address by Senator Taft at 
the Annual Banguet of the Real 
Estate Board of New York, Feb. 
2, 1946. 








PATHE INDUSTRIES 


Common Preferred 


SELECT THEATRES 
BROCKWAY MOTORS 
CRESCENT PUBLIC SERVICE 


— * — 


P. J. Steindler & Co. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 
11 Broadway, New York 4 
Digby 4-0330 NY 1-1340 














é 
aw, 


HODSON & COMPANY, 


Ine. 


without very much thought or in-'! 
trospection. It has risen out of 
the freedom of our people and the 
energy and initiative generated 
by freedom. But today we have 
reached an era of planning and 


Administration’s Bill in Congress. 


“Business and Politics.” 
less Government in Business.” 


there to stay. 





Club Jan. 22, 1946. 


Business and Politics 


By JOHN W. HANES* 
Former Under-Secretary of the Treasury 


Mr. Hanes Contends That Through Pressure Group Tactics, Propaganda 
and Political Advertisement, the Leftist Organizations, Particularly the 
CIO, Have Succeeded in Dominating the Adminis- 
tration’s Policies and Have Been Undermining Pri- 
vate Enterprise and Creating a Privileged Class. 
Cites Reports of CIO as Evidence That They Favor 


The subject of my discussion here today is 


You will remember a few years back we had 
a popular slogan, ‘““More Business in Government, 
The order of to- 
day seems to be just the opposite. Whether we 
like it or not, business is in Politics—and we are 


Labor has announced its intention of captur- 
ing the local and state governments, as well as 
the Congress of the United States and the Federal 
Government. The question is, therefore, ““Will the 
United States be run for the benefit of a few 
privileged groups, or will we accept again the 
basic philosophy of Thomas Jefferson?” 


introspection, whether we like it 
or not. We want to find out how 
the wheels go round and how we 
can make them go around faster. 
We want to tinker with the ma- 
(Continued on page 857) 


John W. Hanes 


(Continued on page 872) 





*An address by Mr. Hanes before the Pittsburgh Advertising 


Rejoins A. G. Edwards Co. 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

ST. LOUIS, MO.—Ben B., Soffer 
has rejoined A. G. Edwards & 
Sons, 409 North Eighth Street, 
after serving in the armed forces. 


Joins Slayton & Co. 
(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
ST. LOUIS, MO. — Glenn B. 
Adams is with Slayton & Com- 
pany, Inc., 111 North Fourth 
Street. He was previously with 
the U. S. Army. 

















Telephone 


| Hancock-8200 
| 


i duPONT, HOMSEY CO. 
| 31 Milk Street, Boston 9 


| 


| 


Announcing the installation of a 


DIRECT PRIVATE OPEN-END WIRE 
to our Boston office 


Telephone 
CANAL - 6-8100 


Teletype 
BS.-424 








| has been changed to 





New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 


61 BROADWAY 





165 Broadway, New York 























New York 6, N. Y. 
WHitehall 3-4000 








HH We wish to announce that the firm of 
i ELDER & CO. 


which was inactive for the duration, has resumed 
operation of its business, and that the firm name 


MEMBERS 
New York Curb Exchange (Assoc.) 


ELDER, WHEELER & CO. 


New York Produce Exchange 








Chicago Board of Trade 


735 BROAD STREET 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
6-5155 











New 


PUBLIC 


and preferred stock issues 
phone Companies. 


supervising such securities 


and ratios. 


The 


BosTon NEW 


One FEDERAL STREET 
CLEVELAND 
RUTLAND 


BUFFALO 
PROVIDENCE 


100 Broapway 


1946 Edition of 


PUBLIC UTILITY BONDS 
and 


UTILITY 


PREFERRED STOCKS © 


Comparative Statistical Data 


Containing all major new issues from 1934 to the end of 
1945. This booklet, the first since 1943, lists 319 bond 


of Electric, Gas and Tele- 


Many factors considered indispensable in valuing and 


are shown. Included are re- 


demption features, original offering data, legality and 
pertinent capitalization, property and earnings figures 


A copy will be sent to Security Dealers and 
Institutional Investors on request. 





FIRST BOSTON 
CORPORATION 


CHICAGO 
231 So. La SALte St, 


YORK 


HARTFORD 
SAN FRANCISCO 


PHILADELPHIA 
SPRINGFIELD 














rn 





has rejoined 


Wn. J. ME 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


INCORPORATED 
Members Cleveland Stock Exchange 


29 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio 


We are pleased to announce that 
MAJOR A. A. SIKORA 


the staff of our 


RICKA & Co. 

















———______—_—_- 

















37 Wall Street 














We are pleased to announce that 


MR. HENRY GULLY 


is now associated with us as Economist. 


EDWARD P. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


FIELD & CO. 


New York 5 
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Eddy With Merrill Lynch 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane, 70 Pine Street, New 
York City, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange, have added 
Charles F. Eddy to their staff. 





BALTIMORE 





Bayway Terminal 
Davis Coal & Coke 


Emerson Drug 


Cammon 


Noxzema Chemical 


STEIN BROS. & BOYCE 


Members New York & Baltimore Stock 

| Exchanges and other leading exchanges 

6 S. CALVERT ST., BALTIMORE 2 
Bell Teletype BA 393 


New York Telephone Rector 2-3327 











BOSTON 





Berkshire Fine Spinning Assoc. 
Dwight Manufacturing Company 
Globe Steel Tube 
Johnson Automatics, Inc. 
Naumkeazg Steam Cotton 
Parker Appliances 
United Elastic Corporation 
Waltham Watch Common 


du Pont, Homsey Co. 


31 MILK STREET 
BOSTON 9, MASS. | 
HANcock 8200 Teletype BS 424 
N. Y. Telephone CAnal 6-8100 








BUILDING AHEAD! 


Naw England Lime Co. 
3-6% due 1966 
Boads Quistanding $539,950 


Ezrnings available for interest 9 
' months ending September 30, 1945 
» over 4 Times Interest Requirements 
at 6%. 


_ 


Yield at current market 


about 614% 
Full 6% Earned and Paid 1944 


We maintain a trading market 
in these bonds 


922 - 94'» 


Memorandum on request 


Dayton Haigney & Co. 


75 FEDERAL STREET 


aa 


' BOSTON 10, MASS. 
| Tel. Liberty 6190 Tele. BS 596 


Private New York Telephone 
Rector 2-5035 


Portland, Me., Enterprise 7018 








We Suggest 


Oregon Portland Cement Co. 
Common Class ‘‘A”’ 


| « Capacity—900,000 barrels annually. 
* Book value—around $18. 

* Good earnings all through war 
period. 

~ Company would benefit substantial- 

ty trem tax reduction. 

| - Uregon’s huge 
| ready to start. 
Market about 12% 


Circular available 


highway program 


LERNER & CO. 


10 POST OFFICE SQUARE 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 
Teletype BS 69 


Tel. HUB 1990 





Slate Presented to 


Cashiers Association 

The nominating committee of 
The Cashiers Association of Wall 
Street, Inc., has presented the fol- 
lowing slate for officers and di- 
‘rectors for 1946: 
Joseph F. Hughes, President; 
| Joseph A. Costa, Ist Vice Presi- 
'dent; Daniel Breitbart, 2nd Vice 





| President; Joseph T. Clark, Secre- | of the company and the proceeds 


‘tary; Robert J. Humphrey, Jr., 
| Treasurer, and, Marvin W. Wald- 
| billig, F. W. Q. Birtwell, Godfrey 
H. Maurer, Ambrose J. Verlin, 
| William S. Vanek, M. Leslie Den- 
/ning, and Thomas B. MacDonald 
-as directors. 

The annual dinner of the Asso- 
ciation will be held on Feb. 21 at 
| the Hotel Henry Hudson. 


| 





| du Pont Homsey 
Wire to New York 


| du Pont, Homsey Co., 31 Milk St., 
Boston, Mass., announce the instal- 
lation of a direct private open- 
‘end wire to New York—Canal 
| 6-8100. 


| DES MOINES 


WHEELOCK & CUMMINS 


INCORPORATED 





lowa Power & Light Co. 


Preferreds 


United Light & Rys. 


Preferreds 


Rath Packing Co. 


Common 





EQUITABLE BUILDING 
DES MOINES 9, IOWA 


Bell Tele. DM 184 





Phone 4-7159 


DETROIT 








Offer Silver Creek 


Precision Common 


An issue of 82,000 shares of 
common stock, par 40 cents per 
share, of Silver Creek Precision 


| Corp. was offered Feb. 8 at $3.25 
|per share by J. F. Reilly & Co., 


| 
| 


} 


| inc., New York. Of the shares of- 
| fered 72,000 are for the ‘account 


will be added to working capital. 


Business Man’s Bookshelf 
This Is The Road To Stock Mar- 
ket Success—George Seamans—a 
new edition revised and rewritten 
to take into full account the present 
market position right up to the 





| time of going to press—Seamans- 


Blake, Inc., 841 West Washington 
Blvd., Chicago 7, Ill.—$3.00, with 
privilege of returning for refund 
within fifteen days. 


Now With G. H: Walker 
(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
ST. LOUIS, MO.—Edmunds G. 

Whitehead has become associated 
with G. H. Walker & Co., 503 Lo- 








| 


cust Strect, after serving in the 
U. S. Navy. 


PHILADELPHIA 





Eastern Corporation 
Midland Utilities Co. 
Gisholt Machine 


Memos on Request 


BUCKLEY BROTHERS 


Members New York, Philadelphia and 
Los Angeles Stock Exchanges 
1529 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2 
New York Los Angeles 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Hagerstown, Md. 
N. Y. Telephone—WuHitehall 3-7253 
Private Wire System between 
Philadelphia, New York and Los Angeles 





Electromaster, Inc. 


| Sheller 
| Manufacturing Corp. 


Reports furnished on request 


| MERCIER, Mc DOWELL 
| & DOLPHYN 


Members Detroit Stock Exchange 
Buhl Bldg., Detroit 26 
Cadillac 5752 Tele. DE 507 





GRAND RAPIDS 





Michigan Markets 


Dependable — Accurate 
Inquiries Invited 


WHITE, NOBLE & CO. 


Members Detroit Stock Exchange 


GRAND RAPIDS 2 
MICH. TRUST BLDG. ; 


Phone 94336 Teletype GR 184 





LOUISVILLE 








Southern Advance 


Bag & Paper Co. 


Common Stock 


Grinnell Corp. 


Common Stock 





BOENNING & CO. 
1606 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3 


Pennypacker 8200 PH 30 
Private Phone to N. Y.C. 
COrtlandt 7-1202 








Dealer Inquiries Invited 


Philadelphia Co. common 
Botany Worsted Mills pfd. & A 
Empire Stec! Corp. com. 
Central Steel & Wire 
Vinco Corp. 

Sterling Motor Truck 
Warner Co. common 


H. M. Byllesby & Company 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
Stock Exchange Bldg. Phila. 2 
Phone Rittenhouse 3717 Tele. PH 73 








ST. LOUIS 





| American Air Filter 
i American Turf Ass’n 
Girdler Corporation 
| Merchants Distilling Co. 
iT Louisville Gas Pref. 
Winn & Lovett Grocery | 





| Tm BANKERS BOND ©: 

| Incorporated 
/ist Floor, Kentucky Home Life Bldg. 
ii LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 


| Long Distance 238-9 Bell Tele LS 196 
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Strix & Go. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


S09 OLIVE STREET 


St.Lours1,Mo.,. 





Members St. Louis Stock Exchange 
































Public Utility Securities 








The Utilities—Pro and Con 


At a recent luncheon forum of the New York Society of Security 
Analysts there was a general discussion regarding the current market 


outlook for public utility stocks. 


Among the favorable points dis- 


cussed were the following (with some added material): 


(1) Utility stocks are not selling at unreasonable yields as com- 
pared with industrial issues (they currently average about: 444% 


dustrials). One analyst thought 
that they might in future be com- 
pared to “guaranteed rails” be- 
cause of their 
records, and the fact that they are 
“guaranteed” a fair return on in- 
vestment. This point of view 
would probably have been con- 
sidered extreme by the majority, 
however. 


(2) The electric and gas com- 
panies have been “plowing back” 
earnings into improvements dur- 
ing the war, and electric capacity 
has been increased about 30%. 
Companies like Public Service of 
New Jersey have very heavy 
building budgets for 1946-47. New 
equipment will, of course, be more 
efficient. 


(3) There will be a substantial 
increase in use of residential cur- 
rent as soon as electric appliances 
are freely available and the build- 
ing boom gets under way. If rates 
are reduced this will stimulate 
the use of appliances. 


(4) Some of the State Commis- 
sions, notably Pennsylvania, still 
take an old-fashioned view of rate 
regulation and have not adopted 
the ‘“‘New Deal” methods of en- 
forcing original cost as a rate base, 
etc. Other states such as Texas 
still allow a liberal rate of return. 
Many Commissions may “go slow” 
in ordering rate cuts because they 
realize that costs are increasing. 

(5) Some of the utilities will 
enjoy very substantial earnings 
gains this year due to tax savings 
(approximately 5% of federal in- 


come taxes and 55% of excess 
profits taxes). 
(6) Despite loss of munitions 


business, strikes, etc., total sales 
of electric current are running 
only about 12% under 1945, and 
the Rocky Mountain area is about 
3% over last year (week ended 
Jan. 26). For the 12 months 
ended Nov. 30th net income of all 
Class A and B electric utilities 
showed a gain of 3.6% although 
for the month of November there 
was a decline of about the same 
proportion. 

(7) A great deal of house-clean- 


ing has occurred in the utility ac-_ 


es 


compared with 342% for good in-® 





| counts, 
Pang companies have been writ- 


long dividend | amortizing plant write-offs. 


and plant accounts of 
ten down sharply, while others are 
Such 
amortizations if treated as an ex- 
pense may be considered “hidden 
earnings.” 


(8) Depreciation charges have 
been liberal in recent years and 
depreciation reserves have been 
rapidly increasing. When re- 
serves become equal to estimated 
“accrued straightline deprecia- 
tion,” current charges may be 
reduced, which would improve 
stated earnings. 


Some unfavorable factors are as 
follows: 


(1) A number of States, notably 
Indiana, have indicated that they 
may try to take away from the 
utilities and give to residential 
and other consumers the savings 
which the utilities may obtain by 
the new tax law. However, the 
move has not yet gained much 
headway and the utilities will 
doubtless fight any “automatic” 
cuts, which would depart from the 
usual determination of rates on 
the basis of “fair return on fair 
value.” 

(2) Utility markets in 1945-46 
have been somewhat reminiscent 
of 1929, and some _ low-priced 
holding company stocks are sell- 
ing at prices which apparently 
can’t be justified statistically. In 
other cases present prices of hold- 
ing company securities reflect a 
“gamble” that pending recapital- 
ization plans will be amended by 
the SEC or the courts, to permit 
retirements of senior securities by 
cash payment. 

(3) The “fair rate of return” 
used to be around 6%, but now 
interest rates are at much lower 
levels and a huge amount of bonds 
and preferred stock refunding has 
been accomplished, with more in 
prospect. Hence State Commis- 
sions may revise downward the 
“fair rate of return.” Thus the 
utilities might lose a substantial 
part of the refunding benefits. 

(4) Labor and fuel costs will 
‘doubtless show a rising trend in 


(Continued on page 843) 








We maintain an active 


our 





PUBLIC UTILITY STOCKS 


many public utility companies and through 
the facilities of our direct private wire 
system are especially equipped to 
trade in those markets where 
various 
located. 


PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 


ESTABLISHED 1879 


market in the stocks of 


offices are 


































Crescent Public 


New England Public Service preferreds 
North West Utilities preferred 
Portland Electric Power prior pfd. 


GILBERT J. POSTLEY & CO. 


29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Direct Wire to Chicago 


Service common 
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The Course of Our Foreign Policy 


By GEN. PATRICK J. HURLEY* 
Former Ambassador to China 


General Hurley, Reiterating His Charge That There Are Conflicting 
Elements in the State Department That Support Communism and 
Colonial Imperialism, Asserts That the Principles of the Atlantic 
Charter Have Been Abandoned and That at Yaita and at San Fran- 
cisco We Have Departed From the Fundamentals of Our Foreign 
Policy and Appear to Be Entering a Kind of Imperialism. Cau- 
tions That We May Be Spending Ourselves Into Ruin ‘n Pouring 
Out Billions to Defeat America Economically, and Urges That 
U. S. Place Its Prestige Behind the United Nations Organization 
by Supporting Equal Rights of All Nations to Choose Their Own 


The Menace of Inflation 


By IVAN WRIGHT 


Dr. Wright Points Out That the Real Causes of Inflation Are ihe 
Surpluses of Money and Credit at Low Interest Rates’ and He 
Contends That These Causes Cannot Be Controlled by Price Regu- 
lations. Advocates as Remedies, the Ending of Deficit Financing, 
Reducing Government Expenditure and Taxing Away Surplus 
Money and Credit. Holds No Countries Have Succeeded in Stabil- 
izing Inflation and That Some of Our Competitors in Economic 
Field Have Been More Successful in Restraining Inflation Than 


We Have. 


No one familiar with the destructive effects of inflation could 


Form of Government. 


In statements issued at the time of my resignation as Ambassador 
io China I raised certain fundamental issues—among them: 





1. There is 2 
an unjustified 
discrepancy 
between the 
announced 
principles of 
our foreign 
policy and in- 
ternational ob- 
jectives and 
the imple- 
mentation of 
that policy by 
our State De- 
partment, an 
unjustified 
discrepancy 
between 
promises and 
performance. 

2. There is 
no place in a 
democracy for secret diplomacy. 
The peeple are entitled to the 
basic facts regarding. our foreign 
relations. The people have not 
been given these facts. 

3. We have fought two wasted 
wars for democracy and won both 
of them. Our allies in both wars 
said they agreed to our funda- 
mental objectives but we have not 
yet established the principles for 
which we said we were fighting. 

4. “Certain career men in the 





Patrick J. Hurley 








*An address by General Hurley 
before the St. Louis Chamber of | 
Commerce, St. Louis, Mo., Feb, 7, 
1946. 


i 
| 


| State Department, not a majority 


of them, have opposed the Amer- 
ican foreign policy and have 
passed information to organiza- 
tions whose purpose it was to de- 
feat the policy. The American 
people have not been given as 
much information pertaining to 
our foreign policy as has been 
“leaked” to foreign organizations 
which oppose the policy. 

5. In our State Department there 
is an element that supports Com- 
munism, another that supports 
colonial imperialism. We are at 
present being sucked into a power 
bloc on the side of colonial im- 
perialism against Russian imperi- 
alism. America should oppose both 
Russian and colonial imperialism 
and support the principles of 
democracy and free enterprise. 

I wish to assure the members 
of the Chamber of Commerce that 
my discussion of the foreign policy 
of the United States is non- 
partisan. The foreign policy of 
the nation transcends’ partisan 
politics. Our foreign policy should 
not be the Democratic Party 
policy or the Republican Party 
policy. It should be the American 
policy. The moral support, the 
productive strength and the armed 
force of the United States should 
not be allied with any predatory 
ideology. Our leaders told the 
men who fought that we were 

(Continued on page 861) 
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doubt that it will have all the bad results claimed by officials whose 


business it 
to combat in- 
flation. Infla- 
tion, however, 
cannot be re- 
strained by 
price regula- 
tion. The func- 
tion of price 
is to regulate 
supplyand 
demand. When 
prices are 
held down 
and the sup- 
ply is ‘scarce, 
biack markets 
are the result. 
black markets 
are not con- 
fined to meat 
and groceries, 
but We can have black markets 
in hotel rooms, apartments, build- 
ing lots, motor cars and even reser- 


vations for airline transportation. 
At present we have the conditions 
for black markets of many varie- 
ties in the United States. These 
will result from the pretense of 
fighting inflation without doing 





Dr. Ivan Wright 





is 


anything about the real causes of 
inflation. 


The Real Causes of Inflation 
The real causes of inflation are 


| the surpluses of money and credit 


at low interest rates. These sur- 


|pluses of money and credit have 


come about as a result of the de- 


|ficit spending prior to and during 
| the war. The public buying power 
|greatly exceeds 
| goods. 
| our country could create a supply 
|of goods to buy which would ab- 


the supply of 
But it is very doubtful if 


sorb this vast surplus of buying 


| power, without creating malad- 


|justments in production which 
| could not be successfully marketed 
or distributed. Such a condition 
will bring about rising prices, re- 
gardless of price-ceilings. This is 
not the only condition forcing in- 
flation upon us. 


In all the discussions about 
holding down. prices and the 
benefits to be obtained from low 
prices with large production and 
large purchasing power available, 
no one in a responsible position in 
‘the Government has come out and 
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recommended low costs, and of- 
fered any solution for maintaining 
low costs, to balance low prices. 
The only. suggestion made, has 
been that of holding down prices 
and reducing unit costs -with in- 
creased volume of production. 
Much of production is technical 
and that volume is definitely lim- 
ited by the tools to work with and 
the skill and capacity of the 
workers. Moreover, in those few 
lines where product.on could be 
greatly increased with little addi- 
tion to the supply of tools aad 
skills, such as agriculture, the 
long term supply promises to be 
entirely too large without any in-. 
crease and farmers are promised 
a subsidy, to justify their present 
costs. 

Inflation can be stopped by end- 
ing deficit finance, reducing Gov- 
ernment expenditures to the min- 
(Continued on page 864) 
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Listening In 


By MARK MERIT 





At a table neighboring the one at 
which we were dining, there were 
two middle aged gentlemen. One 
was, unmistakdbly, English. He 
was unrestrained in his enthusiasm . 
for things American. He was enjoy- 
ing his cocktail, sipping it slowly. 
““How very fortunate you Ameri- 
cans are’’, we could not help but 
hear him say repeatedly. He un- 
questionably meant it, too. 

Yes, we are a fortunate people, in 
ever so many ways. Enjoying good 
food and cheering drink in pleasant 
surroundings is merely one of our 
many happy privileges. 

Talking about American whiskey , 
the gentleman from England, how- 
ever, made a rather common error 
—he was under the impression 
that 100° proof means 100 percent, 
in terms of alcoholic content. 
Actually, 100° proof on a bottle of 
whiskey means 50 percent alcohol 
by volume. Divide by two the 
proof figure on the bottle, and you 
know the alcohol percentage of the 
whiskey. 





Most American blended whiskies 
are bottled at 86° proof, which 
means 43 percent of alcohol by 
volume. The finest Scotch blended 
whiskies—of which the English- 
man no doubt was thinking fa- 
miliarly—are bottled at almost the 
same proof—86.8° proof, to be 
exact. The equally fine and distinc- 
tive American blended whiskies, 
similarly lighter-in-alcoholic-con- 
tent, have become increasingly 
popular, and the trend has grown 
materially during the past few 
years. It appears to be entirely 
possible, that lower proof alcoholic 
beverages in a large degree may 
permanently replace the heavier 
100° proof whiskies in public pref- 
erence, as is the case in man 
countries. : 

Weare proud of our light, blended 
American whiskies. As for the 
heavier, 100° proof types, they are 
quite scarce in the market today; 
but some day, when there has been 
time and opportunity to relieve 
the dislocations of more than three 
years of war, they will be available 
| again in greater quantities —for 
| those who prefer them. 
| 











| FREE— Send a postcard or letter to 
| MARK MERIT OF SCHENLEY DISTILLERS 
| corp., 350 Fifth Ave., N. Y.1, N.Y., 
| and you will receive a booklet contain- 
| ing reprints of earlier articles on various 
| subjects in this series, 
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general wage increase. 


The recommendations, 
apply specifically to Armour & 
Co., Cudahy Packing Co., Swift & 
Co., and Wilson & Co., called for 
the companies to absorb five cents 
of the increase themselves and for 
the Government to grant price or 
subsidy. relief sufficient to cover 
the cost. of putting the other 11 
cents. of the wage increase into 
effect. 

The 16-cent wage boost would 
increase the total costs fer the 
industry by 2% over present 
levels, the panel found, and said 
that the five cents which the 
packers would be called upon to 
absorb represented a little more 
than 0.5% of the industry’s 
“sales dollar,” on which costs 
are figured. 

Anticipating continued liquida- 
tion of the high cattle population 
and a larger than normal spring 
and summer hog run, packer 
spokesmen earlier at Chicago 
hearings of the fact-finding panel 
predicted a 5 to 10% increase for 
1946 in meat production in Fed- 
erally inspected plants over last 
year. 


Packinghouse workers returned 
to work Jan. 26, following gov- 
ernment seizure of the meat pack- 
ing plants ten days after a walk- 
out. 

oo % a 

Stockholders of Borg-Warner 
will vote on a proposal to increase 
the corporation’s authorized cap- 
italization at a special meeting 
April 1. 

The proposal calls for the 
creation of 250,000 shares of 
non-convertible $100 par cumu- 
lative preferred stock of which 
200,000 shares would be offered 
to the public. Funds from the 
sale of the stock, totaling ap- 
proximately $20,600,000, would 
be used to modernize and ex- 
pand the corporation’s present 
plants and manufacturing facil- 
ities, C. S. Davis, President, 
stated. 

“The move by the corporation is 
the result of a long and intensive 
study, initiated in 1943, of post- 
war opportunities and needs,” he 
said. 

Already under construction is a 
new disc plant at West Pullman, 
which will increase production 
capacity about 50% late this year. 
A new rolling mill which will 








Chicago Brevities 

Negotiations between striking AFL and CIO unions and Chi- 
cago’s big four meat packers are expected to resume upon announce- | 
ment of a government wage-price policy, following the report of a. 
government fact-finding board, recommending a i16-cent an hour | 
Meantime, neither unions or 


would comment on findings of the panel. 
which ® 





treble the factory’s steel output 
early in 1947. 


Toe company, which manufac- | 


tures a diversified tine of prod- 
ucts, including farm machinery, 
is at present also expanding its 
Calumet, II1., 
duction of steel fence posts for the 
farm. 
* 
Chicago Corporation, which 
with Seas Shipping Co. (Robbir 
Line), New York, made a joint bid 
for purchase of the $7,500,000 


% Hs 


American President Lines, with-| 


drew. its offer, it was learned) 


early last week. 


Richard Wagner, Chicago Cor- | 


poration’s President, stated that. 

“circumstances” of the Dollar ap-| 
peal had prompted withdrawai of | 
the offer. 


The Dollar steamship in- 
terests have brought suit against 
the United States Maritime Com- 
mission, which acquired the 
President Lines from the Dollar 
interests in 1938, claiming that 
they merely deposited certain 
securities with the Commission 
as collateral for debt. Both De- 
partment of Justice and Com- 
mission attorneys claim the 
stock was turned over to the 
Commission in default. A de- 
cision in the case, now before 
the U. S. Court of Appeals in 
Washington; is expected mo- 
‘mentarily. Regardless of the 
court’s decision, the case is ex- 
pected to go to the Supreme 
Court. 

Stone & Webster and Blodget 
Inc., securities firm, has changed 
its name to Stone & Webster 
Securities Corp. The name was 
decided.upon, Robert H. Van Deu- 
sen, President, stated, to more ac- 
curately reflect the company’s re- 
lationship with Stone & Webster. 
Inc., of which it is a subsidiary. 

Chicago’s huge Dodge plant, 
operated during the war by 
Chrysler, will be taken over by 
Tucker Corporation if present 


negotiations, reported to be pro-/| 


gressing, are consummated in the 
lease, if not sale, of the property | 
to the new corporation. 


The corporation was formed by | 
Preston Tucker, President, Ypsi- | 
lanti Machine and Tool Co.., Ypsi- | 
lanti, Mich., to manufacture a new | 
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Milwaukee R. R. 


Reorganization, Plan 
filed Jan, 31 


Details & Earnings available 
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management | 


steel plant for pro-| 


automobile man formerly associ-| Graham 


ated with Chrysler, Hudson and 
Packard, Vice-President in charge 
of sales; and George W. Lawson, 
former General Motors official, in 
charge of style and colors. 


Trustees of the Ciileago, North 
Shore & Milwaukee Railroad Co. 
(North Shore Line) have filed a 
proposed plan for reorganization 


Igoe, providing for a new corpo- 
ration with capitalization of 500,- 
000 shares of no par common 
stock. 


Under the plan, all the 500,000 
shares and $3,500,000 in cash 
would be distributed to holders 
of mortgage lien bends of the 
| present company. Presenf stock- 
holders and unsecured creditors 
would be excluded from par- 
ticipation. 


| The line’s property value for 
| purposes of reorganization was 
| less than its $30,000,000 of mort- 
| gage indebtedness, with interest 
|accrued as of last Dec. 31, the 
trustees contended, total mortgage 
|indebtedness with accrued and 
/unpaid interest as of that date 
|amounting to $50.609,582. Under 
|U. S. Supreme Court decisions 
therefore, unsecured creditors and 
| stockholders, representing hold- 
| ings with a nominal value of $28,- 
785,961, are excluded from par- 
| ticipating in the reorganization. 
The proposal calls for the new 
company 
|property free of mortgage 
| debtedness. 


J. W. Holloway With 
Jas Hi. Oliphant & Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—John Whit- 
comb Holloway has become asso- 
ciated with Jas. H. Oliphant & Co.., 
209 South La Salle Street. Mr. 
Holloway was with the Continen- 
tal-Illinois National Bank & Trust 
Co. from 1927 to 1942 —the last 
five years as investment analyst 
in the trust department. 
tinguished war record. included 
service as counter intelligence 
officer with the Twelfth Air Force 
in Africa and Italy and he was 
relieved from active duty as 
| Major in November, 1945. 


‘New Divesiidin iste to 
Chicago Stock Exchange 


CHICAGO, ILL. — Burdick Si- 
mons, President of Sidlo, Simons, 
Roberts & Co., of Denver, Colo- 
rado, Herman Magged and Joseph 
A. Kroeck, both of Chicago, were 
elected to membership in the 
Chicago Stock Exchange by the 
Board of Governors, it is an- 
nounced. 





in- 








val 
c 








to membership, Sidlo, Simons, | 
Roberts & Co., becomes the 
twenty-ninth member corpora- 
tion of the Exchange and the 
sixth investment dealer in the 
City of Denver, Colorado to be- 


come a member of the Exchange. 
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of the road With Federal Judge | 


| 
‘type of automobile to sell be-| 
tween $1,Q00 and $1,300. 

Officers named by Mr. Tucker | 
are Raymond Rausch, former) 
Ford Co. executive, Vice-Presi- | 
dent; Joseph D. Burke, veteran | 


| Bennett, Spanier & Co., Inc., 





to receive the road’s| 


His dis-| 
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lilinois. Personnels 


(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

AURORA, ILL.—William H. 
Flentye, Jr. ‘has joined the staff of 
William H. Flentye & Co., Inc., 
Building, after serving 
in the U. S. Marine Corps. 





(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Jerome R. 
Spanier has joined the staff of 
105 
South La Salle Street, after serv- 
ing in the U. S. Army. 





(Speeial to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


CHICAGA, ILL. — William T. 
Dwyer and Paul B. Isherwood 
have become connected with 
Central Republic Company, 209 
South La Salle Street, after serv- 
ing in the armed forces. 





(Special to THe FINaNcraL CHRONICLE) 


CHICAGO, ILL.— William B. 
Healy is now with Comstock & 
Co., 231 South La Salle Street. In 
the past he was with Alfred 
O’Gara & Co. 





(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

CHICAGO, ILL.—Harold J. 
Passaneau is with Smith, Barney 
& Co., 105 West Adams Street. 
In the past he was with Halsey, 
Stuart &Co., Inc. for many years. 





(Special to Tue Financia CHRONICLE) 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Norton V. 
Smith, Jr. has joined the staff of 
Bache & Co., 135 South La Salle 
Street, after serving in the U. S. 
Navy. 





(Special to THe FINaNciaL CHRONICLE) 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Frank X. 
Duffy has become associated with 
Brailsford & Co., 208 South La 
Salle St. He was formerly with 
First Securities Co. 





(Special to THe FINaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Dixon Jordan 
has become connected with Lam- 
son Bros. & Co., 141 West Jackson 
Boulevard, after serving in the 
U.. & Army, Prior to military 
service he was with Thomson & 
McKinnon. 





(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


CHICAGO, ILL.—John P. Loye 
has become affiliated with David 
A. Noyes. & Co., 208 South La 
calle street, after serving in the 
army. He was previously with 
T.amson Bros. & Co. and Daniel F. 
Rice & Co. 





(Special' to THe FINANczaAL CHRONICLE) 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Thomas J. 


| Barnicle has been added to the 





staff of Daniel F. Rice & Co., 
Board of Trade Building. 


-_——- 





(Special to THe FaNANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

ROCKFORD, ILL. —Erwin 
Smith is now with King & Com- 
pany of Rockford, 321 West State 
Street. He was formerly with 


| Conrads & Company. 





|W. M. Rosenbaum Returns 


With the election of Mr. Simons | 





principal exchanges 


4 


W. M. Rosenbaum & Co., 285 
Madison Avenue, New York ‘City,. 
members New York Stock Ex- 
change, announces the return of 


William M. Rosenbaum from the: 
military service to active partici-- 
pation in the firm. 
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Present Production Problems 


-By HENRY FORD Ii* 
President, Ford Motor Company 


Leading Automobile Executive Points Out Decline in Workers’ Pro- 
ductivity and Asserts That Labor-Management Problem Can Be 
Solved Only by Both Working Harder to Produce More. Cites 
Increases in Ford Production Costs With Labor Costs Alone 100% 
Greater Than in 1941, as Problem That Must Be Solved in Face 
of Fixed Ceiling Prices.’ Says That With Suppliers of Materials 
Affected by Higher Costs, Ford Is Unable to Maintain Steady 
Output, and Mass Production Is Prevented. Asserts Ford Com- 
pany Must Sell Car, Costing Above $1,000 at $728, and It Is 


| neither of us ever refused to meet, | ing hard at the problem together, 
, We have kept everlasting!y at it. both of them with a real sense of 
Furthermore, both sides have | responsibility to the public inter- 
made specific and very real ef-| est. We do not think that Gov- 
forts to achieve some of the objec- | €©mment can provide the solution, 
tives of the other side. We, for | because the principal thing which 
example, called the attention of } Government can bring to bear on 
Union leaders to the fact that,|the problem is the legislative 
although we had given the Union| Club. And you cannot coerce 
in 1941 the security for which| 8Teat numbers of Americans into 
they asked by agreeing to the| doing something that they think 
closed shop and the check-off,|1s unfair and against their best 
there had been 773 unauthorized | interest. We have tried that in 
work-stoppages in the four years| the past and it doesn’t work. It 
since that time. We also reminded| merely makes more __ troubles. 
them that the productivity of em-| There is a big field for sound 
ployees on the job had decreased | labor legislation, but it will not 


Only Able to Bear Loss Because of Reserves to Draw Upos. Con- 
cludes “Only Road to Peace and Plenty” Is for All to Pitch in and 
Work, and Calls Upon Unions to Popularize More Output Among 
Their Members. 


We at the Ford Motor Company undoubtedly face the same 
problems these days that face most of you who are in the manufac- 





turing busi- © 
ness. It there- tions we face in the automotive 
fore seemed industry. 

~ Peay = Ford Labor Relations 


These conditions, let me say, 
are not all bad. We are pleased, 
for example, by the progress 
which we as a company have 
made in the field of labor rela- 
tions—our relationship with our 


nothing that I 
could do bet- 
ter than to 
talk to you 
about our re- 
actions as a 


company to employees. We marked this as a 
our ge « Pia No. 1 objective on our list of post- 

I use the war objectives and it seems to us 
word “reac- | that we have made progress in 


tions” because \the direction of mutual respect 








many of our jand understanding: Throughout 
problems are | this period of unrest and conflict, 
not solved. | the negotiations between the Ford 
‘There is, as |Motor Company and the United 


Henry Ford, 2nd | Automobile Workers have pro- 


ou very well 
aecentin pgp | ceeded in the friendliest fashion, 





difference between solving your! without recriminations or bitter- 
problems and trying to live with) ness. 
them. | Furthermore, since V-J Day 
We see only one solution which, there have been no strikes at the 
holds the promise of being suc-| Ford Motor Company. 
cessful—but before I tell you! [| do not want you to think that 
what we think that is, I would) our negotiations have been any- 
like to. review briefly the condi- | thing but hard, tough bargaining. 
*An address by Mr. Ford batasiet But both sides have kept contin 
the Commonwealth Club in San| Vally in mind that the goal was 
Francisco, Feb. 8, 1946. ‘to reach an agreement. We have 














Py TL LMR LE Eee ULL HAEL CLIT 


FINANCIAL 
ADVERTISING 


In All Its Branches 
Plans Prepared—Conference Invited 


Albert Frank - Guenther Law 


Incorporated 
131 Cedar Street New York 6, N.Y. | 
Telephone COrtlandt 7-5060 
Shoston Chicago Philadelphia San Francisco , 
yrs} 11H AE TUE TM) 


THEY LL 


Trading Markets 





Abitibi Power & Paper Co., Com. 
Brown Company 5/59 
Brown Company 6% Cum. Pfd. 
Brown Company, Common 
Gaumont British Pictures “A” 
Mexican Corp. 

Minn. & Ontario Paper, Com. 
Scophony, Ltd. 

Steep Rock Iron Mines 
Vicana Sugar Co. 6/55 


Vicana Sugar Co., Common 








Greiss Fleger Com. 
Republic Natural Gas Com. 
American Window Glass Com. 
American Wine Co. 


STRAUS & BLOSSER 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members Chicago Stock Exchange 
Associate Member New York Curb 

185 South La Salle St., Chicago 8, Tl. 

Tel. ANDover 5700 Tele. CG 650-651 


ZIPPIN & COMPANY 


Specialists in Foreign Securities 
208 S. La Salle Street 
Chicago 4, Hilinois 
Randolph 4696 CG 451 











el 


about 34% during these same four 
years. We said, in effect: “We 
gave you security, 
your giving management ‘and the 
company securtty?” 

‘We proposed a method achiev- 
ing that end. They didn’t like it. 
But what is significant is that the 
matter was not dropped. They 
didn’t take the position that we 
were trying to destroy the unions. 
They took a try at the problem 
tnemselves and they suggested a 
solution which they liked better. 
We have not yet worked out a 
plan for ‘company security, 
whieh both sides will agree is 


that: such a plan will be part of 
the same.contract that provides 
for a wage increase of 18 cents 
an hour. 

I have said this before, but I 
would like to repeat it here: It is 
our feeling that the problem of 
labor and management getting 


by labor and management work- 


how about | 


workable, but we have agreed. 


along together can only be solved: 


| be written to coerce any group. 

| Ford Production 

| While a solution of our labor 
| relations problems is of the great- 
est importance, it is only .one of 
the major problems which face 
the Ford Motor Company, the 
automotive industry, our sup- 
pliers, and perhaps all industry. 
Let me review briefly some of the 
other conditions we face. 

Shortly after V-J Day we made 
some. calculations and announced 
that we hoped to be. able to turn 
out 80,000 Ford cars and trucks 
by Christmas. That. seemed to us 
the best. Christmas present we 
could deliver to the car-hungry 
American people. 

Actually, instead of 80,000 cars 
and trucks, we produced 30,000. 
We take a good deal of satisfac- 
tion from the fact that more than 
half of all the cars and trucks 


that have been built in this coun- 
try since V-J Day have been Ford 
(Continued on page 867) 
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CG 


135 So. La Salle 
Teletype — CG 28 





Announcing the change of our 


Teletype Number to 


KITCHEN & CO. 


Private Wire to Scherck, Richter Co., St. Louis 


bie 





28 


St., Chicago 3, Il. 
Telephone — State 4950 





Garroll G. Taylor Is 
Now With Adams & Co. 


(Special to THe FINaNctaL CHRONICLE) 
CHICAGO, Ill. — Carroll 
Taylor has become associated with 
Adams & Co., 231 South La Salie 
Street. He was formerly an officer 
of Taylor, Duryea & Co., Inc. and 
in the past was in charge of the 

Chicago office of Lobdell & Co. 


James J. Schmaltz With 
Shearson, Hammill & Co. 


(Special to Tue FINaNciaAL CHRONICLE) 
CHICAGO, Ill. — James’ J. 
Schmaltz has become associated 





208 South La Salle Street. Mr. 
Schmaltz was formerly with 
Clement, Curtis & Co. 
thereto he was an individual floor’ 


change. 


Active Trading Markets 


* American Service Ca. 


Preferred, Class A and Common 


R. Hoe & Co., Inc. 


Common 


*E. & G. Brooke Iron Co. 


Common 


*Nat’l Terminals Corp. 


Common and Preferred 


*Mich. Steel Casting Co. ' 


Common 


’ 


*Recent circular on request 


ADAMS & CO. 


231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 

















G.. 


with Shearson, Hammill & Co.;) 


Prior 


broker on the Chicago Stock Ex~-_ 





CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
TELETYPE CG 361 PHONE STATE 0101 | 





NEW YORK 


' MARKETS 
for the 


MIDWEST 


STRAUSS BROS. 


Members New York Security Dealers Ass'n 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4 
Telephone: Harrison 2075 


Teletype CG 129 
Direct Wire to New York Office 


| 




















CHICAGO 
Telephone: Dearborn 6161 











ROBBINS & MYERS COMMON 
DOCTOR PEPPER CO. COMMON 
COCA COLA BOTTLING OF CHICAGO 
“TENNESSEE GAS & TRANSMISSION 


*Prospectus available wpon request 


DOYLE, O’CONNOR & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 





3, ILLINOIS 
Teletype: CG 1200 





























—-We Maintain Active Markets In— 
CHICAGO SO. SHORE & SO. BEND RR. Com. 
DEEP ROCK OIL CORP. Common 
NORTHERN STATES POWER CO. 6 & 7 Pfds. 


H. M. Byllesby and Company 


Incorporated 


135 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 3 
Telephone State 8711 Teletype CG 273 


New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh Minneapolis 





Koehring Co. 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. 
Central Paper Co., Com. 


Compo Shoe Mach. Co. 


225 EAST MASON ST. 





FR Cae alate sees tes Eee 





CONTINUOUS INTEREST IN: 
THE SECURITIES OF 


Cons. Water Pwr. and Paper Co. 
Wisconsin Power and Light Co. 


LOWW I & CO. 


Members Chicago Stock Exchange 


PHONES—Daly 5392 Chicago: State 0933 


Standard Silica Co. 
National Tool Co. 
Northern Paper Mills Co. 
Froedtert Grain & Malt. Co. 
Hamilton Mfg. Co. 


James Manufacturing Co. 


MILWAUKEE (2), WIS. 
Teletype MI 488 


| | 





JOHN J.0’BRIEN | 
& CO. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb (Associate, 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exch., Inc. 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board oj Trade 


231 S. La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 4 














Macfadden Publications 
Gisholt Machine 


All Wisconsin Issues 














HOLLEY, DAYTON & GERNON 


| Member—Chicago Stock Exchange 


105 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3, IM. 
CG 262 Centra! v780 





l| Offices in Wisconsin 
||| Eau Claire - Fond du Lac - La Crosse 


‘il 


Madison ” Wausau 
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Real Estate Securities 








The postwar importance of the Financial District of New York 
has been accentuated by the fact that the American Airlines has just 
seen fit to open an office at 120 Broadway. According to newspaper 
releases, this new office is expected to handle about one-third of the 


transcontinental and overseas travel of the American Airlines. 


Until 


now, the ticket offices of the airlines have only been in the Midtown 


area of New York City. 

Before the war, the financial 
section was the main area of all 
the steamship companies. It seems 
probable that they will see fit to 
again locate in this section. 

The section should also benefit 
by the overflow from the adjacent 
insurance trade section which is 








REAL ESTATE 
SECURITIES 


_ Primary Markets in: 





Hotel St. George, 4’s 
165 Broadway, 


870 - 7th Ave. 4'2’s 
(Park Central Hotel) 


Savoy Plaza 3-6’s, ’56 
Beacon Hotel, 4’s 


* 


SHASKAN & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


40 EXCHANGE PL.,N.Y. Digby 4-4950 
Bell Teletype NY !-953 


a 
ee oe 


Y's 


LS 


* > 














TITLE CO! PANY 
CERTIFICAi cs 


BOUGHT - SOLD - QUOTED 


Complete Statistical Information 





@©— 








L. J. GOLDWATER & CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 
39 Broadway 
New York 6, N. Y. 





HAnover 2-8970 Teletype NY 1-1203 





Trading Markets Maintained: 
Broadway Barclay 2/56 
Broadway Motors 4-6/48 

| Poli New England Theatre 5/83 

Savoy Plaza 3-6/50 

Westinghouse Bldg. 4/48 


—— 


J. S. Strauss & Co. 


155 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4 


+] Tele. SF 61 & 62 EXbrook 1285 





very crowded at the present time. 
Many of the buildings in the a- 
nancial section of New York are 
financed with real estate bond is- 
sues which still appear to offer 
possibilities of enhancement in 
value because of the discount 
from var at which these issues are 
selling. 
Among these are: 
39 Broadway, (B’way Trinity 
Place Corp.) 

50 Broadway 

40 Wall Street 

Westinghouse Bldg. 

165 Broadway 

Broadway Barclay Bldg. 

The latter two issues at the 
moment seem to have best appeaf 
for price appreciation. 

The 165 Broadway property is 
a 32-story office building. The 
company also owns the adjoining 
5-story at 99 Liberty St., and the 
6-story bank building at 169-171 
Broadway. All of the latter build- 
ings except the ground floor and 
come 105,000 square feet of the 
main building (20% of its rent- 
able area) is leased until 1949 to 
the Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 
Indications are that the Bank will 
retain this space after the expira- 
tion of their lease and will prob- 
ably also lease some additional 
space in the building now occu- 
pide by the Government. 

The bond issue of $7,778,000 
(selling at 79%) pays 442% inter- 
est and is secured by a first mort- 
gage on the land and buildings at 
165 Broadway and 99 Liberty St, 


and a mortgage subject to $1,195,- 


000 liens'on the 169-171 Broadway 
oroperty. In addition to the 442% 
interest, company retires’ bonds 
thru sinking fund operation 
($950,000 retired since reorganiz- 
ation in 1939). 

The Broadway Barclay Bonds 
are secured by a first mortgage on 
land and a 44 story building at 225 
Broadway. Bonds currently sell- 
ing at 47% par 2% fixed interest, 
after which, balance of earnings 
are split three ways: ‘#rd fer ad- 
ditional interest, % for sinking 
fund and '% to the ownership. 


Price of the bonds seems to be be- 
‘ow other issues in the section 
which seems to indicate a good 
possibility of leverage. 


‘Morgan Stanley 


Group Offers 
Boston & Me. Bonds 


Morgan Stanley & Co. and Dick 
& Merle-Smith with their associ- 
ates have purchased and are reof- 
fering at 103%. and interest $18,- 
000,00, Boston and Maine RR. first 
mortgage 4’s due July 1, 1960. As- 
sociated with the manager in the 
offering are Blyth & Co., Inc., 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., Lazard 
Freres & Co. and Whiting, Weeks 
& Stubbs. The New York Stock 
Exchange has approved the par- 
ticipation of member firms in the 
offering. The bonds do not consti- 
tute a new issue but were pur- 
chased from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. The RFC is 
understood, through this and other 
transactions, to have sold all of its 
holdings of this issue. Simultane- 
ously with this purchase the Bos- 
ton and Maine RR. is itself pur- 
chasing approximately $2,375,000 
of ahe bonds for retirement. This 
will reduce their first mortgage 
debt to $64,139,000, as_ against 
$74,000,000 at the time of the issu- 
ance of the bonds in 1940. In ad- 
dition during the same period the 
railroad has retired nearly $20,- 
000,000 of junior bonds. 

The Boston and Maine has had 
satisfactory results from its recent 
purchase of Diesel engines for use 
on freight traffic. The road’s com- 
putation of savings through the 
operation of these new Diesels 
would indicate an aggregate oper- 
ating savings of approximately 
$3,600,000 per year when all have 
been. delivered. This estimated 
Saving nearly equals the road’s 
fixed charges, which now aggre- 
gate about $3,860,000. 


To Redeem 32% and 
3% Treasury Bonds 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 14—The 
Treasury announced today that it 
will call redemption on June 15, 
the outstanding 3%% Treasury 
Bonds due June 15, 1949, and the 
issue of Treasury 3% Bonds due 
June 1948. There are approxi- 
mately $818,000,000 of the 3%% 
Bonds and $1,035,000,000 of 3% is- 
sue outstanding. 











E. F. Gillespie Resumes 
Eugene F. Gillespie is resuming 
his investment business from of- 





| fices at 15 Broad St., New York 
| City, as President of E. F. Gilles- 
|pie & Co., Inc. Mr. Gillespie has 
_ been serving as Colonel in the U. 
.\S. Army Air Force since 1940. 
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Real Estate Securities 
Since 1929 


a ee 


Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 


41 Broad Street, New York 4 


HAnover 2-2100 | 





he 





‘| Real Estate Securities 


Prince & Lafayette Streets 
5s ’52—New York 


Lott Hotels, Inc.—Chicago 
Devon Corp. Detroit 


Roosevelt Hotel, Common 
St. Louis 


Myles Standish Co. Boston 
VALIQUET & CO. 
135 So. La Salle St. 


CHICAGO 
Central 4402 











4 
CG-81 











| 





TRADING MARKETS IN 





Broadway Barclay. 2s 1956 
Commodore Hotel, Inc. W. I. 
Fuller Bldg. 2's, 1949 W. S. 
Gov. Clinton 2s 1952 W. S. 
Grant Bldg. 24s, 1949 W. 8. 
Hotel Lexington Units 
Hotel St. George 4s 1950 | 
Mayflower Hotel Corp. Stock 


150 Mroadway 








Tel. EArclay 7-2360 








AMOTT, BAKER & GO. 


Incorporated 


N. ¥. Majestic 4s 1956 W. S. 

| Roosevelt Hotel 5s 1964 ‘ 

| Roosevelt Hotel Common 
Savoy Plaza 3s 1956 W. S. 
Sherneth Corp. 534s, W. 8S. 
40 Wall St. 5s 1966 W. S. - 
165 Broadway 4%s 1958 
870 7th Ave. 414s 1957 W.S. | 


omer 


New York 7, N. Y. 
Teletype NY 1-588 





Home Mortgage Trends 


By ROGER W. BABSON 


Mr, Babson Calls Attention to Easier Home Mortgage Terms and 
Holds. Now Is a Good Time to Plan a New Home, Despite High 


Building Costs. Warns Against 


Investors Tying Up Money in 


Long-Term Low Interest Mortgages, and Sees Advantages to Home 
Builders in the So-Called “Packaged” Mortgages, Which Comprise 
Loans for Home Equipment as Well as Building Construction. 


Mortgage moey is cheaper today than ever before in the history 


of the United States. Even the 


6% * 


Cooperative Banks, which have 





charged 
ever since 

their organ- | 
ization years | 
ago, are now 
loaning money 
at 4%. More- 
over, the 
terms are 
very much 
easier than 
ever before. 
During the 
years preced- 
ing the last 
depression 


home mort- 
gages were 
written for 


from three to 
five years as 
a maximum. 
Now the borrower can be accom- 
modated by mortgages written for 
20 years, or perhaps even longer. 


Cost of Building 


Although it is much easier to 
borrow money today than during 
prewar days, the cost of home 
building now averages about 50% 
higher. However, the carrying 
charges at 4% on a house costing 
$7,500 are no greater, in total, 
than were the carrying charges at 
6% on a house costing $5,000 in 
prewar days. Hence, this is a 
good time to plan a new home. 
Surely the land should be pur- 
chased at once. 

The very fact that money rates 
are very low and building costs 
are high makes mortgages less 
attractive to the lender. In fact, 
I see little inducement for private 
individuals to loan money on 
mortgages at this time unless they 
do it to help the sale of property 
which they desire to unload. 
a cold business proposition, I 
should hate to tie my money up 
for 20 years at 3% or 4% inter- 
est. This is why I am bearish on 


Roger W. Babson 


| new 


As | 


over about 18 months. This, how- 
ever, has been a heavy burden on 
young people. Now, under “pack- 
aged” mortgages, all these brand 
appliances can be included 
with the original cost of the 
house, and paid for over a period 
of 20 years. Furthermore, this 
program is much more convenient 
to the borrower because he is 
dealing with and making pay- 
ments to only one concern, name- 
ly the bank, instead of to several 
iocal dealers. I estimate the cost 
of such equipment would add 
only about 60 cents a month for 
every $100 worth bought on the 
above basis. 

To keep the house up-to-date, 
these “packaged” mortgages al- 


tow for replacement of appliances 


and provide payments therefor by 
the addition of a few cents to the 
above-mentioned monthly figure. 
It should also be remembered 
that under such a program the 
cost of the appliances is consid- 
erably reduced as the agent’s 
commissions are either eliminated 
or cut down to a nominal figure. 
Whether or not your bank will 
pay for your electrical appliances, 
it will take your mortgage on a 
monthly payment basis which 
will include payment of taxes, in- 
surance premiums, legal title fees, 
and other expenses. All of this 
amounts up to no more than you 
are now paying for rent. More- 
over, under this new system you 
will some day own your home 
outright without any more pay- 
ments. 


Bullish en Electrical Companies 
When I saw the Government 
cancelling. its big war contracts 
'with the General Electric, the 
Westinghouse, and other similar 
companies after Japan collapsed, 


I became fearful. Although these 





most high grade, long-term bond 
issues. 


“Packaged” Mortgages 


Borrowers have another advan- 
tage today in many communities. 
I have just noticed an advertise- 
ment by: the First Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Association of New 
Haven, Connecticut, offering to 
“loan money for building and 
equipping a home with all me- 


chanical conveniences for com- 
fortable living.’ This includes in- 
sulation, cooking range, refrig- 


erator, washing machine, garbage 
disposal, ventilating fan as well as 
complete heating and lighting 
equipment and the latest plumb- 
ing fixtures. I understand that 
some banks are even including air 
conditioning. 

Up to the present time, when 
these electrical appliances were 
available, it has been possible to 
buy them on installments, running 


companies would save consider- 
able through the elimination of 


the excess-profits taxes, yet I 
doubted if new peace business 


would offset the loss of war busi- 
ness. The more, however, I study 
these ‘packaged’ mortgages the 
more hopeful I become for the 
electrical appliance stocks. Cer- 
tainly, if this new form of loaning 
money to home builders becomes 
general, it should be a boon to the 
electrical equipment industry. 
Home owners will buy much more 
equipment and much better equip- 
ment. Furthermore, this trend 
will meke housewerk lighter, 
conserve and protect foods, and 
perhaps even reduce the cost of 
living. One other thought: This 
expansion should greatly increase 
the demand for “fix-it” shops 
which is a suggestion to return- 
‘ing G. L.’s. 
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NASD Exonerales Halsey, Stuart & Co. 


Governors of Association Decide That Attempt of Firm to Arrange 
Competitive Sale of Connecticut Light and Power Bonds Was Not 
Conduct Inconsistent With Commercial Honor or Ethical Trade 


Principles. 
Committee. 


a refunding issue of Series J 
' the outstanding Series G bonas an 
| May 1, 1945, and to have the ad- 
'aitional cash in hand and de- 
| posited with the Trustee for the 
'redemption of the Series G bonds 


Reverses Verdict of District No. 13 Business Conduct | 


| 


June 1, 1945. 
Through the services of the two 


| bonds, to publish-notice to redeem | 


| 


The Board of Governors of the National Association of Securities | investment banking firms com- | 


Dealers on Feb. 4 rendered a decision in the case brought to it on | Plainant was advised that seven | 


appeal by Halsey, Stuart & Co..@ 





Inc., against a former ruling of 
the Business Conduct Committee 
ot District No. 13 of the Associa- 
tion, which last November nad re- 
buked Halsey, Stuart & Co., for 
“engaging in an unethical prac-| 
lice,” whe. the firm attempted to | 
arrange a competitive sale of 
Connecticut Light & Power | 
Bonds. The sale of the bonds in 
question had already been ar- 
ranged privately by hte company 
through two investment houses, 
and a hearing on the Confirma- 
tion of the sale was set before 
the Connecticut Public Utilities 
Commission. It was at this hear- 
ing that Halsey, Stuart & Co., put 
in appearance and made an offer 
to the company to buy the bonds 
at a price in excess of that to be 
received under private sale. The 
following is the full text of the 
decision of the Board of Gover- 
nors of NASD in the case: 


Board of Governors 
National Association of Securities 
Dealers, Inc. 

In the Matter ot 
The Connecticut Light & Power 

Company, Compla‘nant 
vs. 
Halsey “‘*-~t & Cn. Inc., 
35 Wall Street, i 
New York 5, N. Y. 
Respondent 


DECISION 
Complaint No, 104, District No. 13 


The Connecticut Light & Power 
Company, a corporation organ- 
ized under the laws of, and doiag 
business in the State of Connecti- 
cut, filed this complaint on June 
13, 1945 with the District Business 
Conduct Committee of District 13 
against the respondent, Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., Inc., a corporation 
organized under the laws of Illi- 
nois and a member of the Associ- 
ation, maintaining an office in 
New York City, alleging that cer- 
tain conduct of respondent had 
been - inconsistent . with _ high 
standards of). commercial . honor 
and just and equitable principles 
of trade, in violation of Section 1 
of Article III of the Rules of Fair 
Practice. 

The respondent filed its answer 
on July 3, 1945 denying that it 
had violated the Association 
Rules, and thereafter both com- 
plainant and respondent file ad- 
ditional pleadings. Neither party 
requested a hearing before the 
District Business Conduct Com- 
mittee and that Committee did 
not set the matter down for hear- 
ing upon its own motion under 
section 8 of the Code of Proced- 
ure for Handling Trade Practice 
Complaints. 

The case was considered by the 
District Business Conduct Com- 
mittee for District 13 upon the 
pleadings theretofore filed by the 
parties and its decision was issued 
on Nov. 1, 1945 finding that the 
respondent had violated Section 
1 of Article III of the Rules, cen- 
suring the respondent for such 
violation and assessing against 
the respondent the costs of the 
proceeding. By letter dated Nov. 
9, 1945 respondent made applica- 
tion for review by the Board of 
Governors of the decision of the 
District Committee and requested 
a hearing upon the review and an 
opportunity to file a brief. After 
due notice a hearing was held be- 
fore members of the Board of 
Governors on Dec. 12, 1945, at 
which both parties presented oral 
argument. A brief was also filed 
by respondent. 


During the early part of 1945 
and for a number of years prior 





| bility of refuning its outstanding 


amount of its 3% % Series G bonds | 
which were redeemable only on} 
the semi-annual dividend dates 
of June 1 and Dec. 1 upon publi- 
cation thirty days in advance of 
notice of its intention to redeem. | 
The total redemption price for the 
entire issue of bonds outstanding 
on June 1, 1945 was $16,720,000. 


Beginning in March, 1945, the 
complainant considered the possi- 





Series G bonds by the issuance of 
additional bonds at a lower in- 
terest rate. After consultation | 
with two investment banking | 
firms in Connecticut, complainant 
concluded for various reasons pained a 
it was desirable to have all com-| 
mitments in hand before Satur- | 


sue of $16,000,000 


insurance companies and one 


comercial bank would be inter- | 


ested in purchasing an entire is- 
in principal 
amount of complainant’s 3% 
Series J bonds to be dated May 
1, 1945 and due May 1, 1978. On 
April 18, 1945 complainant’s 
Board of Directors formally au- 


| thereon, set April 25, 1945 as the 


thorized the employment of the! 


two investment banking firms to 
act as complainant’s agents to find 
nurchasers by private placement 


for the new Series J bonds, and | 
approved the form of application | 


to be filed immediately with the 
Connecticut Public Utilities Com- 


mission for approval of the issu-| 


ance of the Series J bonds. 
application stated that the com- 


plainant “expects to sell these 


The | 
' ducted 


day, April 28, 1945 for the sale of | bonds through private sales to al 


limited number of institutions, at! 
a substantial premium plus ac- 
crued interest,” that the proceeds 
were to be used for the redemp- 
tion on June 1, 1945 of its Ser.es 
G bonds and that complainant 
“proposes at the time of the hear- 
ing to submit a statement of the 
amount of the premium to be re- 
ceived from the proposed sale and 
of the estimated expenses in con- 
nection therewith.” This applica- 
tion was filed with the Connecti- 
cut Public Utilities Commission 
on April 18, 1945, and the Con- 
necticut Commission, being re- 
quired by law to give at least 
seven days’ notice of the hearing 


date of the hearing on such ap- 
plication. : 
On or about April 25, 1945, after 
further discussions with its 
agents,, complainant was advised 
that eight institutions had agreed 
to buy the $16,000,000 in principal 
amount of Series J bonds at a 
price of 106.980365%. The pro- 
ceeds of this sale would be $17,- 
116,858, from which would be de- 
estimated expenses of' 


$35,000 and the finders fees of the | 
two investment banking firms in! 





Connecticut of $40,000; and after 
redemption of the Series G bonds 
at 104% the balance of the pro- 
ceeds would increase the com- 
plainant’s cash reserves by $321,- 
858. The complainant’s president 
presented these facts to the Con- 
necticut Commission at the pub- 
lic hearing held before the Com- 
mission on April 25, 1945. 


On April 19, 1945 respondent 
was advised by letter from the 
Secretary of the Connecticut Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission dated 
April 18, 1945, that complainant 
had filed an application for ap- 
proval of the proposed issuancc 
of the Series J bonds and that the 
matter was scheduled for hearin 
on April 25, 1945. Upon receipt o° 
such letter respondent telc- 
graphed the president of the com- 
plainant that “It is our opinion 
you can receive the highest pos- 
sible price for your bonds only b7 
offering them at open competitive 
sale. We hereby request an 0»)- 
portunity to submit a bid for your 
proposed Series J bonds at open 
competitive sale. We are accord- 
ingly advising the Connecticut 
Commission to this effect. We 


(Continued on page 865) 











thereto, the complainant had out- 
standing $16,000,000 in principal 











SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY 


Invitation for Bids 


for 
$50,000,000 First Mortgage 


Southern Pacific Railroad Company, hereinafter called the “Railroad Com- 

pany,”’ hereby requests bids for 
$50,000,000, principal amount, First: Mortgage Bonds, Series F (herein- 
after called the ‘‘Bonds of Series F’’), to be dated January 1, 1946; to mature 

January 1, 1996; to bear interest (payable semi-annually on January 1 and 

July 1 of each year) at a rate (which must be a multiple of Yath of 1%) to 

be named by the accepted bidder; and to be secured by the Railroad Com- 

pany’s First Mortgage, dated as of July 1, 1945, as suppleme.sted by First and 

Second Supplemental Indentures, each dated as of January 1, 1946 (herein- 

after called the ‘‘First Mortgage’’), to The Chase National Bank of the City 

of New York, as Trustee. 

The Bonds of Series F will be guaranteed unconditionally as to both principal 
and interest by endorsement by Southern Pacific Company. . 

The Bonds of Series F will be issued as coupon bonds in the denomination of 
$1,000, or as fully registered bonds in denominations set forth in the draft of the 
Circular hereinafter mentioned. They will be redeemable .at the option of the 
Railroad Company, as a whole, or in part by lot, at any time, on not less than 
60 days’ published notice, at prices detérminéd in accordance with the formula 
applying to optional redemption set forth in the draft of the Circular. 


Pursuant to the First and Second Supplementaf Indentufes to the First Mort- 
gage, the Railroad Company will pay to the Trustee on ov before July Ist in 
each year, beginning on July 1, 1951, as a Sinking Fund by which the Bonds of 
Series F and’ bonds of other series issued under the First Mortgage may be retired, 
(a) a sum equal to one per cent. of the principal amount of Bonds of Series E 
and Bonds of Series F theretofore authenticated and delivered under the First 
Mortgage, as supplemented by the First and Second Supplemental Indentures, 
less (i) the principal amount of Bonds of Series E and Bonds of Series F there- 
tofore surrendered to the Trustee and cancelled, except Bonds of Series E and 
Bonds of Series F retired through any sinking fund for bonds issued under the 
First Mortgage and (ii) the principal amount of -Bonds of Series E and Bonds 


“of Series F which shall have matured or which the Railroad Company shall have 


called for redemption, otherwise than through the operation of any sinking fund 
for bonds issued under the First Mortgage, but which shall not have been pre- 
sented for payment, or (b) a sum equal to the amount available therefor out of 
the net income of the Railroad Company for the preceding calendar year in 
accordance with the provisions of the following paragraph, whichever sum is less. 
The First Mortgage provides that, if the lease of the Railroad Company’s railroad 
properties by Southern Pacific Company should be- amended .(other than the 
renewal or extension thereof on the same terms), or a new lease entered into, 
which would result in reducing the net income of the Railroad Company below 
what it would have had if no such amendment had been mace, or new iease’ 
entered into, the annual payment into this Sinking Fund will be the amount 
specified in (a) above. 

In case the net income of the Railroad Company for any calendar year shall be 
insufficient to provide for the full sinking fund payment described in the pre- 
ceding paragraph and the full sinking fund payments to be made on the next 
succeeding July 1, on bonds of all series then outstanding which, under the pro- 
visions of the First Mortgage and the provisions of such bonds, rank pari passu 
with this Sinking Fund, the amount of net income available for such sinking funds 
shall be prorated among the sinking funds for such series of bonds, respectively, 
in proportion to the maximum amounts which would be payable into such sinx- 
ing funds, respectively, on such July 1 if the net income of the Railroad Company 
for such calendar year had been sufficient to make such maximum payments. 
The amount to be paid into this Sinking Fund in any year may be increased to 
the extent provided in any supplemental indentures creating other series of 
bonds, but the principal amount of Bonds of Series F to be redeemed in any one 
year out of this Sinking Fund shall in no event exceed the principal amount of 
such Bonds, which, at the Sinking Fund redemption price applicable to such year, 
can be redeemed with the moneys payable for such year into the Sinking Fund 
on account of Bonds of Series F. 

No payment into this Sinking Fund on account of Bonds of Series F shall be 
required in any year if prior to July 1 in such year all of the Bonds of Series F 
shall have been retired or shall have matured or been called for redemption but 
not been presented for payment. 

Payments into this Sinking Fund may be made at the option of the Railroad 
Company either in cash or in bonds of any series issued at any time under the 
First Mortgage, other than Bonds of Series D, at the principal amount thereof, 
or partly in cash and partly in such bonds. All moneys paid to the Trustee for 
this Sinking Fund shall be applied by it to the purchase of bonds of any series 
issued at any time under the First Mortgage, other than Bonds of Series D, as 
the Railroad Company may instruct, at private sale or in the open market, but at 
a cost (exclusive of accrued interest, brokerage charges and other expenses) not 
exceeding the respective sinking fund redemption prices for such bonds, on the 
date of such purchase, or, if not redeemable for sinking fund, the respective 
optional redemption prices of such bonds on the date of such purchase, or, if 
not redeemable, the principal amount thereof: Except as otherwise provided. in 
the First’Supplemental Indenture and in the Second Supplemental Indenture, 
the Railr6ad Company may, at any time, beginning July 1, 1951, cail.for redemp- 
tion for this Sinking Fund an amount of Bonds of Series F, or bonds of any 
series, issued under the First Mortgage, which are redeemable for this Sinking 
Fund, up to the amount which will exhaust the moneys then in this Sinking Fund. 
All bonds delivered to the Trustee on account of this Sinking Fund or purchased 
ort redeemed by the application of moneys in this Sinking Fund, shall be can- 
celled and no bonds shall be issued in lieu thereof. 


%Y% Bonds, Series F. 


The issuance of the Bonds of Series F andthe sale of $50,000,000, principal 
amount, of the Bonds of Series F, and the guaranty thereof, require authorization 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, Acceptance of any bid will be subject 
to and contingent upon obtaining such authorization. 

The proceeds of the sale of the First Mortgage Bonds of Series F will be 
applied to the retirement or redemption of the Reilroad Company’s First Mort- 
gsge Bonds, Series C, due January 1, 1996, of which there are now $50,000,000, 
principal amount, outstanding in the hands of the public... There are also 
$25,000,000. principal amount, First Mortgare Bords, Series A, due January 1, 
1961, and $50.000,000, principal amount, First Mortgage Bonds, Series B, due 
January 1, 1986, issued and outstanding in the hands of the public, and 
$25,000,000, principal amount, First Mortgage Bords. Series D, due January 1, 
1996, owned by Southern Pacific Company, all of which efe guaranteed as‘to \ 
principal and interest by Southern Pacific Company. There have been sold, sub- 
ject to approval of the issuarce and sale thereof by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, for which application is now pending, $50,000,000, principal 
amount, First Mortgage Bonds, Series E, to refund the above-mentioned 
$50,000.000, principal amount, of First Mortgage Bonds, Series B. 

The Railr Company invites bids for the purchase of not less than the entire 
issue of the Bonds of Series F. Bids may be made by a single bidder or by a 
eroup of bidders. If a bid is signed by a representative on behalf of a group of 
bidders, each bidder makes the representative the bidder’s agent, duly author- 
ized to bid, to improve or vary the bid, to receive acceptance or refusal thercof, 
to receive notice of closing, to accept delivery of the Bonds and generally to 
represent, act for and bind the buyer in respect to the bid,its acceptance, refusal, 
improvement, variance or performance, and the representative warrants that he 
has such authority. Each bid must name a specified price, plus accrued interest 
from January 1, 1946, to the date of'delivery, No bid stating a price of less than 
98% ef the principal amount of the Bonds.cf Series F, plus accrued interest, 
vill be considered. As stated in the Form of Bid accompanying the Request for 
Bids, berring even daté herewith, the obligations of the several members of a 
eroup cf bidders shall be several and not joint. All bids must be submitted in 
duplicate on the said Form of Bid, which, together with the draft of Circular 
setting forth information concerning the Railroad Company and the Bonds, is 
being distributed to persons of whom the Reilroad Company has knowledge as 
being possibly interested in the purchase of the Bonds. Copies of the draft of 
Circuler may be obtained from the undersigned in reasonable quantities upon 
request. 

Bids must be enclosed with accompanying papers in a plain envelope, securely 
sealed, bearing no indication of the name of the bidder or bidders or the amount 
of the bid, marked ‘“‘Bid for Southern Pacific Rei‘road Company First Mortgage 
Rords, Series F,’’ and eddressed to J. A. Simpson. Treasurer, Southern Pacific 
Railroad Company, Suite 2117, 165 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. All bids 
must be received at that office on or before 12 o'clock Noon, Eastern Standard 
Time, on February 18, 1°46. Bids so received will be opened by an authorized 
officer of the Railroad Company, at said office promptly efter 12 o’cleck Noon, 
Eastern Standard Time, on said date. Each bidder may attend the opening of 
the bids in persen or by a duly authorized represent-tive. Each bid must be 


accompanied bv certifies! cr bank cashier’s check in New York Clearing House 
funds, for $1,000,000. payable to the order of Southern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, such checks to be returned except to the accepted bidder. The deposit so 
made by the accepted bidder, or group of bidders, will be applied, to the extent 
provided in said Form of Bid, on the purchase price of the Bonds. No interest 
will be allowed on the amounts of checks furnished by bidders. 


The Railroad Company may accept the bid deemed by it to be most edvan- 
tageous, but reserves the right to reject any and all bids. Unless the Railroad 
Company shall reject all bids, notice of acceptance of tte most favorable bid, 
subject to the approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission, will be given 
orally, or by telephone or telegraph, to the successful bidder or to the represen- 
tative or representatives of the successful bidder not leter than one o’cieck P. M., 
Eastern Standard Time, on February 19, 1946, and all bids shall be irrevocable 
until that time. Any bid not accepted at such time will te deemed to have been 
rejected. The determination of the most favorable bid will be made on the basis 
of the lowest net interest cost, arrived at by computing et the rate named in each 
bid, interest for the term of the Bonds of Series F on the full principal amount 
and deducting therefrom the premium, if any, or adding thereto the discount, if 
any, resulting from the price named in such bid. 

The successful bidder or group of bidders will be furnished with a favorable 
opinion of Messrs. Cravath, Swaine & Moore as to the validity of the First Mort- 
gage as supplemented by the First and Second Supplemental Indentures thereto, 
of the Bonds of Series F and of the guaranty thereof, and the successful bidder 
or bidders shall have no right to refuse ts purchase the Bonds of Series F on 
the basis of any questions as to such validity if such favorable opinion shall be 
furnished. ‘ 

A copy of a draft of the Second Supplemental Indenture and a copy of the 
First Mortgage (to both of which reference is made for a more complete descrip- 
tion of the terms of the Bonds and the rights of the holders thereof), a copy of 
a draft of the Agreement between Southern Pacific Company and the Trustee 
under the First Mortgage providing for the guaranty of the Bonds of Series F, 
and a copy of the application to the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
accompanying exhibits are available for inspection at the office of the undersigned, 
Suite 2117, 165 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y., and at the office of the Trustee, 
The Chase National Bank of the City of New York, 15 Broad Street, New 
York 15, N. Y., and at the office of the Assistant Treasurer of the Railroad Com- 
pany, Room 654; 65 Market Street, San Francisco 5, California. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY 
By J. A. SIMPSON, Treasurer 
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While high grade rail bonds push steadily forward into new high 


| prospective merger of Pere Mar-| 


regular monthly meeting sched- 


! 


quette into the parent company. 
It is expected that this offer will 
be reopened and approved by the. 
boards of the two roads at their 


uled for Feb. 19. Some objections 
have been voiced as to the pro- 


Andrew J. Lord Killed 


Andrew J. Lord, head of Lord, 
Abbett & Co., Inc., 63 Wall Street, 
New York City, died in Memorial 
Hospital, Morristown, N. J., from 

injuries re- 


ground, as typified by the record low interest cost on last week’s 
Union Pacific Debentures, rail stocks remain in a narrow price range 





with the tone generally on the easy side. 
ceptions has been Chesapeake & Ohio common. 
a disappointing market performance for quite a spell while specula- 
tive enthusiasm held sway, this* 


investment issue has_ recently 
been attracting considerable new 
buying interest at the highest 
prices reached in many years. 
Harassed by a heavy excess 
profits tax burden during the war 
years the company had difficulty 
in showing any material margin 
of earnings over its dividend 
payments. However, the regular 
$3.00 a share and $0.50 extra were 
maintained for the four years 
1941-1944, inclusive. Last year in 
lieu of the cash extra there was 
a distribution of one share ‘of 
Pittston stock for each 40 shares 
of Chesapeake & Ohio. With the 
heavy tax burden and mainte- 
nance of dividends the road be- 


One of the notable ex- 
Having turned in 








Chicago Railways 
Cons. “A” 5s, 1927 
Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul 
5s, 1975 & 5s, 2000 


Alabama Mills 


Timm Aircraft 





Ernst&Co. 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange and other 
leading Security and Commodity Excks. 


120 Broadway, New York5,N.Y. 
231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill, 











Specialists in 
RAILROAD 
SECURITIES 


Selected Situations at all Times 








BUSPi22int & G 
I TF122t« YC 
GUARANTEED RAILROAD STOCKS-BONDS 
_ INCORPORATED 
25 Broad Street New York 4, N. Y. 


Telephone BOwling Green 9-6400 
Teletype NY 1-1063 











Boston & Maine 
Railroad 


Prior Preferred 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Adams & Peck 


63 Wall Street, New York 5 
BOwling Green 9-8120 Tele. NY 1-724 
Boston Philadelphia Hartford 


gan running an excess of current 
liabilities over current assets, a 
condition which was not materi- 
ally bettered through Sept., 1945. 
This neturally in turn resulted in 
a question in some _ investors’ 
minds as to the possibility of con- 
tinuing the dividend unless some 
tax relief was forthcoming. 
Naturally the whole situation 
changed dramatically for the bet- 
ter late last year. Repeal-of the 
excess profits tax was taken to 
virtually assure higher earnings 
for Chesapeake & Ohio given no 
more than a normal level of gen- 
eral industrial activity. More- 
over, accelerated amortization of 
defense projects resulted in aj} 
large tax credit in 1945. The com- 
pany had net working capital of 
only about $3,000,000 on Sept. 30 
and by the end of November this 
had jumped to almost. $33,000,000. 


Traffic so far this year has been 
holding close to the levels of a 
year ago and should continue at | 
high levels unless adversely af-| 
feeted by labor. conditions in the | 
steel mills: or later in the coal | 
mines. On the basis of the present | 
prospects it seems reasonable to 
expect 1946 earnings of at least 
$4.50 a share which would fully 
justify confidence in maintenance 
of the $3.60 regular and $0.50) 
extra dividends. In fact, in many 
quarters it is anticipated that 
C. & O. stockholders may look 
forward to an even more liberal | 
distribution. 


The recent strength in Chesa- 
peake & Ohio common has natur- 
ally again turned attention to the 








| 140% 





ceived when 
he was thrown 
from his horse 
near his home 
at New Ver- 
non, N. J. 
Lord, Abbett 
& Co., Inc., is 
one of the 
country’s 
largest in- 
vestment 


posed treatment of the junior pre- 
ferred stock of Pere Marquette 
but no formal opposition has ap- 
peared and the general feeling is 
that the plan will be consummated 
over the not too distant future. If 
this line of thinking proves cor- 
rect both classes of Pere Mar- 
quette preferred stock are con-|j 
sideraly underpriced at recent 
levels. 


The prior preference stock is to 


: houses, $ 
receive one share of new Ches- carinie ey a 
apeake & Ohio 3%% preferred than 60 mil- 


stock and one-third of a share of 
Chesapeake & Ohio common. The 
preferred stock is to receive 0.8 
share of the new preferred and 
0.4 share of Chesapeake & Ohio 
common, The preferred is to be | American 


convertible into 1.6. shares of | Busi - Uni 
Chesapeake & Ohio common a d. i Gaon” aoa tacdone pyr 


. na} Funds; 
will presumably be non-callable | or and Union Common Stock 
for either three or five years. The | fynd Prior to forming Lord, Ab- 


conversion price works out to just | ; : as 
about 62% for Chesapeake & Ohio Vice-President of Shields & Co. 
or practically on the market at|,nq was connected with S. W. 
the present writing. . | Strauss Company ee 

Without any conversion feature| He was chairman of the Board 
the new Chesapeake & Ohio pre-|of Research and Management 
ferred, -with a dividend rate of! Council, Inc., and a director of the 
342% protected by a wide mar-| Morris County Savings Bank of 
gin of earnings even in depres-| Morristown, N. J., and the Atlan- 
sion years, should be worth a|tic Coast Fisheries Co. He was 


lion dollars of 
investment 
funds, includ- 
- ing Affiliated 
Fund; Ine.; 








Andrew J. Lord 


premium over ‘par under present | Vice-Chairman of the Morristown. 


money market conditions. -With Chapter of the American Red 
the convertible feature very close |Cross and was Chairman of the 
to the market and_ protection | Chapter’s finance committee. He 
from losing the stock through call! was a member of the executive 
for a few years at least, the stock | committee of the National Asso- 


| should command a wide premium | ciation of Investing Companies. 


—the general feeling is around ; riy hic wif ‘ 
115 to 120. On nore basis the | eveied Winiine | OB ewer Leary 
Pere Marquette prior preference | dren, Barbara, Andrew James, Jr., 
would be worth between 135% and | and Drew-Anne, and two brothers, 
(now selling around 116) 
and the preferred would be worth 
between 116%4 and 120%, (now 
selling around 94). 


Dr. John Wesley Lord, pastor of 
the First Methdoist Church of 
Westfield, N. J.; and Dr. C. Don- 
ald Lord of Glen Rock, N. J. 





Buys Aatocar Stock 
From Liberty Aircraft 


Oliver H. Payne, Chairman of 
the board of Liberty Aircraft 
Products Corporation, announced 
that Atlas Corporation has pur- 
chased an additional 20,000 shares 
of Autocar Company 5% converti- 
ble preferred stock from Liberty. 
This transaction is pursuant to the 
option granted by Liberty at the 
time Atlas purchased the original 
block of 20,000 shares last Decem- 
ber. 

Sale of the two blocks of Auto- 
car preferred represents approxi- 
mately $1,000,000 for Liberty 
which had received the shares as 
dividends. 

Liberty’s. holdings of 200,000 
shares of Autocar common stock 
remain unaffected by these sales, 


Elder, Wheeler & Co. 
Is Formed; NYSE Firm 


O. L. Garrison Elder, Lieut., and 
William A. S. Wheeler, Lieut. 
Commander, U. S. Navy, recently 
released from active duty, an- 
nounce the change of their firm 
name from Elder & Company to 
Elder, Wheeler & Co., members 
of the New York Stock Exchange. 
The firm, which has been inactive 
since the fall of 1942, has offices 
at 61 Broadway, New York City 
and 735 Broad Street, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., and has resumed its 
activities as specialists and Un- 
derwriters of Soft Drink Bottling 
securities. 


Burton Marks Joins Staff 
Of Bache & Co., Detroit 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

DETROIT, MICH. — Burton 
Marks has become associated with 
Bache & Co., Penobscot Building. 
Mr. Marks has been serving with 
the U. S. Navy. In the past he 
was active as an individual floor 
broker on the Detroit Stock Ex- 
change. 
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Railroad Bonds and Stocks | 


PFLUGFELDER, BAMPTON & RUST 


Members New York Stock Exchange i 












B. & O. 4s, 5s & 6s 

B. R. & P. 57s, Stpd. 
Chicago & Alton 3s, 1949 
Chic. & East. Ill. 5s/97 


New York 6 C. M. St. P. 44/5/2044 


Bell Teletype—NY 1-310 
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St. Louis - San Francisco 
Railway Company 
(when issued) 


Complete arbitrage proposition on request 


SUTRO BROS. & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Telephone REctor 2-7340 


Chi. R. I. 4s, 34 & 4's, 60 
C. C. C. St. L. 44s, 1977 
Del. L. & W. 4-68/2042 
Hlinois Central 41/es, 53/63 
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Int, Gt, No, 65/52 





120 Broadway 





All others traded 


Our own direct private telephones connect 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston and Hartford. 


J. ARTHUR WARNER & Co. 


COrtlandt, 7-9400 TWX-NY 1-1950 


89 Devonshire St., Boston 9 


LAfayette 3300 
TWX-BS 208 
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PRIMARY TRADING MARKETS 







Lehigh Valley 4s, 4/2s 
MOP 4s, 5s, 54/48 & 51/s 
Morris & Essex 44s & 5s 
N. Y. Central 4s, 414s & 5s 
N. Y., N. H. & H., 41/8/67 
Norfolk Sou. Ry. 58/2014 
Old Colony 5s & 51/5 

No. Pac. 3s & 6s, 2047 
St. L. S. F. 4s,41/es,5s& 6s 
So. Pac. 41/os, 69, 77 & 81 
Third Ave. Ry, 53/60 


New York 5 
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1. h. rothchild & co. 


Member of National Association 
of Securities Dealers, Inc. 














We have prepared a brief memorandum on— 


A copy of which we would be pleased 
to send you upon request. 


HAnover 2-9072 


MINE, INC. 








Ht ONE WALL STREET 


52 wall street TEL. HANOVER 2-1355 


n.y.c. 5 
Tele. NY 1-1293 














Lehigh Valley Railroad 
General and Consolidated 4s-44s-5s, 2003 
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“Our Reporter on Governments” 





—w0w8tkcktt=_- BY JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. — = 

The “do nothing’ attitude of the Treasury along with scarcity of 
offerings and the belief that prices will contimue to rise, has brought 
about a spectacular upsurge in prices of Government bonds .. . De- 
spite some profit-taking, the long-term restricted bonds which are 
now the bellwethers of the market, seem to be headed for higher 
levels with the recently issued 244s apparently on their way to a 
2.20% yield basis. ... This trend toward a lower yield basis makes 
it easier for the Treasury to issue long-term obligations with a 
lower coupon rate when, as and if the money managers ever decide 
to use such a security again. . 


On the other hand, this sharp up-trend in the prices of the 
long-term restricted obligations makes it practically impossible 
for the Treasury to offer 2'4% bonds, because there would be 
plenty of criticism if more 2'4s were to be issued with the out- 
standing securities selling at such a substantial premium... . 


It would most likely be pointed out that the Government should 
be able to sell long-term bonds on a better yield basis than corpora- 








tions. . . . Recently through investment bankers, there were sold to 
the public long-term corporate obligations that yielded under 
2.50%... 


WHAT'S THE ANSWER? 

The substantial increase in prices of Government bonds raises 
the question, “Where is the Government bond market going?” ... 

With the tremendous supply of money, there wiil be no increase 
in interest rates. . . . However, the present trend in Government 
bond prices has taken them to levels where it is no longer a question 
of low interest rates. ... Bond yields are now approaching the point 
where there is considerable concern about the effect that this trend 
will have on our financial institutions. . . . This, it seems, is not as 
important as the political factor of lower and lower interest rates. ... 
Those that are interested in sound debt management and a stabiliza- 
tion of interest rates, to avoid future unfavorable developments, seem 
to be in the minority, politically. ... 


Although a further decline in interest rates is certainly not 
warranted, there will be no stabilization unless the supply of 
intermediate and long-term obligations is increased. .. . If the 
Treasury uses only certificates in the refunding, then the long- 
term 2\%s may go right on through the 2.20% basis and event- 
ually end up yielding only 2%... . 

This would make it possible for the Treasury to use “perpetual 
2s,” that have been largely in the background, but which may be 
more prominent in the future... . The market, through the lack of 
action on the part of the “money managers,’ would probably ap- 
proach levels where a 2% obligation could be tised, in about a year. 
. .. Short-term refundings plus a 2% obligation would cut the cost 
of carrying the debt burden, provided the inflationary forces have 
not gotten out of hand in the interim to bring about a higher level 
of interest rates. ... So long as institutional buyers continue to run 
up the prices of outstanding Government obligations and buy long- 
term corporate bonds at record high prices, that even then go to a 
premium, there can be very little hope for stabilization in Govern- 
ment bond prices... . In the past, in the corporate bond market, large 
buyers have refused to purchase bonds that they believed were too 
high in price. ... 


WAIT AND SEE 

A little watchful waiting on the part of institutional buyers 
seems to be worth consideration at this level of Government bond 
prices... .. The future trend of the bond market depends upon two 
things, the attitude of the Treasury and the attitude of the buyers... . 


While there seems to be a considerable support fer the belief 
that the Treasury will continue to refund called and matured 
obligations with short-term issues and cash, it must be remem- 
bered that there is yet nothing official about such a policy... . 
Despite newspaper reports, and rumors, the Secretary of the 
Treasury has said nothing about the manner in -which the re- 
fundings will be handled. .. . 

Bankers and insurance company executives have conferred with 
Mr. Vinson, but they have received nothing that would give any 
indication of what the Secretary intends to do about postwar financ- 
ing. ... While the Treasury will no doubt in the near future make 
known ‘the method of handling the refundings, the Government will 
be forced to issue lower coupon obligations if the present trend in 
Government bond prices continues. .. . 


DANGER AHEAD 

Debt management, of which the refunding program is a part, 
should be based on sound economic considerations. ... If a policy of 
issuing only short-term obligations is followed, then it is a foregone 
conclusion that the yield on long-term Governments will decline, 
which means that the yield on corporates will also decrease. ... This 
will lead to the purchase of obligations with lower rating by financial 
institutions which could have adverse effects in the future on our 
economic structure... . 


Should a program be adopted of offering some intermediate 
and long-term obligations in the refunding operation and Federal 
continues to sell securities to offset the return flow of currency 
and the inflow of gold, interest rates would be increased slightly. 
. .. This would have a beneficial effect on’the*money markets 
since it would counteract the inflationary influences that have 
been causing so much concern... .' 


MEANWHILE ... 

What should be the investment policy of institutions under pres- 
ent bond market conditions ...? It seems to be the opinion of money 
market experts that until there is definite information on the re- 
funding program from the Treasury, it is advisable for non-banking 
institutions to adopt a waiting attitude. . . . As for banks it is the 
prevailing opinion that these institutions should confine their pur- 
chases to certificates of indebtedness, . . . Most of the banks have.or 
at least should have their investment program pretty well set at 
this itme, so that all they should be concerned about is the invest- 
ment of new funds... 


By investing these funds in certificates of indebtedness they 
will be in a position to take advantage of any change in the 
financing program. ... Any change in the financial policy of 
the Treasury would affect the Government bond market... . 


Richard West Director 
of Irving Trust Go. 


Harry E. Ward, Chairman of the 
Board of Irving Trust Co., an- 


nounced the election of Richard H. 


West as a director of the company. 
Mr. West is 
Vice - Presi- 


dent of the 
Irving, in 
charge of its 


trust business. 
Prior to as- 
suming those 
duties, several 
years ago, he 
was promi- 
nent in many 
phases of the 
company’s 
lending and 
investing ac- 
tivities. 

Before join- 
ing Irving 
Trust Co. in 
1930, Mr. West 
had wide ex- 
perience ip the commercial field 
both here and abroad. 





Richard H. West 





Sees Vital Role for 
Cosi Accountants 


David B. Caminez, Assistant 
Controller of Hyatt Bearings Di- 
vision, General Motors Corp., ad- 
dressed the Brooklyn Chapter of 
the National Association of Cost 
Accountants at the Central Branch 
of the Y.M.C.A., 55 Hanson Place, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., last Wednesday 
evening on the subject “Physical 
Unit Budgets for Factory Control 
and Other Budgetsfor Management 
Control.” He stated that industry 
faces a challenge during the 
period ahead—the challenge to 
reach and maintain levels of high 
output, high level continuous em- 
ployment, pay high wages and sell 
at low prices. In order to meet 
that challenge it will be necessary 
for industry to operate at higher 
levels.of. efficiency.than ever, be- 
fore. 

Mr. Caminez also stated that 
intelligent planning and sound 
budgeting procedures will be 
needed to attain the productivity 
necessary to do the job ahead. He 
discussed the vital part that. cost 
accountants will play in this com- 
petitive market and the impor- 
tance of budgets for cost control. 


A. J. Burke Partner 
BUFFALO, N. Y. — Albert J. 
Burke, Jr. has been admitted to 
partnership in A. J. Burke & Co., 
Ellicott Square Building. 

















NSTA Notes 














BOSTON SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION 


About four hundred members and guests attended the twenty- 
second annual dinner of the Boston Security Traders Association at 
the Copley-Plaza Hotel. Thomas Graham, Bankers Bond Company, 


Louisville, President of the National Security Traders Association, 
was a guest. 


Chairman of the committee in charge of the affair was John W. 
Altmeyer, Hayden, Stone & Co. Other members of the dinner com- 
mittee were: William J. Burke, Jr., May & Gannon; Walter F. Eagan, 
Hunnewell & Co.; Arthur E. Engdahl, Goldman, Sachs & Co.; Herbert 
C. Smith, Blyth & Co., Inc.; Henry Larson, First Boston Corp.; Regin- 
ald M. Whitcome, Spencer Trask & Co.; Albert G. Woglom, W. H. 
Bell -& Co., Inc.; and James H. Goddard, J. H. Goddard & Co. 





Wm. Coulson Receives 





Legion of Merit 

At a ceremony held in the Pen- 
tagon, Colonel William H. Coulson, 
a resident of Garden City, N. Y., 
who left Smith, Barney & Co. in 
June of 1942 for active duty, was 
presented with the Legion of 
Merit by Major General Glen E. 
Edgerton, Director of Material, 
Headquarters, Army Service 
Forces. Colonel Coulson’s citation 
reads as follows: 

“Colonel William H. Coulson, 
General Staff Corps, Army of 
the United States, served with 
distinction to himself and great 
benefit to the Purchases and 
Renegotiation Divisions, Army 


ly contributed to the develop+ 
ment and operation of an effi- 
cient organization to administer 
the complex responsibilities 
charged to the War Department 


Service Forces, from July 1943 
to November 1945. He material- 





(Continued from page 836) 


| 1946 and building and mainte- 


nance costs will be sharply higher. 
(5) With present bottlenecks, 
‘strikes and delays, it may be a 
long time before there is any fur- 
ther substanial gain in residential 
use of current due to new appli- 
ances and new homes. In the 
meanwhile, however, increasing 
operating costs will be cutting into 
net earnings, except where the 
utilities are permitted to retain 
substantial tax savings. 

The conclusion appears to be 
that no “rule-of-thumb” forecast 
can be made for utility securities 
as a whole—the outlook for each 
individual company and security 
must be closely analyzed in the 
light of taxes, current regulatory 
methods, refundings, etc. While 
the outlook ‘seems favorable on 
balanee, analysts should do their 
best to combat the present craze 
|for buying low-priced utility 





by the Renegotiation Act.” 
a 


Whitney to Start 





Ramie Firm 
It has been reported that Rich- 


the New York Stock Exchange, 
who served a prison sentence for 
larceny, will head a newly formed 
Florida textile company. The new 
company, Ramie Mills of Florida, 
Inc., has been organized to grow 


the ramie plant, and harvest, pro- 
cess and spin ramie fiber for com- 
mercial uses. Mr. Whitney will be 
President and director of the new 
concern, it is understood. 





ard Whitney, former President of: 


stocks and warrants without re- 
}} spect to their statistical set-up. 
Otherwise the public may again 
blame “Wall Street” for the 
eventual fiasco. 


aia si tae 
Edward P. Field Co. 
Edward P. Field & Co., 37 Wall 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
announce that Henry Gully is now 
associated with the firm as eco- 
nomist. Mr. Gully formerly was 
with J. R. Williston & Co., and 
headed his own firm, Henry Gully 
& Co. 
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Dealer-Broker Investment 
Recommendations and Literature 


It is understood that the firms mentioned will be pleased 
to send interested parties the following literature: 


Getchell Mine, Inc.—Brief mem- 
orandum—L. H. Rothchild & Co., 
52 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





“i 


Gulf Atlantic Transportation 
Co.— Detailed circular on an in- 
|teresting situation — Hardy & 
baxtad 11 Broadway, New York 4, 














Aviation Bulletin, including a 
special analysis of the Glenn L. 
Martin Company—John H. Lewis 
& Co., 14 Wall Street, New York 
SN. Y. 

Convertible Preferred Stock, 
low price range—yields over 
414%—-sells at only slight premi- 
um over parity with listed com- 
mon stock of successful company 
—embodies potentialities for en- 
hancement of values—ask for cir- 
cular “ML Convertible Preferred”’ 
—Blair F. Claybaugh & Co., 72 
Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





Ideas for Dealers—Discussions, 
in the February issue of Marchant 
Calculating Machine Co., Hawai- 
ian Pineapple Co., American Ex- 
port Lines, and Gerber Products 
Company—Kaiser & Co., Russ 
Building, San Francisco 4, Calif. 





Nineteen New York City Banks 
—Breakdown of holdings, U. S. 
Government Bonds, by maturity 
categories; breakdown of sources 
ef gross income—Laird, Bissell & 
feeds, 120 Broadway, New York 
& WN. Y. 





Outlook for Railroad Earnings 
im 1946 — Detailed report — H. 
Iientz & Co., 60 Beaver Street, 
Ilew York 4, N. Y. 

Also available is a bulletin of 
mesearch Comment on several sit- 
vations and a special memoran- 
«cum on Evans Products Co, 








Outlook for Railroads—tIn the 
eurrent Review of Business and 
Pinancial Conditions—Hirsch & 
ey Broad Street, New York 4, 


‘Also available is a circular pin) 


S-: Francisco Mines of Mexico, 
Ltd. 





Philippine Gold Mining Indus- 
try—aA report by William F. Boer- 
iekc, formerly Chief Valuation 
Encineer of the Philippine Bureau 
of /fines—Hayden, Stone & Co., 
25 Broad Street, New York 4,N. Y. 


Philippine Gold Shares—Analy- 
sis of United Paracale, Masbate 
Consolidated, San Mauricio, Ben- 

ct, Balatoc, and Mindanao 
Moher Lode—F. Bleibtreu & Co., 
As Wall Street, New York 5, 








Pos‘ War Beneficiary—Descrip- 
tiv: alysis of company which 
should benefit from the automo- 
bile, building, and frozen food in- 
@ustries—Raymond & Co., 148 
State Street, Boston 9, Mass. 





Public Utility Bonds and Public 
Utility Preferred Stocks—New 
1946 Edition—comparative statis- 
tical data on all major new issues 
from 19°4 to the end of 1945, list- 
img 319 bond and_  »preferred 
stock issues of electric, gas and 
telephone companies—copies to 
security dealers and institutional 
investors on request—The First 
Boston Corporation, 100 Broad- 
way, New York 5, N. Y. 

Ra‘'road Passenger Business— 
Ar enalysis—Vilas & Hickey, 49 
Va!! Street, New York 5, N. Y. 








Fo-tbber Industry: An Appraisal 
If4°-1948—-In the “Fortnightly 
?.: ket and Business Survey”—E. 
F. Hutton & Company, 61 Broad- 
w2\, New York 6,N. Y. 





This Is the Road to Steck Mar- 
ket Success—-By George Seamans 
—A new edition revised and re- 
written to take into full account 
the present market position right 
up to the time of going to press— 
Seamans-Blake, Inc:, Dept. C-1, 


| 


C-2, 841 West Washington Blvd.,| apen B ntiait 

Chicago 7, I.—$3.00 with privi-|_Cireuiar_} F Ren & Co 
lege of returning for refund with-|Inc¢ 40 Exchange Place, New 
in fifteen days. York 5, N. Y. Also available is a 
| circular on Aetna Standard En- 
American Forging and Socket— | gineering and Great American In- 











Circular—De Young, Larson &/| dustries. 
Tornga; Grand Rapids Nationa) 
Bank Building, Grand Rapids 2 Le Roi Company — Study of 


Mich. common stock as a sound specu- 


|lative purchase — First Colony 
Corpori:tion, 70 Pine Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 

Also available are studies of 
Bishop & Babcock, York Corru- 
gating. 





American Service Co.—Circular 
—Adams & Co., 231 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago 4, Ill. Also avail- 
able is a recent circular on E. & G. 
Brooke Iron Co.; Michigan Steel 
Casting Company and National 
Terminals Corp. 





Lehigh Valley Railroad—Circu- 
lar—McLaughlin, Reuss & Co., 1 
Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





Bank of America, N. T. & S. A. 
—Special study based upon the 
Dec. 31, 1945 statement—Butler- 
Huff Co., 210 West Seventh Street, 
Los Angeles 14, Calif. 








Mezchants Distilling Corp.—re- 
cent analysis—Faroll & Cu., 208 
| South La Salle Street, Chicago 4. 
| Illinois. 

Bowser, Inc.— special study—j} Also available is an analysis of 
Goodbody & Co., 115 Broadway, | Standard Silica Corp. 


New York City. - 
Also available is a study of| Midland Utilities and Midland 
Consol. Electric & Gas. | Realization—detailed study— 
|write for circular M-3—Fred W 
Chicago Corporation—Detailed | Fairman & Co.. 208 South La Salle 
study—Penington, Colket & Co.,| Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 
76 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. | ee 

















| Miller Manufacturing Co.—An- 
Chicago & Southern eatin i:| ake of current situation and 
Bulletin of interesting news items | Prospects for 1946—Comstock & 
affecting the company-—Scherck, Co., 231 South La Salle Street, 
Richter Company, Landreth | Chicago 4, III. 
Building, St. Louis 2, Mo. 








_ New England Lime Company— 
Consolidated Gas Utilities and | Descriptive circular— Dayton 
The Chicago Corp.—cCirculars— | Haigney & Co., 75 Federal Street. 
dicks & Price, 231 South La Salle | Boston 10, Mass. 
Street, Chicago 4, Ill. : 


‘Also available is a recent mem-| Oregon Portland Cement—Bul- 
| letin on recent developments — 


orandum on The Muter Co. 
e |Lerner & Co., 10 Post Office 


Dayton Malleable Iron Co.—| Square, Boston 9 Mass. 
Study of outlook and speculative | 
possibilities for appreciation for | 
this company—Ward & Co., 120) 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. Also | 











Pacific American Investors, Inc. 
—Memorandum—Kitchen & Co.. 
135 South La Salle Street, Chi- 





available are late memoranda on: | cago, 3, Ill. 
Great American Industries; 
Alabama Mills, Ine.; Douglas pacific American Investors — 


Shoe and General Tin. Analysis of high leverage common 


stock—Sills, Minton & Co., Inc.. 
209 South La Salle Street, Chi- 
cago 4, Ill. 





A. De Pinna Company—Circu- 
lar—Herrick, Waddell & Co., Inc., 
~s oe Street, New York 5, | 





Panama Coca Cola—Circular on 
interesting possibilities — Hoit. 
Eastern Corporation — Memo-| Rose & Troster, 74 Trinity Place, 
randum—Buckley Bros., 1529 Wal- | New York 6, N. Y. 
nut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Also available are memoranda on 





| ns : 
cireular—Seligman, 





Public National Bank & Trust 
Co.—-Analysis, for dealers only— 
C. E. Unterberg & Co., 61 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N. Y. 

Also for dealers only is an anal- 
ysis of National Radiator Co. 





Randall Company (B) — De- 
scriptive circular—Hardy & Hardy 
11 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 

Also available are circulars on 
Gulf Atlantic Transport Coe. and 
Sports Products. 


Schenley Distillers Corporation 
—Brochure of articles they have 
been running in the Chronicle— 
write to Mark Merit, in care oj 
Schenley Distillers Corporation 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1 
N. X. 





Sports Products, Inc. — Memo- 
randum — Cruttenden & Co., 209 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, 
{ll. 

Also available is-a report on 
Koehring Co. 





Sunshine Consolidated Inc.— 
Memorandum for brokers and 
dealers—W. T. Bonn & Co., 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


-_-— ———- 


Utah Power & Light Co.—Anal- 
ysis—Ira Haupt & Co., 111 Broad- 
way, New York City. Also avail- 
able is a study of North West 
Utilities Co., and New England 
Public Service Co. 





Upson Company — Descriptive 
Lubetkin & 
Co., 41 Broad Street, New York 4. 
New York. 

Also detailed circulars on Fash- 
ion Park, Shatterproof Glass, Well- 
man Engineering Co.; Kendall Co. 





Vicana Sugar Co.—Analysis— 
Zippin & Company, Inc., 208 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, 
Ill. 





New York Stock Exchange 


Weekly Firm Changes 

The New York Stock Exchange 
has announced the following firm 
changes: 

Elwood P. McEnany ‘died on 
Feb. 1, as of which date Bond, Mc- 
Enany & Co. retired as a member 
firm. 

Malcolm Smith withdrew from 
partnership in Glore, Forgan & 
Co. on Jan. 31. 

Interest of the late William 
Cavalier, limited partner in Dean 
Witter & Co., ceased as of Jan. 31. 


House Committee Votes 
River-Harbor Bill 


The House Appropriations Com- 
mittee on Feb. 6 approved and 
sent to the floor of the House a 
measure appropriating $300,987,- 
498 to be devoted chiefly to river 
and harbor and flood-control proj- 
ects. The bill would finance 
work on numerous programs put 
aside during the war, and would 
provide $15,000,000, for work on 
the cross-Florida barge canal, a 
controversial point in Congress for 
many years. Final approval of the 
legislation would carry forward a 
long-range program of work al- 
ready authorized in past years, of 
which the ultimate cost would be 
a billion dollars or more. Accord- 
ing to the Associated Press report 
of the committee’s approval the 
measure if passed would provide 
funds as follows: 

For continuing construction 
work on 21 river and harbor proj- 
ects, the bill provides $42,776,250, 
a reduction of $7,803,250 from 
budget estimates, in addition ‘to 
$2,235,500 for advance planning on 
20 other projects. 

Maintenance and operation of 
existing river and harbor projects 
accounts for $67,871,500 of the 
bill’s total. 

The largest lump allotment is 


$110,814,000 for general flood- 
control work on _ 62 _ projects 
throughout the country. This is 


exclusive of $46,000,000 for flood- 
control work on the Mississippi 
River and its tributaries. 


For the Panama Canal, the com- 
mittee recommended $19,801,000, 
including $2,010,000 for sanitation 
work. 

Among the projects for which 
appropriations are carried are: 
Rivers and harbors—New York, 
$1,510,000; New York and New 
Jersey Channels, $3,634,000. 


Flood-control (general)—Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., $900,000; Almond 
Reservoir, N. Y., $1,100,000; East 
Sidney Reservoir, N. Y.; $1,200,- 
000; Elmira, N. Y., $540,000; Mount 
Morris Reservoir, N. Y., $1,000,- 
000: Buffalo Harbor, N. Y., $12,- 
500: Black Rock Channel and 
Tonawanda Harbor, N. Y., $5,000. 

Flood-control planning——-Copes 
Corner Reservoir, N. Y., $180,000; 
Genegantslet,. Reservoir, N. Y., 
$60,000; South Plymouth Reser- 
voir, N. Y.., $190,000. 


Omo Hundro to Open 


Omo Hundro will shortly open 
offices in New York City to en- 
gage in the investment business. 








He was formermy a partner in 
Keays & Co. 





Midland Utilities and Gisholt 








Machine. 
Electromaster Ine. — Recent 
.eport — Mercier, McDowell & 


Dolphyn, Buhl Building, Detroit 
26, Mich. 

Also available a report on | 
Sheller Manufacturing Corp. 


New Issue 








Farrell-Birmingham Co.— | 
Analysis—W. J. Banigan & Co., 50 


Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. | 





_ Federal Water & Gas Corpora- | - 
tion—Memorandum—J. G. White | 
& Company, Inc., 37 Wall Street, | 
New York 5, N. Y. | 





Franklin County Coal—Anal- | 
ysis of condition and post-war | 
prospects—F. H. Koller & Coa. | 
Inc., 111 Broadway, New York 6 | 
ae P 

General Box — Analysis — Cas- | 
well & Co., 120 South La Salle | 
Street; Chicago 3. Ill. Also avail- | 
— is a study of Mississippi Glass | 

0. 








General Tin Investments, Ltd.— | 


February &, 1946" 
A report for dealers only—Ward | poste . 








This is under no circumstances to-be construed as an offering of this Stock for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a 
solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such Stock. The offer 1s made only by means of the prospectus. 
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Are Chicago and St. Louis 
Part of America—or Not? 





Why should through rail travelers be held up at their frontiers? 
The cities aren’t to blame. What can be done about it? 


LTHOUGH our 48 states are knit together 
by the greatest rail system in the world, 
we are still strangely backward on one score. 


A passenger cannot go through Chicago or 
St. Louis, two major rail centers, without 
changing trains. He must break his trip. 


It is almost as if he reached the frontier 
of some foreign state whose borders were 
closed to traffic. There is no customs barrier 
at Chicago or St. Louis, but the traveler must 
nevertheless pay an exasperating toll—in 
delay, inconvenience, and bother. 


Half a Million Victims! 


This is bad enough for the transcontinental 
traveler who would like to board a sleeper 
on one coast and ride through to the other— 
without the nuisance of packing and trans- 
ferring baggage, making double Pullman res- 
ervations, waiting around for connections. 


But it is worse for the passenger who starts 
only a few miles either side of Chicago or 
St. Louis—and still must change trains. For 
example, travelers between Fort Wayne and 
Milwaukee, and between Cleveland and Des 
Moines, must also break their journeys. 


More than half a million passengers a year 
— the vast majority on short mid-continent 
trips—are forced to make troublesome, time- 
wasting stopovers at Chicago or St. Louis. 


Why should this be so? 


The cities themselves are not responsible for 
setting up a barrier in the way of the through 
traveler. Such a barrier promotes neither good 
business nor good will for the community. 


For, while travelers with business to trans- 
act would automatically stop over, those who 
are forced to stop resent the inconvenience 
and delay—particularly in these days of over- 


crowded restaurants and cabs. It makes them 
down-right ma@d at Chicago and St. Lowis! 


And it is so unnecessary! In Canada, you 
can travel across continent, from Montreal 
to Vancouver, by a choice of two routes with- 
out changing trains. Canada isn’t split down 
the middle. Why should we be? 


An Unsolved Mystery! 


No one has given an adequate explanation 
as to WHY there is no connecting rail service 
through Chicago and St. Louis (or through 
Memphis and New Orleans, for that matter) 
as there is through New York, Washington, 
Kansas City, and other big rail centers. 


It remains an unsolved mystery —a secret 
not yet revealed. But the plain fact is — the 
public is not getting through service! 


How About Action NOW? 


The Chesapeake & Ohio and the Nickel Plate 
Road are not the only railroads that, working 
with others, could provide such through 





service. But we are the only roads that have 
offered to take immediate action. 


This is the proposal we have gone on record 
as making: 


Chesapeake & Ohio, whose western pas- 
senger terminus is Cincinnati, stands ready 
now to join with any combination of other 
railroads to set up connecting transcontinental 
and intermediate service through Chicago and 
St. Louis, on practical schedules and routes. 


The Nickel Plate Road; which runs to Chi- 
cago and St. Louis, also stands ready now to 
join with any combination of roads to set up 
the same kind of connecting service through 
these two cities. 


Through railroad service cannot be blocked 
indefinitely. The mysterious frontier must be 
abolished —in the interest of the traveling 
public and the railroads themselves. 


We invite the support of the public, of 
railroad people and railroad investors every- 
where—for this essential improvement in rail 
transportation. 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railway - Nickel Plate Road 





Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
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In Requiem 


The untimely death this week of Andrew J. Lord, co-founder 
and guiding spirit of Lord, Abbett and its affiliated investment com- 
panies, came as a severe shock to all of us in the mutual fund field 
whose good fortune it was to know “Andy.” ; 

We had planned to review in this column Mr. Lord’s recent arti- 
“A Challenge te America. 


. Get to 
Work!” With his passing, we quote 
the following passages as a tribute 
to his fearless thinking at a vitally 
important point in our national 
history. 

“Today, as never before, we are 
a monied nation. This is a fact 
which calls for no sense of smug- 
ness or self-adulation. On the 
contrary, it is a rousing challenge 
to America to get to work—to get 
to work producing, and planning 
for maximum production at the 
earliest possible date, 

“We are a monied nation, to be 
sure, but we must learn that there 
can be a world of difference be- 
tween money and wealth. We 
have more money than we have 
ever had before, but less wealth 
than we have had in a long time.. 

“Activity alone is not enough, 
because activity in itself does not 
necessarily produce wealth. Dur- 
ing the late thirties, activity was 
accomplished through leaf-raking 
and boondoggling, but little pro- 
duction resulted. .. 


“We must not confuse full em- 
ployment with full production. 
The whole economic ‘progress of 
the world has consisted of getting 
more production with the same 
labor, or less. In this country we 
have been able to eliminate child 
labor and to reduce the average 
working hours, while building up 
our production and improving our 
standards of living. 


“We must have activity that is 
productive—that results in a 
mighty flow of useful goods and 
services, with a price structure 
that moves these goods and serv- 
ices to the maximum number of 
people... 

“Labor unions, with their pres- 
ent power, can place the hand of 
stagnation on enterprise. When 


{one thousand men leave a plant 


in a strike over working condi- 
tions, the employer’s self-respect 
and fighting courage are chal- 
lenged. When just one man leaves 
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tions are better “across the street 
the employer’s brain cells, rather 
than his adrenals, are set to 
work... . 

“The reward for intelligent ef- 
fort by all in an atmosphere of 
good will is a vigorous and wealthy 
nation. The penalty for failure is 
the false glory of inflation.”’ 


Incorporated Investors 


Net assets of Incorpor*te4 In- 
vestors increased from $57,235,622 
at the beginning of 1940 to $83,- 
530,669 at the end of the year. 
Net asset value per share in- 
creased from $23.71 to $30.44 
Adding back all dividends paid 
including $3 per share from net 
profits realized during the year, 
the per share net asset value of 
Incorporated Investors increased 
44.6% compared with an increase 
of 32.3% for the Dow-Jones Com- 
posite Average similarly adjusted. 
At the year-end unrealized profit: 
on portfolio securities amounted 
to $32,662,912, equivalent to $11.90 
per share. 


In_ his letter to stockholders, 
William A. Parker, President, an- 
nounced that “the policy of seek- 
ing capital gains continues. It is 
believed to be of particular im- 
portance in endeavoring to main- 
tain and _ increase - purchasing 
power in a_ period of . probable 
rising prices for goods and serv- 
ices. 

“It is recognized that from time 
to time there will be declimes in 
the price of common stocks, but 
it is difficult to believe that the 
nation which has achieved an 
economic and financial eminence 
perhaps never equalled can fail to 
enjoy prosperity while the pent- 
up demand for goods is so vast 
and the reservoir of accumulated 
purchasing power so great.” 


George Putnam Fund 


Since its organization eight 
years ago, the George Putnam 
Fund has achieved a remarkably 
steady growth record. The annual 
report for 1945 reveals an increase 
in net assets ng.the year from 
$11,181,000 to $16,161,000. Of this 
gain, slightly over $3,200 000 re- 
sulted from the investment of new 
money in the shares. 


During the year the common 
stock portion of the Fund was re- 
duced from 59% to 45% of the 
total. The dependable fixed in- 
come portion was increased from 
20% to 28% and the investment 
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a plant because working ied. »acklog was increased from 21% | crease of more than 62% in the 
| to 27%. 


The Trustees commented 
on this change as follows: “This 
shift in balance, placing the Fund 
in a more conservative position, 
reflects a more cautious invest- 
ment policy on our part in view 
of the substantial and long-sus- 
tained advance in security prices.” 

An unusual feature of the re- 


port is a page devoted to the in-| 


vestment dealers who participate 
in the distribution of Putnam 
Fund shares. We quote in part 
“Today's successful investment 
salesman is more than a salesman 
—he’s an experienced and qual- 
ified adviser who looks at his 
work in a truly professional man- 
aer. He is selling advice as well 
as securities, and he knows that 
1is own personal success over the 
vears depends on how good a 
job he does for you—the investor. 

“The guidance of a good invest- 
ment man is the best aid the in- 
vestor can have in these changing 
times. Pick him as you would 
your doctor er your lawyer. Keep 
n mind that as a client you will 
deal with him through the yéars 
and select a man or woman who 
will become a trusted friend and 
adviser. An& when you find such 
a person give him your confidence 
and deal with him openly as a 
friend. He can help you build a 
sound financial program if you 
will give him a chance.” 


Wellington Fund 

The annual report of Welling- 
ton Fund came to hand this week 
While we included figures on the 
Fund's operations for the year in 
our column of Jan. 22, there are 
some, features of this report de- 
serving particular attention. The 
charts, “How Your Wellington 
Dollars are Invested,” showing the 
breakdown of the Fund’s assets 
as of Jan. 1, 1945, June 30, 1945 
and the end of the year, reveal a 
gradual shift into more conserva- 
tive types of investments. The 
common stock portion of the Fund 
was reduced from 55% to 47.6% 
of total net assets during the 
year, while U. S. Governmen: 
Bonds increased from 9.6% to 
17.2%. 

“The objectives of your fund,’ 
writes Walter L. Morgan, Presi- 
dent, “are—1. to provide a rea- 
sonable annual return on your in- 
vestment, payable quarterly; 2. to 
secure appreciation in advancing 
markets without undue specula- 
tion; 3. to conserve the value of 
your investment.” 

We like the keynote of this re- 
port — “Prestige in investment 
management is based on accom- 
vlishment.”* 


Keystone Custodian Funds B-1 
and K-2 

During 1945 Keystone Fund B-1 
increased its total net assets from 
$3,030,264 to $4,548,305, reflecting 
an. imcreasé of more than 48% in 
the outstanding shares of the Fund 
and an increase in net asset value 
per share from $27.86 to $28.23. 

Keystone K-2 during 1945 in- 
creased its net assets from $3,461,- 
527 to $7,061,964, reflecting an in- 


| utstanding shares of the fund, 
) an increase in the net asset value 
per share from $22.72 to $28.59. 

Total net assets of the 10 Key- 
stone Custodian Funds at the 
year-end amounted to more than 
$160,000,000. 


| Note to Dealers 


The Securities & Exchange 
'Commission’s Oxford Company 
decision has undoubtedly caused 
|a great deal of confusion among 
| dealers as to their own position in 
'the offering of securities to cus- 
|tomers. So far as the offering of 
mutual fund shares is concerned, 
however, the position of the deal- 
er is clear. He acts as principal. 
|'This point is confirmed in a let- 
ter from the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission to Mr. John 
M. Sheffey of the National Asso- 
ciation of Investment Companies 
under date of Feb, 1, 1946. Fora 
copy of the letter we suggest you 
write to Mr. Sheffey at 61 Broad- 
way, New York. 





| 


Mutual] Fund Literature 


National Securities & Research 
‘Corp.—Current issue of Invest- 
ment Timing discussing “The Ad- 
vance in Retail Trade Securities”; 
Current Information folder for 
February on National sponsored 
funds; portfolio memorandum 
showing changes in National spon- 
sored funds during the month of 
January... . Keystone Co.—Feb- 
ruary Current Data folder on 
Keystone Custodian Funds: Janu- 
ary issue of The Keystone In- 
vestor. ... Lerd, Abbett—Com- 
20site Summary folder for Febru- 
ary on the Lord, Abbett group of 
investment companies. 


Dividends 


Investors Stock Fund, Inc.—A 
dividend of 10¢ per share payable 
Feb. 21, 1946 to shareholders of 
record Jan. 31. 


New York Stocks—The follow- 
‘ng dividends payable Feb. 25, 
\$46 to stockholders of record 
Feb. 5: 


Per 
Series share 
Ameioumees * 23s. 04 
I in i ore ae aw .06 
Alcohol & Dist... ...--- .06 
PI Bitte Bek bt .08 
RG: I .O7 
Building Supply ~~ ----~-- .04 
Business Equip. __...----~-- .07 
OS ae nee .05 
Electrical Equip. ~----~--~- .04 
as is re a 10 
Government Bonds _____--- .03 
Insurance Stock —__.»------ .08 
Te ke .08 
Merchandising ---_-..----- .09 
WN Fee ee es Se .O7 
SGT TELE | nar .04 
Pastas. Weality ot at * 
DE occ. Gekistaeocnce .06 
Railroad Equip. ...-------- .09 
See sues ce ia See .05 
Pe Fo ws te Be Ze .10 
Diversified Investment Fund  .20* 
Diversified Spec. Shares... .04 








*Includes' .05 from securities 
profits. 
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Unless, as now appears unlikely, | — 


the Treasury’ yields to urgings to 
revise its monetary theories, there 
is strong indication that we may 
be in for another run of corporate 
refundings. 

Though it looked, only a short 
time ago, as though industry 
had just about reached the ulti- 
mate in paring down the carry- 
ing costs of its debts through 
refinancing at lower coupons, 
the general situation has 
changed decidedly since the 
turn of the year. 

Certainly the manner in which 
the rank and file of top-grade 
corporates have been crowding 
the Treasury’s issues in the open 
market could prove conducive to 
reconsideration of their debt 
structures by many companies 
who have refunded earlier re- 
funders in the last few months. 

The Treasury still adheres to 
the idea that cheap money is 
essential. Fundamentally it is 
concerned with keeping down 
the cost of carrying the national 
debt, but there is much talk of 
the stimulating influence of low 
money rates on the general 
business picture. 

In order to keep its costs down, 
the Treasury persists in borrow- 
ing on short-term paper which is 
attractive only to banks and 
which in turn swells the volume 
of credit, thus forcing interest 
rates relentlessly downward. 

The surprise would be, of 
course, if corporate borrowers 
were to let pass the opportunity 
to do some more shaving of 
their interest costs if the situa- 
tion persists for any appreciable 
length of time. 


Consolidated Edison 

A “straw-in-the-wind” is the 
action of Consolidated Edison Co. 
of New York in calling a special 
meeting of its shareholders to 
authorize the execution of a new 
mortgage on its property and 
franchise. 


The President of the big util- 
ity, in his letter calling the 
meeting, stated plainly that 
“this is a preliminary step to 
refunding the long term debt of 
the company and the possible 
issue of additional bonds.” 

The company has outstanding 
three series of debentures and 
some 11 mortgage bond issues 
put out by predecessor com- 
panics aggregating $323,151,000. 
The average interest rate on 304 
millions of-the total which is 
callable, is about 3.37%. 


As things now stand, company 
officials are confident of their 
ability to refinance the debt at 
substantial savings. 


Setting the Stage 

There can be no sidestepping 
the fact that what has been hap- 
pening in the new issue market 
since the turn of the month shows 
clearly which way the wind is 
blowing. 

Hardly a week ago Southern 
Pacific was able to sell an issue 
of $50,000,000 of new bonds ma- 
turing in 40 years and carrying 2 
2%% coupon at 100.6599, with 
bankers reoffering the issue at 
101% to yield 2.81%. 

The next day Union Pacific 
sold $44,493,000 of new 27%%4% 





3-year debentures at an interest 
cost of barely 2.50% to the bor- 
rower and bankers reoffered the 
issue at 10814 te yield about 
2.47% toe maturity. 


Now Southern Pacific is asking 
bids to be opened next Monday 
on $50,000,000 additional of series 
F first mortgage bonds to mature 
in 50 years. This time to refund 
a like amount of series C 3%s 
sold early last fall. It will be in- 


| teresting to see how fat bankers, 
who reflect the temper of inves- 

tors, will reach for this one. 

} 

| 


New Issues in Sight 


Five more companies have gone 


| into registration on projected new} 


'issues, most of them equities. 





| Scranton - Spring Brook Water 
Service Co. plans the sale of $23,-| 


shares of new cumulative pre- 
ferred. 

Alabama Power Co. has filed 
300,000 shares of $100 par, 4.20% 
preferred to be exchanged for 
outstanding $7, $6 and $5 pre- 
ferreds. Any unexchanged bal- 
ances presumably will be under- 
written. 


Cherry-Burrell Co. has filed for 


500,000 of new first mortgage) 40,000 shares of new $100 cumula- 


Milling Machine Co. has regis- 
tered 230,000 shares of $10 par 
common, of which 113,113 is for 
holders and does not represent 
new stock. 

Merck & Co. Inc. brings up the 
finish for the moment with regis- 
tration covering 120,000 shares of 
preferred and 118,000 shares of 
common, Of the latter 18,000 
shares is for the account of pres- 





Vital in a democracy are all 
the means for clear expression 
of public opinion. 

That is why so much of our 
basic law is dedicated to safe- 
guarding our freedoms of 
speech, press, assemblage and 
worship. 

Indeed, the two most funda- 
mental means for expression 
of public attitudes are old as 
the nation itself: 


1—The free American election 


2—The free American market 


Through the former, the voice 
of the people is heard on 
issues related to government; 
through the latter, the people 
speak their hopes and their 
apprehensions regarding eco- 
nomic questions that affect 
the national welfare. 


3 
nit! Wiz 


Both channels of public ex- 
pression are necessary to the 
democratic system. Both your 
neighborhood voting place 
and the New York Stock Ex- 
change provide common meet- 
ing grounds for all shades of 
opinion ...and on both, the 
majority opinion being regis- 
tered at the moment is the one 
that prevails. 


No one pretends that the ma- 
jority is always right, either 
at the voting place or on the 
market place. That is another 
of democracy’s freedoms—the 
privilege of being wrong. 


But, just as a thermometer is 
expected to record the tem- 
perature, not create it—the 
election returns and the 
market quotations both give 
accurate measure of the 
opinions of the majority, while 





bonds, due 1976, and 100,000) tive preferred, while Cincinnati! ent holders. 





making no attempt to sit in 
judgment on the correctness 
of those opinions. 


Second only to preserving the 
purity of the ballot is the need 
for preserving the integrity of 





the market place. This Ex- 
change recognizes its responsi- 
bility. No artificial influences 
must affect prices and thereby 
distort the clear expression of 
public opinion. To that end, 
we maintain a degree of self- 
imposed regulation unsur- 
passed in strictness. 


Thus, the optimism and pessi- 
mism expressed here daily in 
the rise or fall of prices is the 
viewpoint of the public... 
uncolored by other influences. 


Truly, the voice of the people 
speaks more clearly and force- 





fully through this Exchange 
and the other organized 
markets of the country than 
through any other single 
means of expression, save the 
polling place. 


And on the ‘market place, 
alone among all the forums of 
public expression, the people 
back their opinions with their 
dollars, 


That oft-repeated question, 
“What did the market do to- 
day?” is just another way of 
asking, ‘‘What did the people 
think today?” 


*‘What is Wall Street saying?” 
can properly be interpreted as 
‘‘What is Main Street doing?” 
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(Continued from page 832) 


}can a body that also has as its 
dent to send his “fact-finding” 


| try and labor. 








By E. A. VAN DEUSEN ; 
The one hundred and twenty- 





seventh annual report of the Aetna 
In the “President’s Let- 


oill to Congress. The machinery it 
2reates is introduced with this in- 
disputable proposition: “Govern- 





members representatives of indus- 
All of the industry and labor 
members of the War Labor Board, 


Insurance Company has just been received. 
ter to the Stockholders,’ Mr. W. Ross McCain comments on the 
Supreme Court decision, which declared insurance to be “interstate 
commerce,” and hence subject to the anti-monopoly laws, as follows: 

“During the past year much progress has been made in revamp- 
ing the rules, rates, and practices® 
of the fire and casualty insurance | 
companies to comply with the| 
thanged conditions brought about | 
by the Supreme Court decision in | 
the South-Eastern Underwriters 
Association case. The companies 
are rapidly recovering from the 
first confusion and shock of this | 





in a straitjacket. If the free enter- 
prise system is to be allowed to 
continue, the insurance business 
will find a reasonable solution.” 

The Aetna Insurance “fleet” 
comprises the following com- 
panies: Aetna Insurance Co., Cen- 
tury Indemnity Co., Piedmont 





fundamental change in the method 
by which the business has been so 
successfully operated. They are 
now cooperating with the states 
in revamping laws which are 
workable and practical and which 
preserve to the states the super- 
vising of the insurance business, 


but laws sufficiently flexible to) 


avoid the putting of the business 


Company— 
Aetna Insurance -_-~~- Pip lie da eS 
World Fire & Marine Insurance__-__~_-- 
Piedmont Fire Insurance. 


Standard Insurance Co. of New York______ 


Total Fire Group_-_-- 
Century Indemnity ----- 


Standard Surety & Casualty of New York_ 


Total Casualty Group-_—-_-- 


ete) 6 comiguniesu... <1... sh c~- 


It will be noted that the an- 
nual volume of business done by 
the parent company, is approxi- 
mately 50% greater than the com- 
bined business of the other five 
companies. 


Statutory underwriting less -__----- 
Premium reserve equity—-_.-—- er a 


Net adjusted underwriting loss or profit___._--.-~~-- 


Net investment income------ ope ome 


rotal net operating profits (before taxes) —_-_--—_- q 


RE NS See ne 


Total net operating profits (after taxes)..----~~-- 
ne (FE pie i n= 


Fire Insurance Co., Standard In- 
surance Co., Standard Surety & 
Casualty Co., and World Fire & 
| Marine Insurance Co. 

| According to the report, pre- 
/mium business written in 1945 
'was higher than in 1944 for all 
| companies except Standard Insur- 
ance Co. of New York, as shown 
|in the tabulation below:— 


Net Premiums 
Written 1945 





—Increase Over 1944— 














$36,452,072 $4,095,809 11.2% 
2,901,038 66,904 2.3 
2,598,831 219,460 8.4 
4,669,541 —314,668 oral. 

$46,621,482 $4,067,505 8.7% 

_ 9,374,501 899,413 9.6 
__ 4,080,576 540,763 133 
__ $13,455,077 $1,440,176 10.7% 

$60,076,559 $5,507,681 9.2% 

The operating report of Aetna 

Insurance Company for 1945 


shows a substantial improvement 
in earnings over 1944, as the fol- 
lowing comparative figures indi- 
cate:— 














1944 1945 
bile $1,555,393 $1,272,108 
Y cathhoasend 1,333,507 1,414,641 
"$221,886 + $142,533 
ER A nk A 1,745,175 1,830,627 
"$1,523,289 $1,973,160 
Biccesl 67,607 - 69,757 
$1,455,682 $1,903,413 
ener Seats IS $1.94 $2.54 


Surplus, unearned premium reserves and liquidating value of the 
parent company, as of Dec. 31, 1945, are each substantially above 1944 


year-end values. 

Item— 
Unearned premium reserve_- 
Conflagration reserve -- 
ESSE CN AER ee 
Capital 
Liquidating value 


Liquidating value per share____-_------~---~- 


Two weeks ago this column 
presented the 1945 operating re- 
sults of Continental Insurance and 
Fidelity-Phenix Insurance, com- 
pared with 1944 figures. Both of 
these companies showed improved 
earnings, despite the exceptionally 
high fire losses of last year. Con- 
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Dec. 31, 1944 Dec. 31, 1945 Increase 
$27,846,264 $31,382,867 12.7% 
pa 5,000,000 6,000,000 20.0 
22,290,261 23,594,671 14.8 
paw 7,500,000 7,500,000 siete 
_. 45,928,767 49,647,818 
$61.24 $66.20 8.1 


tinental’s total net operating pro- 
fits were reported at $3.17 per 
share compared with $2.82 in 1944, 


and Fidelity - Phenix reported 
$3.33 compared with $3.12. 

In view of such relatively fa- 
vorable results for these three 
companies it may be of interest 
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ment decision should not be sub-|as well as its public members, 
governmental machinery to pro-| sure, with this general proposition, 
mote peaceful settlement of dis- | based on their experience on the 
putes should be improved.” Board. — : 

The second part of the bill goes|, There’s another virtue in the 
inder the title of “Miscellaneous | Pill. It stresses meditation rather 
Provisions”, a most appropriate | than fact-finding as proposed by 
name. It deals with such diverse | the President. The facts in a labor 
matters as the binding effect and | controversy are seldom in dispute. 
enforcement of collective bargain- | Everyone involved knows how 
ing contracts on companies and| much the union is asking, what 
unions, violence and intimidation | the the employer is offering to 
in labor disputes, the removal of | Py: the rates the workers are re- 


stituted for free agreement, but | would be quick to agree, I am. 
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jurisdiction of the Wagner Act, 


with or use the members of any 
labor organization. 

For reasons of space as well as 
because the first part of the bill 
is directly germane to the prob- 
lem of labor disputes with which 
we are now plagued, this article 
will he confined to that part of 
the bill. 

The bill provides that the Labor 
Management Mediation Board to 
Ye created to settle labor disputes 
should be composed of an equal 
number of representatives of in- 
dustry, labor, and the public. 
That’s definitely on the credit side 
of the ledger. The War Labor 
Board was a tripartite agency and 
its three way composition added 
much to its strength. No matter 
how well informed a public rep- 
resentative may be, he cannot pos- 
sibly give the same, well rounded 
consideration to labor disputes by 
himself or with others of similar 
background and experience as 


to quote Standard & Poor’s opin- 
ion, as published in their Insur- 
ance bulletin, dated Feb. 1, 1946, 
as follows:— 


Aetna Insurance Co.: “Although 
returning only a moderate yield, 
the capital stock has a measure of 


semi-investment appeal in view 
of the satisfactory longer-term 
earnings outlook and the strong 
financial position of the com- 
pany.” 

Continental Insurance Co.: “The 
capital stock is reasonably priced 
in relation to the 1945 year-end 
parent company _ stockholders’ 
equity of $65.20 per share.” 

Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance 
Co.: “The generally favorable 
longer-term prospects and the 
good yield provide the capital 
stock with above average attrac- 
tion.” 

This column expects to present 
1945 operating results of other in- 
surance companies, compared 
with 1944, as the figures become 
available. 


and boycotts to compel an em-| 
ployer or another person to deal | 





supervisory employees from the | ceiving, what others in the indus- 
| try are paying, and so forth. 


What the parties can’t agree on 
is how much of an increase, if 
any, should be granted. 

A good mediator can frequently 
bring the parties to a common un- 
derstanding. Accordingly, the bill 
gives the mediators a free hand 
to handle each case in whatever 
way they think will be most effec- 
tive in ending the dispute. And 
this is as it should be. The Presi- 
dent’s proposal, on the other hand, 
provides for a formal hearing with 
subpoena powers for the fact- 
finders, resembling a trial in a 
court of law. Most people familiar 
with settling labor disputes will 
tell you that formal proceedings 
frequently add to the difficulties 
of bringing a dispute to a con- 
clusion. 

When we get into the guts of 
the bill, however, the debit side 
of the ledger moves into prom- 
inence. 

First of all, the bill applies, at 
least potentially, to all employers 
in this country with 250 or more 
employes. As originally proposed, 
that number was 50 employees. 
But even as amended, it still cov- 
ers a lot of territory. There is, 
however, a limitation on jurisdic- 
tion, and here’s how it would 
work: 

Whenever a union at a company 
with 250 employees or more want- 
ed to strike, it would have to 
serve notice on the Labor-Man- 
agement Mediation Board and 
then wait five days. 

During this 5 day period, the 
Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and 
Secretary of the Board (the in- 
dustry and labor members have 


no voice in this matter) would be 
required to determine whether the 
dispute is one which “substantially 
obstructs or interferes with inter- 
state or foreign commerce and af- 
fects the public interest and can- 
not be expeditiously adjusted by 
collective bargaining”’. 

If they make such a determina- 
tion, the Board has jurisdiction 
over the dispute and is then re- 
quired to try to settle it. 

Once the Board has such juris- 
diction, the Chairman (and no one 
else) has authority, although he 
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Good and the Bad in Pending Case Anti-Strike Bill 


doesn’t have to exercise it, to is- 
sue an order “requiring any per- 
son to refrain or cease and desist 
from calling or assisting in any 
manner, a strike arising out of 
such dispute.” He can make this 
order effective for any period of 
time up to but not longer than 30 
days from the date on which the 
Board took the case. 


But tis order is not self-enforc- 
ing. In other words, there’s no 
sting to it. To make it legally 
binding, the Attorney General has 
to go to court for an order backing 
up the Chairman’s order and the 
court order is subject to review in 
the Circuit Courts and on up to 
the Supreme Court. And the court 
order can’t extend beyond the 
Board’s 30 day period of jurisdic- 
tion. 

The bill goes on to say that the 
Chairman of the Board cannot 
compel any individual to work 
without his consent. Thus he can 
stop a union officer from leading 
a strike but can’t prevent the em- 
ployes from striking. The point of 
the exemption for individual 
workers is obvious. No law com- 
pelling anyone to work against his 
will would be legal; it would 
amount to “involuntary servitude” 
which is banned by the Constitu- 
tion. 

; Here’s what all of this adds up 
0: 

If the Chairman does not issue 
an order against any leader call- 
ing a strike on the day the Board 
takes jurisidiction, there is noth- 
ing to prevent. the union from 
striking. If he does issue an order, 
it applies only against the individ- 
ual named, and any other official 
of the union, and there are many, 
can lead the strike. Besides, it is 
not enforceable until a court order 
is obtained, and by that time the 
strike can be well under way. 


Of course the union official 
could not take any further part in 
heading the strike, but the dam- 
age would have been done. What’s 
more, the language of the bill 
might be construed so that this 
particular union official could not 
use his good offices to get the 
strike settled after the court had 
issued an order against him. 


It is a little naive to believe, 
moreover, that you can prevent 
strikes simply by ordering a union 
official not to lead them. We 
know that from our experience 
during the war with the Smith- 
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Connolly law which had a some- 
what similar provision, but did 
not stop the Mine Workers from 
striking even after Government 
seizure of the coal mines. 


Let’s turn back a moment to the 
matter of jurisdiction. The three 
public members, as stated, would 
have five days to decide whether 
to take any particular case. They 
would have to pass on two ques- 
tions: (1) whether interstate or 
foreign commerce is involved, and 
(2) whether the dispute “substan- 
tially affects the public interest’. 

Just imagine, in times of labor 
unrest like the present, how many 
notices the Board would receive 
from companies with 250 or more 
employees. To say the least, the 
Board would have a sizable job 
on its hands. And when it rejects 
jurisdiction, the Board would be 
giving, in effect, its blessings to a 
strike as not affecting the public 
interest. 


Then look at the exclusion of 
companies with less than 250 em- 
ployees. I can easily envision a 
strike at a power plant in a mod- 
erate size community where less 
than 250 employees are on the 
payroll which would cripple all 
other industrial activities, endan- 
ger life and health, and “substan- 
tially affect the public interest.” 
The Board couldn’t do anything 
about that at all. 

While the tugboat strike in- 
volves more than 250 employees, 
it serves to indicate how a rela- 
tive small number of workers 
can throw a metropolis like New 
York into utter confusion. 


Maybe some of these problems 
are fancied, not real. Maybe not. 
I could go on and name a dozen 
more items that could readily 
cause major difficulties. Others 
would be able to spot still more. 
And I haven't even touched the 
“Miscellaneous Provisions” of the 
bill. 

In my judgment, it all adds up 
to the old saying: haste makes 
waste. Assuredly we have a lot 
of strike trouble at the present 
time. But just to legislate is not 
going to solve the problem unless 
the legislation is sound. 

Undoubtedly there are many 
good points in this bill. On the 
law of averages, it couldn’t miss. 
Remeber, however, that the 
damage the bad parts can do may 
easily outweigh any possible good. 

Wouldn't the sensible thing be 
for Congress to strike out all the 
provisions of this bill except that 
part that calls for a “broad and 
comprehensive study” to deter- 
mine what’s necessary to bring 
about lasting industrial peace? 





Maj. Sikora Rejoins 
Wm. J. Mericka & Co. 


Wm. J. Mericka & Co., Inc., an- 
nounces that Major A. A. Sikora 
has rejoined their organization in 
the New York office, 29 Broad- 
Way. 

Major Sikora entered service in 
1941 and was commissioned in 
1942. He remains in the active 
reserve with the rank of Major. 
He was last stationed at Nurem- 
berg, Germany, and returned to 
this country in January of this 
year. 


Henry Milner Joins 
Mercantile-Gommerce 


Henry Milner, formerly associ- 
ated with Smith, Barney & Co., 
and recently a second lieutenant 
of infantry, A. U. S., has joined 





the Mercantile-Commerce Bank &,; 


Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo. He will 
be connected with the municipal 
bond department in the New York 
correspondent’s office of the bank, 
14 Wall Street. 























NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Brief Review of the 
101st Annual Statement to its Policyholders 


Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries aggregated 
$192,672,219 in 1945. Of this total, $109,476,268 was paid 
to living policyholders. Payments to the beneficiaries of 
those who died, $83,195,951, were the largest in the Com- 
pany’s history. Payments to the beneficiaries of policy- 
holders who died in the Services amounted to $8,361,400 
in 1945, and $19,590,700 since Pear! Harbor. 


* * * 


Life Insurance in Force in this Company totalled 
$7,979, 193,102 under 3,401,178 policies at the end of 1945, 
the largest amount in the history of the Company. The gain 
in insurance in force during the year, $334,489,672, was the 
greatest since 1930. 


* * * 


Sales of New Life Insurance in 1945 amounted to 
$564, 180,100, an increase of $38,380,300 over 1944, 


* * * 


Assets, held for the protection of the Company’s life insur- 
ance and annuity contracts, totalled $3,813,504,094 at the end 
of 1945, reflecting an increase of $242,765,154 during the 

ear. The assets exceeded the Company’s reserves and other 
liabilities by $231,013,622, which amount constitutes the 


Company’s Surplus Funds held for general contingencies. 
* 7” . 


Holdings of United States Government Obligations 
amounted to $2,3 19,748,756 as of December 31, 1945. This is 
more than 60 per cent of the assets. The policy of investing 
in United States Government bonds aided the Government 
in World War II, helped to hold in check the forces of infla- 
- tion, and provided the safest of investments for the Company’s 
funds. The increase during 1945 was $380,643,935. 


* * #* 


Holdings of All Other Bonds and of Stocks, preferred 
and guaranteed, aggregated $857, 100,505 at the end of 1945. 
During the year the Company purchased $157,653,493 of 
such securities, but, largely because of a substantial volume 
of redemptions and maturities, the holdings decreased by a 
net amount of $62,484,613, as compared with the end of 
the previous year. 


Holdings of First Mortgages on Real Estate amounted 
to $354,128,970 at the end of 1945. There were 34,211 of 
such mortgage loans. During the year the Company made 
1,150 new loans of $7,500 or less. 


* * * 


Holdings of Real Estate at the end of 1945 aggregated 
$22,898,411. This amount compares with $35,976,144 at 


the end of the previous year. 
* * * 


Policy Loans at the end of the year amounted to 
$166,454,501 on 427,944 policies. The corresponding figures 
for the end of 1944 were $188,185,417 on 483,338 policies. 


* * * 


Reserves Against the Company’s Contractual Obli- 
gations were further strengthened at the end of 1945. Almost 
three-fourths of these reserves were computed at 2% per cent 
or lower interest. The interest rate assumptions reflect the . 
Company’s program of taking positive steps to meet the 
realities of the low yields currently available from the highest 
quality of investments. 
* * * 


Dividends payable in 1946 amount to $38,895,341. The 
New York Life is a mutual company, and dividends are paid 
to policyholders only. 

*«* * 


A More Complete Report, as of December 3], 1945; 
contains additional statistical and other informfation about 
the Company and will be sent upon request. A list of the 
bonds and preferred and guaranteed stocks owned by the 
Company is also available. These booklets may be obtained 
by writing to the New York Life Insurance Company, 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, New York. 


President 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


December 31, 1915 


Cash on hand or in banks... ..........6.6..- $36,675 511.81 
Bonds: 
United States Government 
Obligations. ........... .$2,319,718,756.00 
CMMIM OE Sk Bee 109,129,002.00 
Municipal. ....... cea das 33,514,137.00 3.092.316,6514.00 
SS are een ea 233,526,062.00 
Public Utility............. 321,924,183.00 
Industrial and Miscellaneous 74,5045 14.00 
Stocks, preferred and guaranteed............. 81,502,607.00 
First Mortgages on Real aReOe SES UK aa a 354,128,970.11 
Protboy Bains i ee eee een cvene 166,454,501.57 
Real Estate: 
Home Oiice... 6 oa ce ik $11,172,924.00 
Other Home Office 
Properties. ... 2. ..%..... 548,247.97 
Foreclosed Properties under 22,898,411.27 
Contract of Sale: . itis 1,557,520.27 
Other Foreclosed 
Properties... i... og hs <5 9,619,719.03 
Interest and Rents due and acerued........... 23,189,388.92 
Déferred and uncollected Premiums (net)... .. 32,03 1,975.75, 
Coen: FONT: er a eh oe Aas cee ee 1,276,071.20 





$3,813,504,094.63 


Of the Securities listed in the above statement, Securities valued at 
$51,384,812.00 are deposited with Government or State authorities 
as required by law. 





LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Insurance and Annuity Contracts: 
Computed at 3% interest... $784,716,342.00 
$2,983,3 17,299.00 


Computed at 254% or 


lower interest. .......... 2,198,600,957.00_ 
Present value of amounts not yet due on 
Supplementary Contracts... 2.0.0... 006065 319,610,004.00 
Reserve for Dividends left with the 
Oe MEME TONCE NT TY. OF ee ras 181,187,718.29 
Dividends payable during 1946............... 38,895,341.00 
Premiums paid in advance. ............e0000 31,554,274.13 


Reserve for fluctuations in Foreign 





Cawrencine® os sc dcs bee ee ae ee ee oe eas 4,200,000.00 
Reserve for other Insurance Liabilities. ....... 21,925,663.76 
Estimated amount due or accrued for Taxes. . . a 7, 141,412.99 
Miscellaneous Liabilities. .................... 3,658,759.15 

pike. SR RT  - . |. . GRE SS ier $3,582,490,472.32 
Surplus Funds held for general 

COMUMMEMNCIES Co. eee teeeweeses 231,013,622.31 





+ $3.813,504,0941.63 





*This Reserve is held chiefly against the difference between Canadian 
currency Assets and Liabilities, 


The Company started business on April 12, 1845. It has always-been mutual and is incorporated under the laws of the State of Nev -¥ork. 
The Statement of Condition shown above is in accordance with the Annual Statement filed with the New York State Insurance Department.- 
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| Canadian Securities 


By BRUCE WILLIAMS 


In sharp contrast to the labor situation in this country, with some 
2,000,000 men currently out on strike, the Canadian _Department of 
Labor reports that on Jan. 31 in all Canada only 120 employees were 
out on strike. ’ 

However, rumblings from the Canadian CIO and the Canadian 
Congress of Labor (CCL) indicate trouble ahead. These unions can 
hardly afford to accept the status® 




















quo in Canada if their American 
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| bonds. 
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the Montreal and Toronto 
Stock Exchanges, or at 
net New York Prices. 


Direct Private Wires to Buffalo, 
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counterparts succeed in raising 
hourly wage rates here by the 
15%-18% now in prospect. — 

It is equally clear that if the 
basic steel wage rate in Canada 
goes up, prices of a great many 
manufactured commodities will 
have to go up too. This, in turn, 
will increase the out-of-pocket 
expenses of Canadian farmers and 
will inevitably result in a de- 
mand for higher farm prices. 

For Canada, such developments 
are likely to be even more far- 
reaching in their effects than they 
will be here. For Canada is more 
dependent on her export trade 
than we are, and a general hike 
in the cost of production would 
weaken her competitive position 
in the world markets. No wonder 
that Dominion officials and busi- 
nessmen alike are watching the 
American wage-price battle with 
such keen interest. ; 

On the basis of her past record, 
it is not likely that Canada will 
be stampeded into hasty, ill con- 
ceived wage or price action, re- 
gardless of the outcome here. 
However, with about one-third of 
her steel requirements normally 
supplied by this country, a sub- 
stantial boost in the price .of 
American steel is bound to in- 
crease Canadian production costs, 


‘sure on the downside. 


just as a substantial wage boost 

Domrtion SECURITIES here will ultimately force wage 
increases there. 

GRPORATION In view of our own hapless 

40 Exchange Place muddling through these serious 


adjustments, it should be a good 
object lesson for American busi- 
ness and American labor to ob- 
serve how these adjustments are 
brought about in Canada over the 
next few months. 


New York 5, N. Y. 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-702-3 











Although the Dominion-Provin- 
cial tax conference reportedly 
came near to a basis for agree- 
ment in the last meeting, it did 
not achieve a solution and a fur- 
ther meeting has been called for 


CANADIAN BONDS 


GOVERNMENT April 25. At present the most ac- 
ceptable basis for agreement ap- 
PROVINCIAL pears to be as follows: 
1. Ottawa to have exclusive ju- 
MUNICIPAL risdiction over personal and 
corporate income taxes in re- 
CORPORATION 
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turn for a minimum guaran- | 
teed grant of $15 per capita to} 
the provinces, based on 1942) 
population and adjusted up-| 
ward with increasing national 
income. | 
-The provinces to have exclu-| 


sive jurisdiction over specific) _after extraordinary effort—in 
taxes such as gasoline, amuse€-| the orthodox way, to a series of 
ment, gas, electricity, tele-| ¢o;tunate, 
phone and telegraph messages, | stances. Such a constellation was | 
; | not likely to occur again. 
. Ottawa and the provinces t0| theless, after World War I, Eng- | 
share succession duties on aN) jand speculated on similar devel- | 
|} opments. These, as is well known, 
A constitutional amendment is | are 


betting, etc. 


equal basis. 


being demanded by some of the 
provinces to make certain that 
Ottawa will not again invade the 
field of specific taxes except “in 
time of emergency.” Americans 
who will recall the almost con- 
stant “state of emergency” which 
existed in this country between 
1933 and 1939 under the New Deal 
might suggest that “emergency” 
be rather carefully defined if the 
amendment is to mean anything. 

Turning to the markets for the 
past week, there is still litthe that 
is new to report. Canadian bonds 
continued strong in all categories 
with the demand good and the 
supply tight. For example, Can- 
adian Pacific perpetual 4s sold at 
116—an all time high. The stock 
market was somewhat easier in 
sympathy with the reaction here. 
However, there was no real pres- 
On _ Lin- 
coln’s Bithday, with our markets 
closed, the Canadian stock market 
was dull and only a shade easier. 

As reported here before, we can 
foresee no near-term change in 
the upward trend of Canadian 
bond prices. 


Henry G. S. Noble Dies; 
Former Exchange Head 


Henry G. S. Noble, president of 
the New York Stock Exchange 
during World War I and senior 
member of its board of governors 
at his retirement in 1938, died at 
his home at the age of 87. Mr. 
Noble owned a seat on the Ex-% 
change that has been held by his 
family through five generations, 
inheriting the seat from his 
grandfather, Henry G. Stebbins 
who joined the Exchange in 1831 
and was its president through the 
Civil War years. In 1938 he 
turned the seat over to his grand- 
son, Henry Stebbins Noble. 

For twenty-five years, Mr. 
Noble was a full partner in De 
Coppet & Doremus. He retired 
from this position in 1927 but con- 
tinued as a special partner of the 
firm as long as he kept the seat 
on the Exchange. 


Charles D. Field Rejoins 
Eaton & Howard Staff 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.— 
Charles D. Field has returned to 
his former position with Easton & 
Howard, Incorporated, 333 Mont- 
gomery Street, after four years in 
the Army Air Force. 

Captain Field was a Squadron 
Commander in the Training Com- 
mand. He was with Eaton & How- 
ard in the San Francisco office 
for six years prior to the War. 





z hh 
First Colony in 


New Location 

First Colony Corporation an- 
nounces removal of its offices to 
52 Wall Street, New York. 


Financial Reconstruction 


On the Continent 


(Continued from page 831) 


| covery in all domains of economy 
= inconceivable without the most 


temporary clircum-| drastic and incisive measures. 


Never- Financial Developments Between 
the Wars 


In this respect the developments 





| Mr. Dreyfus, the Swiss Banker, 
is the author of the book “Wirt- 
schafts-Wende” (Turning Point of 
Economy), published in Switzer- 
land last fall. The ideas he ex- 
presses there on reconstruction of 
currencies and public indebted- 
ness on the Eurovean Continent 
are based on his 30 years’ practi- 
cal experience as head of the 
banking house L. Dreyfus & Co. in 
Berlin and Frankfort on Main 
during a period of the most pro- 
nounced inflation and deflation in 
Germany. Mr. Dreyfus is now in 
New York on a short visit. This 
article is a condensation of his 
ideas on financial reconstruction 
on the Continent.—Editor. | 
failed to take place and yet the 
Napoleonic Wars are again refer- 
red to in discussions regarding the 
manner in which the financial 


consequences of World War II are 


to be overcome. 


Liquidation of the U. S. War Debt | 


There is no doubt that the econ- 
omy of the United States is suffi- 
ciently vigorous and comprehen- 
sive to enable it to pay off its war 
debt in the orthodox sense. How- 
ever, this will be possible only if 
no more serious wars overtake 


between the two World Wars are 
very instructive. Even countries 
like France, Belgium and Italy 
that were victorious were unable 
to restore order in their house- 
hold. A visible evidence of this 
was the chronic weakness of the 
currencies. Devaluations that 
were repeatedly undertaken dur- 
ing this period brought about tem- 
porary improvement but were un- 
able to eliminate the evil itself. 
The doliar devaluation of 1933 was 
another story. The government 
enforced it of its own free will, 
not being compelled by circum- 
stainces. The American devalua- 
tion was like an appendix opera- 
tion carried out as a precaution 
before starting out on a long jour- 
nev, whereas European devalua- 
tions. are comparable to the same 
operation when it has become un- 
avoidable because the patient’s 
life is in danger. 


The German and Austrian 
Inflations 

The countries, that were defeat- 
ed in World War I, especially Ger- 
many and Austria, had to go 
| through a total inflation and were 
|eventually forced to reorganize 
their currencies on an absolutely 
new basis. In Germany this reor- 
ganization took place in the late 





fall of 1923. The original mark 


the present generation and if the| was first replaced by the “Ren- 
nation and the government suc- | tenmark” and that in turn by the 
ceed in avoiding grave mistakes. | “Reichsmark”. The original paper 
A visitor from a foreign- country | mark was exchanged at the rate of 
should net give advice or express | 1,000 billion paper marks to one 
an opinion regarding domestic|new mark. The new currency, of 
policies such as labor and prices. | which only a small percentage was 
But he may point out two things. | covered by gold, immediately won 
Which commodities are, or can be, | the confidence of the masses, that 
produced abroad and imported io| wes not shaken even when the 
the advantage of the domestic) quotation of the “Reichsmark’”’ 
consumer, should be determined.| temporarily showed a_ discount 
Only if imports are increased, and| abroad. This confidence in the 
exports against payment not over- | ‘“Rentenmark” was based primar- 
expanded can the international | ily on the fact that the circulation 
clearing problems of the United | was restricted right from the start. 
States be solved. In some respects| The circulation of Rentenbank 
the situation in this country can | notes had been legally limited to 
be compared to that in Switzer-| 2.4 billion marks. This amount 
land. There officials and business | was decidedly inadequate. Simul- 
men are paying due attention to | taneously bank credits were re- 
this question. Secondly, it is| stricted to the utmost. The result 
strongly advisable to draw up a| was a deflation of an unjustifiable 
completely balanced budget with-| extent which incidentally caused 
out further delay. This can be | an intolerable rise in the rates of 
considered as achieved only if the | interest. For short-term loans, in- 
amortization of the war debt is| terest up to 80% per annum had 
actually accomplished within a/|to be granted in 1924 while, for 


reasonable period. 


It is possible that a real revolu- | 


tion in the sphere of currency and 
state finances need not take place 


in the United States, nor in the 
British Commonwealth. On the’ 
European Continent the situation | 
is entirely different. There, at} 


best, the countries like Switzer- 
land, Sweden and Portugal that 


remained neutral during the war, | 
may be able to avoid such a re-| 


construction. The currency and 
state finances of all the countries 
that participated in the war, how- 
ever, are in such bad, often cha- 
otic condition that a financial re- 
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years, fixed interest-bearing se- 
|curities were selling at a yield of 
7-8%. To put it bluntly, the 


Reichsbank that was headed by 
Dr. Schacht at that time believed 
that it had to replace the lacking 
gold cover by deflation. Ger- 
| many’s normal currency require- 
ments at that time were about five 
billion marks. This amount was 
not reached until three years after 
the stabilization of 1923. It cor- 
responds exactly to the currency 
in circulation before World War I, 
considering that bank notes had to 
take the place of a corresponding 
amount of gold. Thus, in the case 
of future restoration of the con- 
tinental currencies, any country 
that had a real “gold period” be- 
fore 1914 should be able to calcu- 
late from it within which limits 
the note circulation should be 
fixed. 

The German currency recovery 
has taught that even countries that 
have little or no gold can, if they 
limit their circulation, re-establish 
their currency unassailably in a 
fixed relation to gold provided the 
indispensable pre-conditions are 
satisfied, namely, equilibrium of 
'the international balance of pay- 
ments and order in the national 
household, 

' If these German experiences are 
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} 
kept in mind it should not be too 


difficult to adopt the right middle 
course between an economically 
inadvisable creation of money and 
credit on the one hand and un- 
justifiabie deflationary measures 
on the other. Again it is a self- 
evident pre-condition that the in- 
terest rate must be at a reasonable 
level. Excessively low money 
rates are as undesirable as exces- 
sively high ones. The proper rate 
will prebably be 3 to 5 per cent, 
according to the situation of the 
country. 

It is also most instructive to 
study the reconstruction of the 
public debt in Germany after 
World War I. In 1914, before the 
outbreak of the war, it totalled 
about 40 billion gold marks. By 
the beginning of the inflation 
period it had increased to approx- 
imately 160 billion gold marks. 
After the reorganization of the 
currency in 1924 it was fixed at 
approximately 10 billion gold 
marks. This amount did not suf- 
fice, and certainly did not satisfy 
the urgent social requirements 
that are caused by such a recon- 
struction. It would have been 
fair and bearable if the national 
debt had been fixed at a minimum 
of the pre-war total of 40 billion 
marks. Possibly it could have 
been raised to 60 billion marks. In 
this way one could have avoided 
the complete improverishment of 
the middle income groups that 
were to a great extent the back- 
bone of stable and sound condi- 
tions. Their disappearance was in 
great measure responsible for an 
extreme movement like the Na- 
tional Socialist Party coming into 
power. 


“The Conflict Between the 
Generations” 


But also the countries that can 
hope to restore order in their fi- 
nances without actual reconstruc- 
tion, should not overlook the fact 
that if in the course of the war 
their public debt has risen to such 
an extent that interest on it and 
its amortization can be paid only 
with the help of taxes that im- 
moderately impede the accumula- 
tion of new fortunes, something 
will consciously or unconsciously 
ensue that one could call the 
“Conflict between the genera- 
tions.” The old generation will be 
inclined to demand that no change 
be made in the nominal amount of 
the public debt on which the prod- 
uct of their life’s work and their 
savings depend. It will prefer to 
put up with a slow decay of the 
currency because an_ inflation, 
though veiled, is still more likely 
to make possible the maintenance 
of their former standards of living 
than a reconstruction of the pub- 
lic debt with all its consequences. 
Nor wiil the young generation at 
first oppose an inflation because 
during it money can be earned 
relatively easily. That was the 
mentality in Germany during the 
inflation period after World War 
I. The young generation is not in- 
terested in preserving old for- 
tunes; even prospects of inherit- 
ances do not affect this much. 
it is vigorous it will prefer to ac- 
quire a fortune by its own efforts. 
Very scon 
panied by a wish to leave it un- 


unimpaired to its own children. 
As soon as the young generation 
becomes fully aware of the prob- 
lems indicated here, it will fight 
for the termination of inflationary 
measures as well as against exces- 
Taxes to 
which every one submits without 
ado during a war will seem intol- 
An in- 
come tax that takes away more 
than 25-30% in the highest brac- 
Ut- 
timately the conflict between the 
generations will end with a vic- 
tory of the young generation. The 
financial leaders of all countries 


sively high taxation. 


erable very soon after it. 


‘ket will prove unbearable. 


might as well realize this. 


The Aspects of Continental 
Reconstruction 


In connection with the recon- 
struction necessary on the Euro- 


If 


this will be accom- 


| 


pean Continent the following as- 
pects should be mentioned: 
(4) As It ls Deyona aoubt that 
a new financial order will be nec- 
essary in all the continental coun- 
tries that participated in the war 
there should be no further discus- 
sion of the principle, but merely 
a decision as to tne moment for 
action. In order to ensure success 
the acute shortage that has been 
caused by the war must first be 
eliminated. This is one indispen- 
sable pre-condition for the disap- 
pearance of the black markets. 
The other — and this may not be 
overlooked is the creation of a 
new sound currency. The fav- 
orable psychological influence ex- 
erted by monetary stability will 
be the stronger the sooner it can 
be connected with the disappear- 
ance of the shortage. The determ- 
ination of the time for reconstruc- 
tion is furthermore dependent on 
peace and quiet within the coun- 
try. It is also indispensable that 
there be no international tensions 
threatening when the solution of 
these vital problems is taken in 
hand. 
it is not probable that the indi- 
vidual continental countries will 
undertake their reconstruction 
separately. An extensive co-oper- 
ation will be imperative. More 
will be said of this later. 
(2) Though the currencies all 
over the world have emancipated 
themseives from gold in the course 
of the last few years, a long-term 
value of the yellow metal has not 
diminished but very visibly in- 
creased. It is inconceivable that 
future currency restorations will 
have any permanency if they are 
not accomplished on the basis of 
a fixed and unalterable relation to 
gold, 

On the other hand, no country 
will be able to afford the luxury 
of keeping gold in circulation. In 


as to which country would become 
the leader in this case one finds, 
without reflection, that France 
ranks foremost. The clarification 
of domestic politics and the for- 
mation of a strong government 











Securities Salesman’s Corn 
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would of course be a pre-condi- 
tien. Economically France is cut 
out for the role of financial leader 
on the Continent. When once its 
stocks of raw materials are replen- 
ished it should have no difficulty 
in maintaining the equilibrium of 
its trade balance. With the excep- 
tion of a few raw materials like 
rubber and copper, France can 
cover almost its entire import de- 
mand from its colonies while its 
important export products have 
special French or Parisian fea- 
tures that make them to a great 
extent independent of fluctuations 
on the market. The weakness of 
the French currency in the twen- 
ties and thirties could always be 
traced more to the passive state of 
the capital movement than of 
trade in merchandise. If France 
renounces its aspirations in con- 
nection with its foreign policy and 
especially regarding the Contin- 
eni, that can only spell her future 
disaster and, instead, takes over 
the financial leadership for which 
it seems qualified, this will be its 


surest way to maintain or rather 
regain its position as a great 
power. 


Open and veiled inflation goes 
the way of least resistance; it can 
never have a constructive effect. 
After serious economic or political 
convulsions it may seem beneficial 
for a short transition period. But 
after that only clear, clean, “old- 
fashioned” principles can lead a 
nation and its economy to new, 
lasting prosperity. “No expendi- 
ture without cover” must be the 





what form it is to support the cir- 
culation is beyond the scope of 
this article. 

If gold is divested of the func- 
tion it performed in the sphere 
of domestic economy in every 
country, the part it is called upon 
to play in international trade and 
clearing is in no way affected. An 
“Ersatz” for gold that could level 
out the excess in the balance of 
payments has not yet been found. 
When a country. possesses Or ac- 
cumulates gold reserves in. excess 
of its actual requirements for 
trade and clearing, this heightens 
its economic esteem in the inter- 
national. sphere. The reasons for 
this are obvious. 

After a reasonable adjustment 
and restriction of the currency in 
circulation and of credit, the value 
of the currency as such will de- 
pend on an ordered: international 
balance of payments. The trend 
of capital movements will be 
very important in determining the 
raiio of imports to exports. Gov- 
ernment planning will probably 
be indispensable in this cennection 
for years to come. 

(3) In view of the numerous 
curreney restorations that will be 
necessary on the European Con- 
tinent it would be very inexpe- 
dient if each country proceeded 
independently. Never in the past 
has there been such an opportun- 
ity to create the pre-condition for 
an international collaboration in 
the currency domain. Such a co- 
operation could now be prepared 
by a uniform relation of the West- 
ern European currencies. to gold, 
whereas the time has not yet come 
to form currency unions. The 
“lighter” this uniform parity is, 
that is, the: lower the gold value 
the currency unit represents, the 
better. In this respect the old 
Reichsmark was already too 
“heavy”, not to speak of the U.S. 
A. dollar. A return to the old gold 
franc could be considered as 
established by the law of the 7th 
of Germinal Al (March 28,, 1803) 
or the parity of the Swiss franc 
chosen as determined after the de- 
valuation of 1936. 

















(4) It is conceivable that the 


question of a currency restoration | Tripp & Co., Inc., 40 Wall Street, 
on the continent may become ac- | New York City, in their sales de- 
tual overnight. 


As to the question partment. 


highest principle for the individ- 
| ual as well as for the government. 

There is a story of a zealous 
barber who one day put up a no- 
tice in his store: “Tomorrow shav- 
ing free.” When on the day fol- 
lowing this announcement a 
crowd of customers blocked the 
traffic in front of the store the 
notice had net yet been removed. 
When his customers wanted to be 
served without paying the sly 
barber pointed to the notice and 
said, “Tomorrow.” The nations 
have still a very short time for 
adjustment. Then they will de- 
mand categorically — “Not tomor- 
row! Today” 


Chilean: Resumes Duties; 
Finkle Added to Staff 


KINGSTON, N. Y.—George L. 
Chilson, recently released from 
the Armed Forces, has returned to 
his former association with Chil- 
son, Newbery & Company, Inc., 
48 Main Street. 

Harold E. Finkle, recently re- 
leased from the Army, is now 
associated with the Sales Depart- 
ment of the company. 








Edward Greeff Returns 
to Adams & Peck 


Edward R. Greeff has been re- 
leased from active duty as a lieu- 
tenant commander in the U. S. 
Naval Reserve and has resumed 
his position with Adams & Peck, 
63 Wall Street, New York City. 


Leigh With Prosser 

J. Roy Prosser & Co., 52 Wil- 
liam Street, New York City, an- 
nounce that Douglas B. Leigh has 
become associated with them in 
their Sales Department. 


Sedgwick With Tripp & Co. 

Robert B. Sedgwick, recently 
returned from active duty with 
the A.U.S., is now associated with 

















Dealers today should be thinking about methods of keeping their 
clientele in the event of a repetition of conditions which transpired 
in ‘the securities markets in 1929. There is no assurance that a dis- 
astrous deflation in security prices will soon take place on any such 
scale as that which happened in 1929. Yet the public is forcing prices 
of many highly dubious common stocks up to point where real values 
are certainly out of line with any semblance of reality. Such stocks 


(many recently in the penny class) are the usual bait for the unin- 
formed speculator. 


Along with the naive amateur speculator who has recently made 
his appearance in the security markets, there is also a large percent- 
age of old-time security buyers who are also beginning to throw 
fundamentals overboard, and they too are looking longingly for the 
will-of-the-wisp of quick profits. These are the people who have 
been the backbone of every dealer’s clientele during the past ten 
years. They were security buyers before the present crop of suckers 
ever heard of Commonwealth & Southern warrants. 


Now these regular customers are the ones with whom you should 
sit down and have a real heart to heart talk. If you see some of them 
beginning to jump over the traces—why not get them back on the 
track of common sense, and of sound and tried principles. “REMEM- 
BER IT’S NOT THE PAPER PROFITS YOU HAVE TODAY THAT 
COUNT; IT’S WHERE YOU ARE GOING TO BE WHEN THIS 
PARTY IS OVER THAT’S OF PARAMOUNT IMPORTANCE.” This 
theme could be the subject matter of a series of well written letters 
that could be sent to all your better customers. 

These letters should be written in an impersonal style. They 
should not preach. They should cover general subjects such as the 
dangers of overlooking real values in the quest of quick profits. They 
should contrast the inadvisability of acquiring investments that are 
adversely vulnerable to sudden changes in the economic outlook, with 
other securities that have the earning power, future possibilities, and 
general stability to warrant present prices. 

These letters should stress the firm’s convictions along the lines of 
sound investment procedure. They should build good will because 
people who make the best customers are the ones who will appreciate 
candid honesty—no matter where they see it expressed. 

The public agencies can do little to protect the real investor— 
they can do less to protect the fool and his money. But the respon- 
sible security firms of this country can do more to help control the 
avariciousness, and the greed of that portion of the public which is 
only interested in gambling, than all the agencies of the government 
combined. 

Those of us who are in the security business today can back up 
our knowledge and experience with a higher form of idealism than 
ever came about through legislation. We know this business. Ours 
is a difficult profession. We are realists and we know that the job 
of forecasting future events is based upon something more intangible 
than almost any other field of human activity. We can translate our. 
experience into actions that show the way to a better understanding 
of the economic system in which we live. One of the basic laws of 
that system is that “YOU CAN’T GET ANYTHING FOR NOTHING”. 
Let’s tell our customers these basic facts—let’s try and keep our 
little part of the world in which we live as clear of bunkum, hokum 
and ignorant wish-fulfillment, as is within our,power. By so doing 
we will do all that is possible to keep our customers, even though the 
cyclone of inflation and a warped economic system may eventually 
blow most of them away. If several years from now we have lost 
the battle, we will at least have maintained our self respect. With 


that intact we usually can build anew. 
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Needed: A New Labor Policy 


(Continued from first page) _ | 
You all know that Congress 1S 
full of bills today—extreme bills 
and moderate bills, short bills and 
lengthy ones. The extreme bills | 
earry what people describe as) 
compulsory features. They want) 
to end our present difficulties by | 
compelling somebody or other to| 
do something that they seem dis- | 
inclined to do 2nd there appear to 
be a lot of people in the United 
States in that frame of mind to- 
day. 

Other bills, the moderate ones, 
want to set up some kind of ma- 
chinery, fact-finding machinery. 
We are already fuil of machinery 
which we have been multiplying 
at a pretty rapid sate in the last 
10 or 15 years and the great prob- 
lem in this country seems to me to 
be to absorb that rnachinery and 
digest it, assuming we want to 
retain it. I am no believer in 
magical solutions of this labor 
problem of ours. I don’t think it 
lends itself to that kind of treat- 
ment and even if it appeared to 
lend itself to that kind of treat- 
ment, I doubt the wisdom of that 
sort of solution and the reasons 
for my opinion are twofold. I 
don’t think compulsory legislation 
will work. 





Lawlessness in Labor Relations 


We have tended, I think. and 
everybody realizes, to become 
more lawless in labor relations. 
We have become more lawless in 
Spite of the fact that we passed 
#nd adopted a statute in 1935 
whose primary objective it was to 
yeduce labor relations to peace- 
ful negotiations, peaceful and ra- 
tional negotiations, and yet since 
1935 we have become increasingly 
Tawless. People who approach 
these issues in a lawless frame of 
mind are not going to submit by 
and large to compulsion, and if 
we are to deal-with this problem 
of lawiessness—and* I mean to 
come back to it later—we have 
fot to take a longer range point 
of view. 

The second, and I think the 
major difficulty about compulsion, 
is when you start compelling one 
party to do something, you com- 
pel everybody. Compulsion isn’t 
anvihing that can be limited or 
heiad within a narrow area or 
sphcre and we know the history 
of something approximating com- 
pulsion in the- so-called public 
utility industry. Once you begin 
to cet up machinery that compels 
a certain type of adjustment of 
labcr disputes in the industry, 
then you open the wav for 
thoro-ighgoing, complete regula- 
tion «* all business activities, all 
busin~ ~s decisions, and I think the 
@reate:. danger about this com- 
Pulsorv legislation. these proposed 
eompuicory statutes, is if they are 
@nacted. if they come into effect, 
then private competitive business 
in this country better begin to 
prepare itself for continuing and 
Srowing regulation of all of its 
Operations and all of its business 
decisions. 


Poor Laws Worst Than None 
at All 


I regard that as much the worse | 


of these two evils. If we are not 
going to compel, and I am not 
Only skeptical abovt comnulsion 
but cnacting any kind of law at 
the r-oment simply because we 
ar~> vot ready for a law, and poor 
laws are worse than no laws at 
eil. then what is it we ought to 
do” That isn’t an esy anestion 
to answer. It is like inflation. 
Vo: see the problem. You see an 
ji ‘<tionary movement unfolding 
i*seif and about all there is left 
fur you to do is arzue abort it 
ond say certain things would lead 
to further inflation which pro- 
rmoted and encouraged ought to 
be stopped, ought to be brought 
under control of some form or 
another, and the labor problem is 
this sort of a problem. 


We have got to think our wev 
through and we have got to think 
our way through it in public. 
This problem has grown so big 
we can’t afford any longer to 
limit its discussion to private 
meetings. I think it is the great- 
est public issue of the United 
States. The decisions we make 
in labor policy now, I believe, 
transcend in importance or equal 
in importance the most funda- 
mental decisions that we make as 
te taxation, as to public debt, as 
to prices, and they are inextric- 
ably intertwined. You can’t sepa- 
rate them any longer, so I be- 
lieve what we have got to ad- 
dress ourselves to is this highly 
difficult question, highly difficult 
undertaking, of trying to bring to 
the surface two things about our 
labor problem which need to be 
remedied if we propose in the 
fuiure to deal with it sensibly and 
constructively. 


The one question is our labor 
policy, our labor economic policy. 
What has this policy been? 
Where is it leading us? What do 
we need to do with this policy 
in order to reduce it to workable 
terms? -The second question is 
our policy as to law and adminis- 
tration in the whole field of labor 
relations, and I want to talk 
briefly about these two aspects of 
the question. 


Our Labor Policy 


Now let’s take our labor policy, 
which after all reduces itself to 
a policy of wages. The American 
public policy toward wages. We 
now have a public policv toward 
wages, good or bad, workable or 
unworkable. Jt is a mistake to 
think this policy originated in 
August or after the war or during 
the war. It is a policy we have 
been flirting with since 1933 and 
through the passage of these 12 
or 13 years since 1933 our .Fed- 
‘eral administration, at any rate, 
seems to have made up its mind 
that this policy is correct. Let’s 
look at this policy and see what 
it is and what it has accomplished 
through its various phases because 
we used it from 1933 to 1939. In 
a modified form we used it again 
from 1939 to 1945 and now we are 
using it once more in a totally 
different setting. Without going 
into technicalities and annealing 
to the authority like John M. 
Keynes and other people in this 
country who happen to be his fol- 
lowers, you can explain this pol- 
icy pretty easily. The parts of it 
amount to this. 


One part is that the wage rate 
is the moving force in the eco- 
nomic system. If you want to 
regulate the economic system, you 
regulate it at the point of wage 
rate. You raise or keep stable or 
reduce the wage rate, depending 
on what you want to havpen in 
your economic system. The sec- 











ond part of this doctrine, view. 
belief. theory, whatever vou want 
to call it, is that determination of 
the wage rate determines this 
, vague thing called purchasing 
power, or total expenditure, con- 
sumer expenditure, which has 
come to occupy a part in the eco- 
nomic system nobody ever knew 
it occupied before. 

The third part—and this at the 
present time is the most important 
part of this prevailing doctrine, 
very widely accepted in this 
country and in England—is that 
there somehow or other is an 
independence, a_ separation be- 
tween wages and prices. That is 
the doctrine that seems to moti- 
vate Mr. Bowles, for example, and 
many of our influential public 
officials at this time. If you look 
at that doctrine, you can see we 
have been applying it. We ap- 
plied it when we wrestled in an- 
other form or under another 
name with the question of full 
employment from 1933 to 1939. 


an approximation to a condition 
under which the available labor 
supply came to be absorbed into 
employment, and in that theory, 
rather in that period this theory 
evolved, and I doubt that there 
are very many people in this 
room, much less in the general 
public of the United States, who 
realize the degree to which we 
adopted that policy of wage rate 
fixing from 1933 to 1939. We 
stepped wages up at a very rapid 
rate during that period and also 
invoked the related device of 
spending Government money. 
From 1933 to 1939 we spent in 
cog] billions an amount about 
equal, if not in excess, of what we 
spent to finance World War I. 

I don’t know how you gauge 
results in economics. There isn’t 
any arithmetic of the kind Walter 
Reuther talks about to which you 
can appeal to help you make up 
your mind whether a policy works 
or not. The only standard you 
have is the common sense stand- 
ard. You look back over a period 
and say, “This was our theory. 
We put it into effect and exploited 
it or didn’t.” I don’t think any 
reasonable man can look at the 
period 1933 to 1939 and say that 
we did not fully exploit these doc- 
trines of purchasing power, and 
we know what the record shows. 
The record is a bad record. Fif- 
teen per cent of our population 
was unemployed, not at the depth 
of the depression, not at the depth 
of a world-wide, extraordinarily 
severe depression, but at the peak 
of a business recovery. That was 
a unique phenomenon in the 
United States, one we never en- 
countered before so far as we 
know when we were proceeding 
along lines quite different from 
those which we pursued when we 
adopted these theories. 


The “Little Steel” Formula 

So, on the evidence) by any 
common sense standards that we 
have, the record would seem to 
prove to reasonable men that that 
sort of thing doesi’t work. During 
the war we passed to another 
phase where again we were con- 
cerned about inflationary pres- 
sures and argued out the infla- 
tionary phenomenon and during 
the war we made two decisions. I 
am not talking about whether 
they were well administered, but 
Tl am talking of the system of 
ideas, and we decided during the 
war that inflation is promoted by 
these forces: one, a great increase 
in income, expendable income, 
and in the face of a great shortage 
of goods. That, we said—and I 
think correctly—would lift prices 
and continue to lift them unless 
something was done about it, and. 
secondly, forces which tended 
constantly to raise costs of doing 
business, costs of production 
would be added to this first force 
and encourage inflationary rises in 
prices at a faster rate. 


That is the view we held during 
the war, putting aside whether we 
administered it properly or not, 
and we were holding that view in 
1941 when prices began to go out. 
Prices are misleading and decep- 
tive unless you watch them very 
earefully. When prices went up 
month after month, and the cost of 
living, everybody got disturbed, 
and at that time we conceived the 
Little Steel Formula, and that 
was an admission that in order 
to regulate prices you have got to 
regulate the principal items . of 
cost. It was a public admission, 
and everybody agreed to it be- 
cause it seemed to be one of those 
simple economic truths which we 
retained anyhow until the middle 
of 1945. 


The Post-war Policy Unworkable 

Now when the war was over 
we had to decide upon an eco- 
nomic policy, a labor economic 
policy, and that decision was made 








We didn’t call it full employment 
then, but. better employment and 








and made wrongly in the middle 
of 1945. Let’s. see what it was. That 





decision rested first upon conflict- 
ing notions, and they are still in 
the atmosphere. The most im- 
portant conflicting notion was 
that the United States faced both 
inflation and deflation. If you 
face both inflation and deflation, 
it is going to be awfully hard to 
make a policy, and it is difficult 
to see which prospect weighed 
more heavily in the minds of the 
policymakers. 

Because of that conflict of view, 
conflict of opinion, and because 
of political forces, very powerful 
political forces, we had really 
begun to augment them all during 
the war, the Administration issued 
its statement of policy, and it was 
to this effect. 

Wages could and should be sub- 
stantially raised, and that wages 
could and should be substantially 
raised without the country’s un- 
dergoing the necessity of at the 
same time raising prices, and that 
is the theory we embarked on in 
the middle of 1945. It obviously 
was doomed to failure. It was 
doomed to failure because it is 
unworkable and because it is in- 
correct and sometime or other 
we are not going to get out of 
these present labor difficulties un- 
less we revise or change our 
underlying economic labor policy 
and arrive at the correct policy. 





We have to make up our minds 


ment wanted to help all these 
years, and they didn’t know what 
to do about it, and said, “All 
right. We accept the 16 cents, 
but we can’t agree to paying re- 
troactive pay back in the amount 
of 16 cents an hour to some point 
in early 1942 because the decision 
carries a back-pay provision, as 
well.” That stayed then with the 
National War Labor Board, and 
the experts there finally made a 
decision both as to the 16 cents 
and retroactive pay, and the deci- 
sion was the United States Gov- 
ernment—and they were the 
spokesmen for the United States 
Government—is not concerned 
with capacity to pay. The United 
States Government has a policy of 
wage-fixing, and that policy of 
wage-fixing transcends any other 
fact or condition, so that the Pal 
Razor Blade Company, one of our 
small businesses, had to make that 
adjustment, and that is going to 
be the fact with all these wage 
theories and policies which are 
bandied back and forth. 


The Fallacy of Interference in 
Collective Bargaining 


One of the difficulties with the 
general theory which we have 
evolved is it hasn’t worked and 
has precipitated strikes. When 
the wage movement got under 
way sometime last simmer and 


make up our minds whether we had in this country in most of 
want to continue a wholesale con- | 


trol of prices, and I haven’t time 
to talk about that, but if we de- 
cide we wish to continue that, 
then we have got to make the 
decision that we will have to con- 
trol major items of cost at the 
same time. We won't successfully 
control one without the other, 
assuming it is desirable to con- 
tinue a wholesale control of 
prices. 


The “Ability te Pay” Problem 


It was inevitable the Adminis- 
tration should get into difficulty 
and having started with a simple 
idea, it got itself involved in all 
sorts of related and more com- 
plex ideas, the idea of capacity to 
pay, and things of that kind, and 
as always happens, political agen- 
cies adapt their views to the 
times. They feel one way about 
a doctrine one day when the doc- 
trine does so and so to their 
clients, and another way about a 
doctrine today when the doctrine 
has another effect. Take the doc- 
trine of capacity to pay, which 
General Motors tried to fight out 
with the UAW and the Garrison 
Fact-Finding Board and the Ad- 
ministration. The Administration 
seemed to think capacity to pay 
was a good system before they 


threw it out of the window. 
There are classic cases in the Gov- 
ernment records about their 
views. 


Take, for example, a plant in 
Plattsburg, a great industrial cen- 
ter of New York State, the Pal 
Razor Blade Company. It was 
organized by the Machinists’ 
Union during the war when Gov- 


ernmental. authorities had not 
projected themselves into the 
post-war period and tried to 


imagine what a capacity to pay 
theory would look like. The 
Machinists’ Union asked the Pal 
Razor Blade Company for a 10- 
cent an hour increase in wages, 
and they offered five cents, one 
of these typical American puzzles 
incapable of solution—the differ- 
erence between five and 10 cents 
an hour. Then it went to the 
War Labor Board in New York 
and they wrestled with this 
conundrum for about eight or nine 
months and then after they had 


_—- 


these industries some of the 
easiest wage disputes there ever 
were presented in this country. 
They could have been settled and 
settled in moderate terms, and 
settled by the two parties them- 
selves if there had not been out- 
side interference but you can’t 
settle any contract or you can’t 


; bring any difficult negotiations to 


termination if one of the parties 
is led to believe in the course of 
negotiations if he doesn’t settle 
and waits around and does some- 
thing spectacular, he can appeal 
to an agency somewhere that will 
give him a better deal. 
what hapnpened in this country. 

Why should anvbody sell or set- 
tle for 15, 12 or 13 cents if he 
has it back in his mind if he 
waited long enough he could make 
a better settlement, not with his 
employer or the party he is ac- 
customed to bargain with, but 
with some official somewhere 
else? We have come to grips and 
have to explain and explore, 
argue, publicize these problems of 
underlying labor economic poli- 
cies. We have either had no 
clean-cut, clear labor economic 
policies or those we have had are 
unworkable. If I can read be- 
tween the lines in the reports that 
appeared in the newspapers in 
the last couple of days that fact 
is beginring to dawn on the Ad- 
ministration. 


A Wage Policy Revision 
Under Way 


Some kind of general revision 
of the wage policy of this country 
is under way. I am not optimistic 
and sanguine as to what it will be. 
I am afraid it will be a fancy 
thing nobody will understand, but 
one thing is clear from what 
comes out of the reports in Wash- 
ington, and that is that there is 
now a general understanding in 
Washington that the policy thev 
had is an unworkable policy and 
unworkable in a great number of 
different directions, which I can’t 
talk about now for lack of time. 


- The Wagner Act 


The second difficultv, an un- 
derlving one, is our political and 





legislative policies... Unless we 


wrestled with it came out with' come to grins with these political 


this kind of decision, a perfectly 
unthinkable decision. They said 


and legislative policies we are 
going to have a period of labor 


the increase should be 16 cents trouble ard not a short period, 
an hour, an increase nobody had! put a prolonged period of labor 
usked for. but the ways of these trouble in which things get set- 
policymaking agencies are mys- tled and then break out again, 


1erious, you know. 


Here was the Pal Razor Blade 


'and nobody quite knows what the 


issues will be. When you have a 


Company, a small business of the situation of this kind you court 
type the United States Govern- labor trouble and invite it, 


That is | 


i 


, loard saying it was an unfair 
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Let me say 
policies. You 
great basic labor statute in this| 
country which governs labor re-| 
lations, and has for the last 12) 
years, is the Wagner Act. Now, | 
the Wagner Act, I should say, was | 
a popular Act. It won public 
Opinion and popular support. Its 
principal aim was to redress a 
lack of balance which great num- 
bers of people thought existed 
between labor on one side and in- 
dustry, and the Wagner Act went 
into effect in 1935. Whatever the 
terms of the Act, I don’t think | 
there is any piece of legislation 
on the statute books in the United 
States which has been so poorly, 
so arbitrarily administered as the 
Wagner Act has. As long as that 
situation prevails, you can amend 
the Wagner Act, you can rewrite 
it or write new laws, and we will 
not drag ourselves out of these 
difficulties, and that is the prin- 
cipal problem of the Wagner Act. 


Let me tell you what you can 
do under the Act by way of illus- 
tration. The Wagner Act makes 
it possible for Government offi- 
cials to organize unions, a wholly 
new function. That is quite dif- 
ferent from the Government 
passing a statute administering it, 
which removes disabilities from 
one or the other party on labor 
relations or both parties, but this 
goes farther and makes the Gov- 
ernment an organizing agency, 
puts the Government into a posi- 
tion where it says to a group of 
employees. “We don’t like vour 
staying out of a union. We think 
you ought to join this one,” or if 
they joined one the Government 
is put in a position and exercises 
the power and influence by say- 
ing, “We don’t like the unio*- you 
are in. We are going to force you 
to join another.” 

Here is an illustration. There 
is a big plant in Cleveland, and a 
well-conducted business of its 
kind—good working conditions 
and rates of pay, all of which are 
irrelevant to our labor relations 
today. Our aims are in some 
other direction. This is the 
Thompson Products Company, a 
well-known plant. It has been in 
litigation from the beginning of 
time, which is 1935. What is the 
litigation about? It is a very 
simple human relationship. 


Thompson Products employed a 
given number of people. It is one 
of these large-numbered medium- 
sized firms in the country, and 
organizers went forth,  sallied 
forth to bring these people into 
the UAW, CIO, a welJ-known de- 
liberative organization, having 
today something like a million 
members in control over a large 
segment of American industry. 
They weren’t successful in their 
organizing activities and that to- 
day has become in the nature of 
a crime. Not to be successful in 
organizing activities is one of the 
high crimes of American law. 
Anyway, they persisted in the 
thing and in one of their cam- 
paigns the President of Thompson 
Products, Mr. Crawford, thought 
it was within his rights to counsel 
with his employees: that is, he 
said in substance to himself, “If 
an outsider comes in and tells my 
employees what is good for them, 
I, knowing much more about this 
business and status of the em- 
ployees, have the right to tell 
them what I think.” 


That raised an uproar and fi- 
nally the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board invoked the demo- 
cratic instrument it has at its dis- 
posal and called an election, and 
the UAW, CIO, was defeated in a 
secret ballot. 

That was a second crime, and it 
rvomptly lodged a complaint with 
the National Labor Relations 


election. It obviously is an unfair 
election if the union is defeated, 
so the NLRB pondered it for a 


a word about the and himself, so the National Labor 
all know that the) 


Relations Board ordered a second 
election, and then they had the 
second election after a period of 
time during which electioneering 
was carried on. 

The President spoke to his em- 
ployees, and the union was again 
defeated. This made the situation 
even more unfair than it had been 
after the first defeat. This multi- 
plication of defeats is simply 
something no one can possibly ac- 
cept in a democratic country, so 
it again complained, and this time 
the NLRB went further and tried 
to stop Mr. Crawford from talk- 
ing. Finally, there was a decision 
from the U. S. Supreme Court 
which said you have got a right 
to talk, some right to talk to your 
employees and tell them what you 
think about things, and the right 
#to talk is not limited to the repre- 
‘sentatives of one side of this very 
heated and difficult controversy. 

Anyhow, Mr. Crawford went to 
one U. S. Court and they reversed 
the decision of a lower court, and 
he talked again, and again in a 
third election the union was de- 
feated. If anybody thinks that 
ends that episode, he is wrong. I 
am willing to wager that election 
is going to be declared an unfair 
election and there are going to be 
a series of them. Good as elec- 
tions are and as much as Amer- 
icans like to vote, they get tired 
out by them after awhile, and 
pretty soon let the union win to 
be rid of elections. 

Western Electric had an inde- 
pendent union, and the United 
Electrical and Radio Workers of 
the CIO wanted those members. 
I don’t blame them. It is a val- 
uable property, and in a com- 
petitive system you have a right 
to bid for a property, which is 
what this is. Stripped of all its 
language, it is a bidding for prop- 
erty. One of our most successful 
bidders is John L. Lewis. He 
bids for properties. It doesn’t 
make a difference whether you 
call it labor property. It is a 
property, all right. 

They started to bid in Kearney 
and Sparrows Point, Baltimore, 
and when you don’t get anywhere 
in open bidding you go to Wash- 
ington and say you have been un- 
fairly treated, and the United 
Electric and Radio Workers went 
to Washington and made a com- 
plaint before the NLRB, and they 
pondered that and found some- 
thing in the history of the West- 
ern Electric independent union 
that justified, in its own mind. 
that it was an unfair union; a 
company dominated union, and 
declared it disestablished, which 
means putting it out of business, 
destroying it because it was com- 
pany dominated. What they 
meant was that they didn’t like it 
and thought people ought to join 
something else. 


No Peace Under Wagner Act 


That is our second difficulty. 
You can’t administer labor law 
this way in the United States and 
have peace. There can be no 
peace under these arrangements. 
We have had an enormous growth 
of the trade union movement in 
this country from something like 
two million to twelve or thirteen, 
and nobody knows the figure. 
They penetrated into all the basic 
industries and all kinds of occupa- 
tions, but it is still a country in 
which the relations of labor to 
union is in a fluid state. Lots of 
people are unorganized, and not 
free in their minds as to where 
they stand or what they want. 
Now, as long as the Government 
continues to administer the basic 
labor law of this country in these 
terms, we are in for trouble. 
Common sense tells us that under 
those circumstances, we have got 
to remedy that; this making of a 
fundamental labor economic wage 
policy and this putting our legis- 





number of months and issued a 
statement it was unfair because | 
the President’ said something | 
about unions and the company | 


lative, political policy toward 
labor in order, isn’t anything we 
are going to do overnight, noth- 
ing we are going to do overnight. 
We are not going to settle this 


/pital after an illmess of several 


‘ican National Co. in Nashville in 





question or even approximate the ' 
handling of it by hasty legislation 
drawn up with some little specific 
end in view. 


Review Our Labor Policy 


We have got to review our labor 
policy, the policy of the Federal 
Government toward labor on a lot 
of fronts. Let me mention one 
and then I am through. Nobody 
any longer under the labor law of 
this country, with very few ex- 
ceptions, undertakes to enforce 
the law. We have no standards 
of force any more in this country 
in labor relations. If a group of 
unions decide to pull down a city, 
as they did in Stamford, and are 
threatening to do in New York on 
Monday, and pull out people with 
no grievance under collective 
contracts with their employees 
and pull out a city, if they decide 
to make a building or a plant or 
a mill or a mine inaccessible, they 
do it, and there is no authority to 
call them for it. 

We have reached a lawless state 
and Government is a party to it. 
This thing has got to be dis- 
cussed. The facts have got to be 
brought out and the thing for 
Congress to do is set up a joint 
Congressional committee of good 
people, able men, and give them 
six months, or a year to address 
themselves to this American labor 
problem which, in my judgment, 
is a continuing problem, I don’t 
think any of the present settle- 
ments ‘settle the future of Amer- 
ican labor relations. 


They are likely to get worse 
rather than better, so there will 
come periods of quiet, but when 
we talk about devising a fur- 
nished labor policy for this coun- 
try by statute and administrative 
orders and regulations, we are 
talking about something which is 
important for the future of the 
economic system of the United 
States as we talked about when 
the Congressional committees 
for & number of years studied 
the American banking system and 
out of that seems to have devised 
the Federal Reserve System. This 
is the same kind of problem. It is 
a basic fundamental issue in 
American life, and we have to do 
something about it and know what 
we are about, and the only way 
to find out and draft satisfactory 
legislation is to have a responsible 


legislative committee of both 
houses of Congress put their 
minds to this thing and stop 


worrying about this present wave 
of strikes, which somehow or 
other is going to be settled. 


BrohamDiiailie Application 
Rejected by SEC 


The application of Alexander 
Smith, of Devault, Pa., for quali- 
fied registration as a broker and 
dealer under the Securities Ex- 
chage Act, has been rejected by 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. The application, if 
granted, would have limited Mr. 
Smith to dealing in securities with 
other registered securities deal- 
ers, banks, insurance companies, 
corporations, and other financial 
institutions. a 

The Commission found that 
during a period under survey by 
its staff the applicant, in his deal- 
ings with customers showed “wan- 
ton disregard of his responsibil- 
ities,’ charged “exorbitant varia- 
tions from. prevailing market 
prices,” and made ‘unconscionable 
profits.” res 

a ec 


Richard Shillinglaw Dea 

Richard Shillinglaw, President 
of R. A. Shillinglaw & Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn., died in a Boston Hos- 





weeks. He was 53 years old. Mr. 
Shillinglaw organized the Amer- 





1920, one of the earliest invest- 
ment banking houses in the South. 


Trading on Amsterdam Stock Exchange 
Revives Slowly 


Measures Taken to Assure Bona Fide Ownership of Securities 


in all Transactions. 


Brokers to Accept No New or Unknown 


Customers and No Free Money to Be Used for Trade in Old Secur- 
ities in Order Not to Drain Capital From Reconstruction. 


When the Netherlands Government early this year permitted the 
reopening of the Amsterdam Stock F-xchange and the resumption of 


trade 





in securities, the decision® 


was made only after the Associa- {not accept orders from unknown 


tion for the Trade in Securities 
had declared its willingness to 
hold itself responsible for all 
transactions. 


ciation to underwrite all losses re- 
sulting from illegal sales. 

Each member of the Stock Ex- 
change must guarantee the bona 
fide ownership of each security 
placed into his hands by his cus- 
tomer. If it appears that the se- 
curity sold through his services, 
belongs to a previous owner and 
was not bought through regular 
stock exchange channels, the As- 
sociation refunds the sales price 
and in turn claims the amount 
paid from the member of the 
Stock Exchange. 


Amsterdam stock brokers have 
also formed a new association. 
One of its conditions of member- 
ship is that each candidate must 
also be a member of the Associa- 
tion for the Trade in Securities. 
Brokers refuse for the time being 
to accept new customers and do 


A fund of 400,000) 
guilders was raised by the Asso- | 





persons. 

Regulations issued by the 
Netherlands Ministry of Finance 
limit stock exchange transactions 
to the sale of interior bonds and 
mortgages, while payment for 
these may be made only from one 
blocked account into another. No 
free money may be used for trade 
in old securities as it is essential 
that these free funds be applied 
to new capitalization and recon- 
struction. 

In order to promote investment 
of free money, the government is 
issuing negotiable savings certifi- 
cates bearing 242% interest. As a 
further inducement, these savings 
certificates may be used for pay- 
ment of special tax levies and in- 
heritance taxes. Moreover, the 
certificates may be purchased out 
of blocked funds, up to an amount 
of 300 guilders. 


a 








JOHN SCOTT MEDAL 
CITY OF PHILADELPHIA 





MEDAL OF THE 
ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 
GREAT BRITAIN 


THOMAS ALVA EDISON MEDA\. 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 








FARADAY MEDAL 
INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 


FRANKLIN GOLD MEDAL 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 


JOHN FRITZ MEDAL 
FOUR NATIONAL 
SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES 


Medals and Milestones 


More than 50 awards from learned and professional soc?- 
eties have been presented to staff members of Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories for their scientific discoveries and 


inventions. 


Awards include the Nobel Prize in Physics, the Hughes 
Medal of the Royal Society, London, the Willard Gibbs 
Medal, the Frariklin Gold Medal of the Franklin Inst? 
tute, and the John Scott Medal. 


Bell Laboratories scientists and their associates explore 
every scientific field which offers hope of bettering com- 
munications. That is why Bell System research is so 
important to the future of sound and television broad- 
casting, as well as to the ever-improving telephone service, 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Needed: A New Labor Policy 


(Continued from first page) _ 
You all know that Congress 1s 
full of bills today—extreme bills 


and moderate bills, short bills and 
The extreme bills 





lengthy ones. 
Sorry what people describe as 
compulsory features. They want 


to end our present difficulties by 
compelling somebody or other to 
do something that they seem dis- 
inclined to do 2nd there appear to 


be a lot of people in the United | 


. States in that frame of mind to- 
day. 

Other bills, the moderate ones, 
want to set up some kind of ma- 
chinery, fact-finding machinery. 
We are already fuil of machinery 
which we have been multiplying 
at a pretty rapid sate in the last 
10 or 15 years and the great prob- 
lem in this country seems to me to 
be to absorb that raachinery and 
digest it, assuming we want to 
retain it. I am no believer in 
magical solutions of this labor 
problem of ours. I don’t think it 
lends itself to that kind of treat- 
ment and even if it appeared to 
lend itself to that kind of treat- 
ment, I doubt the wisdom of that 
sort of solution and the reasons 
for my opinion are twofold. I 
don’t think compulsory legislation 
will work. 


Lawlessness in Labor Relations 


We have tended, I think. and 
everybody realizes, to become 
fhore lawless in labor relations. 
‘Ve have become more lawless in 
Spite of the fact that we passed 
@#nd adopted a statute in 1935 
whose primary objective it was to 
yeduce labor relations to peace- 
ful negotiations, peaceful and ra- 
tional negotiations, and yet since 
1935 we have become increasingly 
Tawless. People who approach 
these issues in a lawless frame of 
mind are not. going to submit by 
and large to. compulsion, and if 
we are'to deal with this problem 
of Jawilessness—and I mean 
come back to it later—we have 
fot to take a longer range point 
of view. 

The second, and I think the 
major difficulty about compulsion, 
is when you start compelling one 
party to do something, you com- 
pel everybody. Compulsion isn’t 
anvihinge that can be limited or 
hcla within a narrow area or 
sphcre and we know the history 
of something approximating com- 
pulsion in the so-called public 
utility industry. Once you begin 
to cet up machinery that compels 
a certain type of adjustment of 
laber disputes in the industry, 
then you open the wav for 
thorcighgoing, complete regula- 
tion «* all business activities, all 
busin~ ~s decisions, and I think the 
Breate:: danger about this com- 
pulsorv legislation. these proposed 
@ompuicory statutes, is if they are 
fnacted. if they come into effect, 
then private competitive business 
in this country better begin to 
prepare itself for continuing and 
@rowing regulation of all of its 
@perations and all of its business 
decisions. 


Poor Laws Worst Than None 
at All 


I regard that as much the worse 
of these two evils. If we are not 
going to compel, and I am not 
Only skeptical abovt comniulsion 
but enacting any kind of law at 
the r-oment simply because we 
ar> rot ready for a law, and poor 
laws are worse than no laws at 
eil. then what is it we ought to 
do” That isn’t an esy anestion 
to answer. It is like inflation. 
Vo: see the problem. You see an 
jii°‘<tionary movement unfolding 
i#seif and about all there is left 
fur you to do is argue abort it 
@nd say certain things would lead 
to further inflation which pro- 
rioted and encouraged ought to 
be stopped, ought to be brought 
under control of some form or 
another, and the labor problem is 
this sort of a problem. 


to! 


| We have got to think our wav 
through and we have got to think 
our way through it in public. 
This problem has grown so big 


| we can’t afford any longer to 


limit its discussion to private 
| meetings. I think it is the great- 
| est public issue of the United 
| States. The decisions we make 
|in labor policy now, I believe, 
| transcend in importance or equal 
in importance the most funda- 
| mental decisions that we make as 
| to taxation, as to public debt, as 
to prices, and they are inextric- 
ably intertwined. You can’t sepa- 
rate them any longer, so I be- 
lieve what we have got to ad- 
dress ourselves to is this highly 
difficult question, highly difficult 
undertaking, of trying to bring to 
the surface two things about our 
labor problem which need to be 
remedied if we propose in the 
future to deal with it sensibly and 
constructively. 


The one question is our labor 
policy, our labor economic policy. 
What has this policy been? 
Where is it leading us? What do 
we need to do with this policy 
in order to reduce it to workable 
terms? -The second question is 
our policy as to law and adminis- 
tration in the whole field of labor 
relations, and I want to talk 
briefly about these two aspects of 
the question. 


Our Labor Policy 


Now let’s take our labor policy, 
which after all reduces itself to 
a policy of wages. The American 
public policy toward wages. We 
now have a public policv toward 
wages, good or bad, workable or 
unworkable. Jt is a mistake to 
think this policy originated in 
August or after the war or during 
the war. It is a policy we have 
been flirting with since 1933 and 
through the passage of these 12 
.or 13 years since 1933 our .Fed- 
‘eral administration, at any rate, 
seems to have made up its mind 
that this policy is correct. Let’s 
look at this policy and see what 
it is and what it has accomplished 
through its various phases because 
we used it from 1933 to 1939. In 
a modified form we used it again 
from 1939 to 1945 and now we are 
using it once more in a totally 
different setting. Without going 
into technicalities and annealing 
ty the authority like’ John M. 
Keynes and other people in this 
country who happen to be his fol- 
lowers, you can explain this pol- 
icy pretty easily. The parts of it 
amount to this. 


One part is that the wage rate 
is the moving force in the eco- 
nomic system. If vou want to 
regulate the economic system, you 
regulate it at the point of wage 
rate. You raise or keep stable or 
reduce the wage rate, depending 
on what you want to havpen in 
your economic system. The sec- 
cond part of this doctrine, view. 
| belief. theory, whatever vou want 
| to call it, is that determination of 
_ the wage rate determines this 
; vague thing called purchasing 
| power, or total expenditure, con- 
| sumer expenditure, which has 
come to occupy a part in the eco- 
nomic system nobody ever knew 
it occupied before. 


The third part—and this at the 
present time is the most important 
part of this prevailing doctrine, 
very widely accepted in this 
country and in England—is that 
there somehow or other is an 
independence, a separation be- 
tween wages and prices. That is 
the doctrine that seems to moti- 
vate Mr. Bowles, for example, and 
many of our influential public 
officials at this time. If you look 
at that doctrine, you can see we 
have been applying it. We ap- 
plied it when we wrestled in an- 
other form or under another 
name with the question of full 
employment from 1933 to 1939. 











We didn’t call it full employment 
then, but. better employment and 





an approximation to a condition 
under which the available labor 
supply came to be absorbed into 
employment, and in that theory, 
rather in that period this theory 
evolved, and I doubt that there 
are very many people in this 
room, much less in the general 
public of the United States, who 
realize the degree to which we 
adopted that policy of wage rate 
fixing from 1933 to 1939. We 
stepped wages up at a very rapid 
rate during that period and also 
invoked the related device of 
spending Government money. 
From 1933 to 1939 we spent in 
cog] billions an amount about 
equal, if not in excess, of what we 
spent to finance World War I. 

I don’t know how you gauge 
results in economics. There isn’t 
any arithmetic of the kind Walter 
Reuther talks about to which you 
can appeal to help you make up 
your mind whether a policy works 
or not. The only standard you 
have is the common sense stand- 
ard. You look back over a period 
and say, “This was our theory. 
We put it into effect and exploited 
it or didn’t.” I don’t think any 
reasonable man can look at the 
period 1933 to 1939 and say that 
we did not fully exploit these doc- 
trines of purchasing power, and 
we know what the record shows. 
The record is a bad record. Fif- 
teen per cent of our population 
was unemployed, not at the depth 
of the depression, not at the depth 
of a world-wide, extraordinarily 
severe depression, but at the peak 
of a business recovery. That was 
a unique phenomenon in the 
United States, one we never en- 
countered before so far as we 
know when we were proceeding 
along lines quite different from 
those which we pursued when we 
adopted these theories. 


The “Little Steel” Formula 


So, on the evidence) by any 
common sense standards that we 
have, the record would seem to 
prove to reasonable men that that 
sort of thing doesn’t work. During 
the war we passed to another 
phase where again we were con- 
cerned about inflationary pres- 
sures and argued out the infla- 
tionary phenomenon and during 
the war we made two decisions. I 
am not talking about whether 
they were well administered, but 
l am talking of the system of 
ideas, and we decided during the 
war that inflation is promoted by 
these forces: one, a great increase 
in income, expendable income, 
and in the face of a great shortage 
of goods. That, we said—and I 
think correctly—would lift prices 
and continue to lift them unless 
something was done about it, and. 
secondly, forces which tended 
constantly to raise costs of doing 
business, costs of production 
would be added to this first force 
and encourage inflationary rises in 
prices at a faster rate. 


That is the view we held during 
the war, putting aside whether we 
administered it properly or not, 
and we were holding that view in 
1941 when prices began to go out. 
Prices are misleading and decep- 
tive unless you watch them very 
carefully. When prices went up 
month after month, and the cost of 
living, everybody got disturbed, 
and at that time we conceived the 
Little Steel Formula, and that 
was an admission that in order 
to regulate prices you have got to 
regulate the principal items of 
cost. It was a public admission, 
and everybody agreed to it be- 
cause it seemed to be one of those 
simple economic truths which we 
retained anyhow until the middle 
of 1945. 


The Post-war Policy Unworkable 


Now when the war was over 
we had to decide upon an eco- 
nomic policy, a labor economic 
policy, and that decision was made 
and made wrongly in the middle 


of 1945. Let’s see what it was. That 





decision rested first upon conflict- 
ing notions, and they are still in 
the atmosphere. The most im- 
portant conflicting notion was 
that the United States faced both 
inflation and deflation. If you 
face both inflation and deflation, 
it is going to be awfully hard to 
make a policy, and it is difficult 
to see which prospect weighed 
more heavily in the minds of the 
policymakers. 

Because of that conflict of view, 
conflict of opinion, and because 
of political forces, very powerful 
political forces, we had really 
begun to augment them all during 
the war, the Administration issued 
its statement of policy, and it was 
to this effect. 

Wages could and should be sub- 
stantially raised, and that wages 
could and should be substantially 
raised without the country’s un- 
dergoing the necessity of at the 
same time raising prices, and that 
is the theory we embarked on in 
the middle of 1945. It obviously 
was doomed to failure. It was 
doomed to failure because it is 
unworkable and because it is in- 
correct and sometime or other 
we are not going to get out of 
these present labor difficulties un- 
less we revise or change our 
underlying economic labor policy 
and arrive at the correct policy. 
We have to make up our minds 
about a very difficult thing and 
make up our minds whether we 


want to continue a wholesale con- | 


trol of prices, and I haven’t time 
to talk about that, but if we de- 
cide we wish to continue that, 
then we have got to make the 
decision that we will have to con- 
trol major items of cost at the 
same time. We won't successfully 
control one without the other, 
assuming it is desirable to con- 
tinue a wholesale control of 
prices. 


The “Ability to Pay” Problem 


It was inevitable the Adminis- 
tration should get into difficulty 
and having started with a simple 
idea, it got itself involved in all 
sorts of related and more com- 
plex ideas, the idea of capacity to 
pay, and things of that kind, and 
as always happens, political agen- 
cies adapt their views to the 
times. They feel one way about 
a doctrine one day when the doc- 
trine does so and so to their 
clients, and another way about a 
doctrine today when the doctrine 
has another effect. Take the doc- 
trine of capacity to pay, which 
General Motors tried to fight out 
with the UAW and the Garrison 
Fact-Finding Board and the Ad- 
ministration. The Administration 
seemed to think capacity to pay 
was a good system before they 


threw it out of the window. 
There are classic cases in the Gov- 
ernment records about their 
views. 


Take, for example, a plant in 
Plattsburg, a great industrial cen- 
ter of New York State, the Pal 
Razor Blade Company. It was 
organized by the Machinists’ 
Union during the war when Gov- 


ernmental authorities had not 
projected themselves into the 
post-war period and tried to 


imagine what a capacity to pay 
theory would look like. The 
Machinists’ Union asked the Pal 
Razor Blade Compary for a 10- 
cent an hour increase in wages, 
and they offered five cents, one 
of these typical American puzzles 
incapable of solution—the differ- 
erence between five and 10 cents 


an hour. Then it went to the 
War Labor Board in New York 
and they wrestled with this 


conundrum for about eight or nine 
months and then after they had 
wrestled with it came out with 
this kind of decision, a perfectly 
unthinkable decision. They said 
the increase should be 16 cents 
an hour, an increase nobody had 
usked for. but the ways of these 
policymaking agencies are mys- 
terious, you know. 

Here was the Pal Razor Blade 
Company, a small business of the 
type the United States Govern- 


ment wanted to help all these 
years, and they didn't know what 
to do about it, and said, “All 
right. We accept the 16 cents, 
but we can’t agree to paying re- 
troactive pay back in the amount 
of 16 cents an hour to some point 
in early 1942 because the decision 
carries a back-pay provision, as 
well.” That stayed then with the 
National War Labor Board, and 
the experts there finally made a 
decision both as to the 16 cents 
and retroactive pay, and the deci- 
sion was the United States Gov- 
ernment—and they were the 
spokesmen for the United States 
Government—is not concerned 
with capacity to pay. The United 
States Government has a policy of 
wage-fixing, and that policy of 
wage-fixing transcends any other 
fact or condition, so that the Pal 
Razor Blade Company, one of our 
small businesses, had to make that 
adjustment, and that is going to 
be the fact with all these wage 
theories and policies which are 
bandied back and forth. 


The Fallacy of Interference in 
Collective Bargaining 


One of the difficulties with the 
general theory which we have 
evolved is it hasn’t worked and 
has precipitated strikes. When 
the wage movement got under 
way sometime last simmer and 
came to a focus in the fall, we 
had in this country in most of 
these industries some of the 
} easiest wage disputes there ever 
were presented in this country. 
They could have been settled and 
settled in moderate terms, and 
settled by the two parties them- 
selves if there had not been out- 
side interference but you can’t 
settle any contract or you can’t 
| bring any difficult negotiations to 
termination if one of the parties 
is led to believe in the course of 
negotiations if he doesn’t settle 
and waits around and does some- 
thing spectacular, he can appeal 
to an agency somewhere that will 
give him a better deal. That is 
what hanvpened in this country. 

Why should anvbody sell or set- 
tle for 15, 12 or 13 cents if he 
has it back in his mind if he 
waited long enough he could make 
a better settlement, not with his 
employer or the party he is ac- 
customed to bargain with, but 
with some official somewhere 
else? We have come to grips and 
have to explain and_ explore, 
argue, publicize these problems of 
underlying labor economic poli- 
cies. We have either had no 
clean-cut, clear labor economic 
policies or those we have had are 
unworkable. If I can read hbe- 
tween the lines in the reports that 
appeared in the newspapers in 
the last couple of days that fact 
is beginring to dawn on the Ad- 
ministration. 








A Wage Policy Revision 
Under Way 


Some kind of general revision 
of the wage policy of this country 
is under way. I am not optimistic 
and sanguine as to what it will be. 
I am afraid it will be a fancy 
thing nobody will understand, but 
one thing is clear from what 
comes out of the reports in Wash- 
ington, and that is that there is 
now a general understanding in 
Washington that the policy thev 
had is an unworkable poliev and 
unworkable in a great number of 
different directions, which I can’t 
talk about now for lack of time. 


- The Wagner Act 


The second difficultv, an un- 
derlving one, is our political and 
legislative policies. Unless we 
‘come to grins with these political 
| and legislative policies we are 
going to have a period of labor 





trouble ard not a short period; 
'but a prolonged period of labor 
trouble in which things get set- 
tled and then break out again, 
'and nobody quite knows what the 
issues will be. When you have a 
situation of this kind you court 
labor trouble and invite it. 
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Let me say a word about the | 
policies. You all know that the) 
great basic labor statute in this! 
country which governs labor re-| 
lations, and has for the last 12) 
years, is the Wagner Act. Now,| 
the Wagner Act, I should say, was | 
a popular Act. It won public 
opinion and popular support. Its 
principal aim was to redress a 
lack of balance which great num- 
bers of people thought existed 
between labor on one side and in- 
dustry, and the Wagner Act went 
into effect in 1935. Whatever the 
terms of the Act, I don’t think 
there is any piece of legislation 
on the statute books in the United 
States which has been so poorly, 
so arbitrarily administered as the 
Wagner Act has. As long as that 
situation prevails, you can amend 
the Wagner Act, you can rewrite 
it or write new laws, and we will 
not drag ourselves out of these 
difficulties, and that is the prin- 
cipal problem of the Wagner Act. 


Let me tell you what you can 
do under the Act by way of illus- 
tration. The Wagner Act makes 
it possible for Government offi- 
cials to organize unions, a wholly 
new function. That is quite dif- 
ferent from the Government| 
passing a statute administering it, 
which removes disabilities from 
one or the other party on labor 
relations or both parties, but this 
goes farther and makes the Gov- 
ernment an organizing agency, 
puts the Government into a posi- 
tion where it says to a group of 
employees. “We don’t like vour 
staying out of a union. We think 
you ought to join this one,” or if 
they joined one the Government 
is put in a position and exercises 
the power and influence by say- 
ing, “We don’t like the unio*. you 
are in. We are going to force you 
to join another.” 

Here is an illustration. There 
is a big plant in Cleveland, and a 
well-conducted business of its 
kind—good working conditions 
and rates of pay, all of which are 
irrelevant to our labor relations 
today. Our aims are in some 
other direction. This is the 
Thompson Products Company, a 
well-known plant. It has been in 
litigation from the beginning of 
time, which is 1935. What is the 
litigation about? It is a very 
simple human relationship. 


Thompson Products employed a 
given number of people. It is one 
of these large-numbered medium- 
sized firms in the country, and 
Organizers went forth,  sallied 
forth to bring these people into 
the UAW, CIO, a well-known de- 
liberative organization, having 
today something like a million 
members in control over a large 
segment of American industry. 
They weren’t successful in their 
organizing activities and that to- 
day has become in the nature of 
a crime. Not to be successful in 
organizing activities is one of the 
high crimes of American law. 
Anyway, they persisted in the 
thing and in one of their cam- 
paigns the President of Thompson 
Products, Mr. Crawford, thought 
it was within his rights to counsel 
with his employees: that is, he 
said in substance to himself, “If 
an outsider comes in and tells my 
employees what is good for them, 
I, knowing much more about this 
business and status of the em- 
ployees, have the right to tell 
them what I think.” 

That raised an uproar and fi- 
nally the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board invoked the demo- 
cratic instrument it has at its dis- 
posal and called an election, and 
the UAW, CIO, was defeated in a 
secret ballot. 

That was a second crime, and it 
promptly lodged a complaint with 
the National Labor Relations 
Board saying it was an unfair 
election. It obviously is an unfair 
election if the union is defeated, 
so the NLRB pondered it for a 
number of months and issued a 


and himself, so the National Labor 
Relations Board ordered a second 
election, and then they had the 
second election after a period of 
time during which electioneering 
was carried on. 

The President spoke to his em- 
ployees, and the union was again 
defeated. This made the situation 
even more unfair than it had been 
after the first defeat. This multi- 
plication of defeats is simply 
something no one can possibly ac- 
cept in a democratic country, so 
it again complained, and this time 
the NLRB went further and tried 
to stop Mr. Crawford from talk- 
ing. Finally, there was a decision 
from the U. S. Supreme Court 
which said you have got a right 
to talk, some right to talk to your 
employees and tell them what you 
think about things, and the right 
ito talk is not limited to the repre- 
‘sentatives of one side of this very 
heated and difficult controversy. 

Anyhow, Mr. Crawford went to 
one U.S. Court and they reversed 
the decision of a lower court, and 
he talked again, and again in a 
third election the union was de- 
feated. If anybody thinks that 
ends that episode, he is wrong. I 
am willing to wager that election 
is going to be declared an unfair 
election and there are going to be 
a series of them. Good as elec- 
tions are and as much as Amer- 
icans like to vote, they get tired 
out by them after awhile, and 
pretty soon let the union win to 
be rid of elections. 

Western Electric had an inde- 
pendent union, and the United 
Electrical and Radio Workers of 
the CIO wanted those members. 
I don’t blame them. It is a val- 
uable property, and in a com- 
petitive system you have a right 
to bid for a property, which is 
what this is. Stripped of all its 
language, it is a bidding for prop- 
erty. One of our most successful 
bidders is John L. Lewis. He 
bids for properties. It doesn’t 
make a difference whether you 
call it labor property. It is a 
property, all right. 

They started to bid in Kearney 
and Sparrows Point, Baltimore, 
and when you don’t get anywhere 
in open bidding you go to Wash- 
ington and say you have been un- 
fairly treated, and the United 
Electric and Radio Workers went 
to Washington and made a com- 
plaint before the NLRB, and they 
pondered that and found some- 
thing in the history of the West- 
ern Electric independent union 
that justified, in its own mind. 
that it was an unfair union; a 
company dominated union, and 
declared it disestablished, which 
means putting it out of business, 
destroying it because it was com- 
pany dominated. What they 
meant was that they didn’t like it 
and thought people ought to join 
something else. 


No Peace Under Wagner Act 


That is our second difficulty. 
You can’t administer labor law 
this way in the United States and 
have peace. There can be no 
peace under these arrangements. 
We have had an enormous growth 
of the trade union movement in 
this country from something like 
two million to twelve or thirteen, 
and nobody knows the figure. 
They penetrated into all the basic 
industries and all kinds of occupa- 
tions, but it is still a country in 
which the relations of labor to 
union is in a fluid state. Lots of 
people are unorganized, and not 
free in their minds as to where 
they stand or what they want. 
Now, as long as the Government 
continues to administer the basic 
labor law of this country in these 
terms, we are in for trouble. 
Common sense tells us that under 
those circumstances, we have got 
to remedy that; this making of a 
fundamental labor economic wage 
policy and this putting our legis- 
lative, political policy toward 





statement it was unfair because 
the President said something | 
about unions andthe company | 


labor in order, isn’t anything we 


are going to do overnight, noth- 


ing we are going to do overnight. 
We are not going to settle this 


‘pital after an illness of several 


Shillinglaw organized the Amer- 
‘ican National Co. in Nashville in 





question or even approximate the ' 
handling of it by hasty legislation 
drawn up with some little specific 
end in view. 


Review Our Labor Policy 


We have got to review our labor 
policy, the policy of the Federal 
Government toward labor on a lot 
of fronts. Let me mention one 
and then I am through. Nobody 
any longer under the labor law of 
this country, with very few ex- 
ceptions, undertakes to enforce 
the law. We have no standards 
of force any more in this country 
in labor relations. If a group of 
unions decide to pull down a city, 
as they did in Stamford, and are 
threatening to do in New York on 
Monday, and pull out people with 
no grievance under collective 
contracts with their employees 
and pull out a city, if they decide 
to make a building or a plant or 
a mill or a mine inaccessible, they 
do it, and there is no authority to 
call them for it. 

We have reached a lawless state 
and Government is a party to it. 
This thing has got to be dis- 
cussed. The facts have got to be 
brought out and the thing for 
Congress to do is set up a joint 
Congressional committee of good 
people, able men, and give them 
six months, or a year to address 
themselves to this American labor 
problem which, in my judgment, 
is a continuing problem. I don’t 
think any of the present settle- 
ments settle the future of Amer- 
ican labor relations. 


They are likely to get worse 
rather than better, so there will 
come periods of quiet, but when 
we talk about devising a fur- 
nished labor policy for this coun- 
try by statute and administrative 
orders and regulations, we are 
talking about something which is 
important for the future of the 
economic system of the United 
States as we talked about when 
the Congressional committees 
for & number of years studied 
the American banking system and 
out of that seems to have devised 
the Federal Reserve System. This 
is the same kind of problem. It is 
a basic fundamental issue in 
American life, and we have to do 
something about it and know what 
we are about, and the only way 
to find out and draft satisfactory 
legislation is to have a responsible 


legislative committee of both 
houses of Congress put their 
minds to this thing and _ stop 


worrying about this present wave 
of strikes, which somehow or 
other is going to be settled. 





BrokanDieiee Application 
Rejected by SEC 


The application of Alexander 
Smith, of Devault, Pa., for quali- 
fied registration as a broker and 
dealer under the Securities Ex- 
chage Act, has been rejected by 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. The application, if 
granted, would have limited Mr. 
Smith to dealing in securities with 
other registered securities deal- 
ers, banks, insurance companies, 
corporations, and other financial 
institutions. 

The Commission found that 
during a period under survey by 
its staff the applicant, in his deal- 
ings with customers showed “wan- 
ton disregard of his responsibil- 
ities,’ charged “exorbitant varia- 
tions from prevailing market 
prices,” and made “unconscionable 


profits.” 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—X—K—KEee—— —____ 


Richard Shillinglaw Dead 


Richard Shillinglaw, President 
of R. A. Shillinglaw & Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn., died in a Boston Hos- 


weeks. He was 53 years old. Mr. 


Revives 


in all Transactions. 


trade 


Trading on Amsterdam Stock Exchange 


Slowly 


Measures Taken to Assure Bona Fide Ownership of Securities 
Brokers to Accept No New or Unknown 
Customers and No Free Money to Be Used for Trade in Old Secur- 
ities in Order Not to Drain Capital From Reconstruction. 


When the Netherlands Government early this year permitted the 
reopening of the Amsterdam Stock F.xchange and the resumption of 





in securities, 


tion for the Trade in Securities 
had declared its willingness to 
hold itself responsible for all} 
transactions. A fund of 400,000) 
guilders was raised by the Asso- | 
ciation to underwrite all losses re- | 
sulting from illegal sales. 

Each member of the Stock Ex- | 
change must guarantee the bona | 
fide ownership of each security 
placed into his hands by his cus- 
tomer. If it appears that the se- 
curity sold through his services, 
belongs to a previous owner and 
was not bought through regular 
stock exchange channels, the As- 
sociation refunds the sales price 
and in turn claims the amount 
paid from the member of the 
Stock Exchange. 

Amsterdam stock brokers have 
also formed a new association. 
One of its conditions of member- 


ship is that each candidate must 
also be a member of the Associa- 
tion for the Trade in Securities. 
Brokers refuse for the time being 
to accept new customers and do 





the decision® 
was made only after the Associa- {not accept orders from unknown 


| mortgages, 


persons. 


Regulations issued by the 


| Netherlands Ministry of Finance 


limit stock exchange transactions 
to the sale of interior bonds and 
while payment for 
these may be made only from one 
blocked account into another. No 
free money may be used for trade 
in old securities as it is esseatial 
that these free funds be applied 
to new capitalization and recon- 
struction, 

In order to promote investment 
of free money, the government is 
issuing negotiable savings certifi- 


cates bearing 242% interest. As a 


further inducement, these savings 
certificates may be used for pay- 
ment of special tax levies and in- 
heritance taxes. Moreover, the 
certificates may be purchased out 
of blocked funds, up to an amount 
of 300 guilders. 


# 








JOHN SCOTT MEDAL 
CITY OF PHILADELPHIA 


MEDAL OF THE 
ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 
GREAT BRITAIN 





THOMAS ALVA EDISON MEDA\ 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 








FARADAY MEDAL 
INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 


inventions. 





1920, one of the earliest invest- 
ment banking houses in the South. 


FRANKLIN GOLD MEDAL 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


JOHN FRITZ MEDAL 
FOUR NATIONAL 
SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES 


Medals and Milestones 


More than 50 awards from learned and professional soc?- 
eties have been presented to staff members of Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories for their scientific discoveries and 


Awards include the Nobel Prize in Physics, the Hughes 
Medal of the Royal Society, London, the Willard Gibbs 
Medal, the Frariklin Gold Medal of the Franklin Inst?- 
tute, and the John Scott Medal. 


Bell Laboratories scientists and their associates explore 
every scientific field which offers hope of bettering com- 
munications. That is why Bell System research is so 
important to the future of sound and television broad- 
casting, as well as to the ever-improving telephone service. 
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Foreign Trade and American Prosperity 


(Continued from first page) i 
statements of quite a different 
character. Last year, Mr. Currie, 
a spokesman of the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Adiminstration, declared 
that. we could not hope to achieve 
full employment in the United 
States unless we succeeded in in- 
creasing our exports from the nor- 
mal prewar level of three billion 
to fourteen billion dollars. 

Apparently in the eyes of some, 
an active export trade now has 
become the key to national pros- 
perity and domestic employment. 
We must examine these conflict- 
ing claims because our conclusions 
must guide us in our decisions 
with respect to the wisest econom- 
ic policy on the part of our gov- 
ernment. The issue is still further 
complicated by two other con- 
flicting claims. 

There are some who claim that 
foreign trade leads to interna- 
tional goodwill and mutual under- 
standing, but there are others who 
claim that foreign trade leads in- 
evitably to international friction, 
resentment, fear, and conflict. 

This issue also is of importance 
for nothing today is more urgent 
than the establishing of a lasting 
peace. Peace has always been de- 
sirable; today it is an absolute 
necessity. One more war like the 
last one, with or without atomic 
bombs, and there will be nothing 


Imports Must be Paid For ! 


Exports do provide jobs. Now it 
is beginning to be understood in 
this country that there is no vir- 
tue as such in exports. They have 
no meaning unless they are paid 
for. In order to receive payment 
values must flow back into the 
United States. Not all this return 
flow of values need to take on the 
form of imported goods, but a 
considerable portion will take this 
form. 

When in 1938 we exported a lit- 
tle over three billion dollars 
worth of merchandise, we im- 
ported nearly two billion dollars 
worth. This is in some quarters a 
certain indication that foreign 
trade is of little value since the 
jobs created by our export trade 
are almost completely offset by 
the destruction of work oppor- 
tunity resulting from imports. 
They reason that the merchandise 
imported displaces domestic prod- 
ucts. Thus while exports employ 
domestic labor, imports give em- 
ployment to foreign labor and 
eliminate jobs for American 
workmen. But such reasoning is 
fallacious. 

Many of the products imported 
are non-competitive and create to 
a sense a market which did not 
exist for domestic products. More- 
over a large percentage of the 
foodstuffs and industrial raw ma- 





left worth fighting over. Lasting 
peace has become the most urgent 
and most important concern of all 
peoples. It has become a matter 
conomic and cultural survival. 
Which of these opposing claims 
is correct and what in the face of 
the facts should be our national 
policy? 


The Importance of Foreign 
Trade 


The claim that our exports 
amounted in prewar years to only 
10% of our total production is 
statisticall¥ correct. But the con- 
clusion that therefore exports 
were of negligible importance to 
our national life is not correct. 

If we take at random one of the 
prewar years, we find that during 
1923 the total value of all manu- 
factured products produced in this 
country, if we exclude duplica- 
tion, was about $38,500,000,000, 
and the value of our exports of 
these same products was only 7%. 

But such overall figures give an 
incorrect picture of the impor- 
tance of exports to this country. 
When we examine the importance 
of exports to industries that do 
export their products, we find that 
some of them could hardly exist 
without them. 


During 1938 we exported 35% of 
our sewing machines; 28% of all 
our tractors; 53% of all refined 
copper; 17% of agricultural ma- 
chinery. When we study agricul- 
tural products, we find even more 
significant figures. Forty-nine per 
cent of our linseed went abroad, 
43% of all prunes, 31% of the cot- 
ton, 29% of the tobacco. To the 
industries actually engaged in ex- 
porting, such exports represent 
therefore in many cases the dif- 
ference’ between prosperity and 
bankruptcy. The importance of ex- 
ports is not expressed only in the 
value of the products exported. 
These products must be shipped, 
loaded, and unloaded. Office 
workers must keep records, sec- 
retaries must write letters, banks 
and. insurance companies must 
lend their assistance. 


How many men and women are 
actually employed full time or 
part time in making and distribut- 
ing these exports is impossible to 
estimate. Attempts have been 
made but these estimates vary 
from about 3,000,000 to 7,000,000 
workers. I know of no accurate 
method now available to deter- 
mine which of these estimates is 
correct. But even the lesser figure 
when applied to the total number 
cf workers amounts to no less 
than 13% of all employed in agri- 
culture, manufacturing, and min- 
ing and transportation combined. 


terials we need are not produced 
‘in sufficient quantities in this 
ecountrv or cannot be produced at 
all. Without them many of our 
industries could not produce any 
goods. From 20% to 25% of all 
factory raw materials normally 
used in this country are imported 
and become a part of our finished 
manufactures and foodstuffs. 

Moreover, imported merchan- 
dise needs labor of various kinds 
to transport them, to sell them, to 
place them ultimately upon the 
shelves of the stores and in the 
storerooms of the manufacturers. 
Again, estimates are unreliable 
but such estimates as have been 
made place the number of men 
and women engaged in the han- 
dling and distributing of imported 
merchandise close to that engaged 
in export trade. 


In fact, a study made by the 
American Manufacturers Export 
Association in 1935 comes to the 
conclusion that the total number 
of workers engaged in beth ex- 
port and import trade represents 
29% of all workers in the United 
States. 


This estimate is probably too 
high but even if we reduce it to 
20% we still come to the conclu- 
sion “that foreign trade, both im- 
port and export trade, does mean 
jobs to the people of the United 
States. It is obvious then that an 
expansion of foreign trade will 
bring more jobs. 

The arithmetic will not be sim- 
ple since a large number of un- 
known factors enter into our cal- 
culations but no one can doubt 
that if we succeeded in reaching 
the high mark set for exports by 
the spokesman referred to, if we 
actually did increase our exports 
from three billion to fourteen bil- 
lion dollars, or five times their 
former volume, that at the lowest 
estimates jobs for some 12,000,000 
people could be created or about 
8.000,000 more than normally; and 
if we stick to simple and I may 
say naive arithmetic, we may con- 
clude that we would thus absorb 
all those who according to similar 
guesses will be unemployed by the 
end of this year. 

And that does not even take 
into account the jobs that would 
be created for those who handled 
and distributed the imported mer- 
chandise that will begin to flow 
in larger volume into this country. 
What a simple and pleasant solu- 
tion for our domestic employment 
problems! We cannot find work 
for all our workers, not enough to 
keep them all employed, so we 
shunt the problem on to the 








having them make goods for for- 
eign countries. Why did we never 
think of this before? 


The Future of U. S. Foreign Trade 


As Mr. Frederick C. Crawford, 
President of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, said in Oc- 
tober, 1944: 

“Never before in the history of 
our nation has the opportunity 
been so great to sell our products 
to countries around the globe.” 
Here indeed is the highway to 
national prosperity. But why be 
modest about it? Why stop at 
fourteen billion? The world is 
big; why not aim at twenty-eight 
billion? 

Before we allow ourselves to be 
swept along by this easy-going 
optimism, we must ask some very 
serious questions. Will it be wise 
to build up our exports to such 
unheard of figures? Would it be 
profitable? Would it indeed be 
possible? Unfortunately I must 
answer each of these questions 
with an emphatic “No.” 

It would not be wise; it would 
not be profitable; it may not even 
be possible. Our question may 
therefore have to be rewritten. 
Not: How much may we succeed 
in exporting? But: How’much can 
we afford to export? This requires 
further explanation. 

I do not mean to say that the 
figure of say fourteen billion ex- 
ports will never be attained; but 
it will require very special effort 
on our part to achieve it in the 
near future. We shall not achieve 
it in time to meet the unemploy- 
ment crisis which many expect 
will follow in the wake of our 
present domestic production prob- 
lems. 

Figures by themselves have lit- 
tle meaning. When we set these 
theoretical figures alongside some 
figures of the past, we shall gain a 
better perspective. 


The largest volume of exports 
we have ever reached was in 1920 
when our exports amounted to 
$8,228,000,000. But this high point 
was maintained only for one year. 

The very next year exports 
had declined to a little more than 
one-half the 1920 volume. By 1932 
they reached a low of $1,611,000,- 
000, or less than they had been at 
any time since 1905. 


It would take a very clever and 
daring economist to determine 
from these figures exactly what 
the relationship is between na- 
tional prosperity and export trade. 
To be sure, we have reached an 
even higher level during the re- 
cent war. In 1944, our exports 
amounted to more than $14,000,- 
000,000, but $11,000,000,000, of 
these were Lend-Lease shipments. 

Strictly commercial shipments 
were therefore somewhat less 
than $3,000,000,000. It will there- 
fore require very special effort to 
equal on a commercial basis the 
volume of shipments we attained 
when we were giving things away. 


Shall We Boost Exports? 


Will it be wise to attempt it? 
We are concerned with the possi- 
bility of large-scale unemploy- 
ment and with the problems of 
overexpanded factories. But be- 
fore we accept a _ fantastically 
large export trade as our solution, 
we must ask how such activity 


on our part would affect other na- 
tions. 


The destruction abroad both in 
Europe and in Asia amounts to 
hundreds of billions of dollars. A 
month ago I saw in Holland peo- 
ple riding in freight cars seated 
on camp chairs. And they were 
cheerful because at last the rail- 
road was moving again. Many sec- 
tions of the railroads are no more 
than streaks of cinders. The rails 
were taken to Germany and the 
ties were burnt. There is not one 
bridge that was not damaged or 
totally destroyed. The center of 
Rotterdam, a city of 700,000 in- 
habitants, is completely gone; only 








shoulders of other nations. We 
‘shall give them employment by 





the city hall is still standing in 
the midst of what is now a grass- 


covered field. Factories are de- 
stroyed or have been robbed of 
their machinery. There are no 
raw materials and coal supply is 
20% of normal. And to greater 
and lesser degree, that is what can 
be seen all over Europe. 


Position of Holland and 
Great Britain 


Great Britain did not suffer 
from German occupation but en- 
tire sections of her big cities are 
gone. The railroads are in poor 
condition from the heavy work 
they did during the war and from 
lack of proper care. Her factories 
need new machinery and raw ma- 
terials, and her people need food 
and clothing. Most of these coun- 
tries depended upon imports. 
Great Britain and Holland before 
the war imported far more than 
they exported. The excess was 
paid for by the earnings of their 
merclfant marine, and by earnings 
from foreign investments. A large 
proportion of these foreign invest- 
ments has been liquidated and 
half of the merchant fleet has 
been sunk. 


If these countries are to pay for 
their necessary imports, they 
must therefore depend more than 
ever before upon exports. In the 
case of Holland, imports are 
strictly controlled by the govern- 
ment. A limited quantity of food- 
stuffs, an even more limited 
quantity of clothing are allowed 
to be imported. 

For the present factory equip- 
ment and industrial raw materials 
are given priority and so, many 
factories are at work to produce 
merchandise, not for the local 
population, but for export. 

The people will have to get 
along as best they can. The build- 
ing of an export market is of more 
importance to the country than 
the immediate comfort of the peo- 
ple. Exports are the only hope 
—the life raft of the country. 
Through exports a normal eco- 
nomic life may again become pos- 
sible, through normal imports. 
And so the old motto “Export—or 
Die” was never more true than to- 
day. 

It will not be easy for these 
countries to export. Their old 
markets are no longer as de- 
pendent upon the importation of 
foreign manufactured goods as 
formerly. During the war years 
the non-European world has be- 
gun to industrialize at an amazing 
rate. British India increased its 
steel production to 1,500,000 tons 
—nearly enough to supply her 
war and civilian demands. 

The output of textiles in 1944 
was eight times that of before the 
war. Pharmaceutical products, 
shoes, a large variety of civilian 
goods, are now produced in far 
greater quantities than ever be- 
fore. 

This does not mean that there 
will be no market at all for for- 
eign products but it will mean 
that the market will not be able 
to absorb as much of the products 
formerly imported. And what is 
true of British India is true of 
many of the Latin-American 
countries. New industries have 
been developed. Immigrants from 
Europe have brought skills and 
technical knowledge, and in many 
cases we have contributed capital 
and mechanical equipment. 


In Australia a large steel plant 
has been built, and the local raw 
materials have become the basis 
of industries entirely new to that 
country. 

Ali this means that where the 
countries of Europe are faced with 
a very much increased need for 
exports, the possibility of selling 
their goods abroad are very much 
less. That is the kind of world in 
which we will have to operate. 

The announcement made in this 
country that we must expand our 
exports beyond anything we ever 
reached before has struck terror 
in the Hearts of the governments 
and businessmen abroad. If the 
United States needs to export to 
give employment to its workers, 
how much more necessary will it 





be for the European countries, and 
bow much more difficult will it be 





for them with factories disman- 
tled, destroyed, or outworn. 

We are hearing a great deal 
about economic cooperation. In 
the Atlantic Charter we _ were 
promised a world in which there 
would be +the “fullest collabora- 
tion between all nations in the 
economic field.” There will be 


nomic cooperation in the world’s 
markets as things stand now. 
The international economic 
world begins to show all the 
promise of becoming the scene of 


tition the world has ever seen. 
Will it be wise for us to contrib- 
ute to this all-out battle? Are we 


problems without contributing te 
the international struggle, to con- 
flict and friction? Can we expect 


pull themselves out of the mire 
by their own bootstraps will pull 
us out at the same time? 


Excessive Foreign Trade 
Expansion Not Profitable 


Even if these considerations 
have no weight with us, we may 
be willing to restrain our efforts 
if we should discover that in all 
probability an excessive foreign 
trade expansion will not prove 
profitable. A normal volume some- 
what equal to the prewar volume 
can probably be carried on on 
sound business lines without arti- 
ficial stimulus but when we set 


gested, we shall be compelled to 
resort to methods of doing busi- 
ness which may not be sound. 
Everyone can see readily that 
if we are willing to make large 
loans, we can export. Our export 
capacity will then only be limited 
to the recklessness of our borrow- 
ers and the lack of foresight of our 
lenders. Sound business requires 
that our exports be definitely lim- 
ited by the capacity to pay on the 
part of the purchasers and by our 
willingness to receive payments. 
By opening up the American 
markets to foreign products, we 
would enable others to pay us and’ 
therefore to buy from us and 
other nations. We could in this 
way make a real contribution to 
the revival of world trade and to 
world recovery. : 
But the practical possibilities of 
this are very limited. Through the 
extended Reciprocal Trade Trea- 
ties Act we have a method avail- 
able to lower our tariffs, but the 
process is of necessity slow and 
should be slow. A careful study of 
specific products and of compara- 
tive costs may in many cases re- 
veal possibilities of reducing 
somewhat import duties, but this 
takes time and such reciprocal ar- 
rangements can be made only 
with countries whose currencies 
are sufficiently stabilized so that 
prices will not be changed over: 
night by currency devaluations. 


There are at present few, if any, 
countries in that position. This 
means that tariff reductions in 
more normal times _ difficult 
enough, may for the present prove 
to be practically impossible. At 
best the process will be time-con- 
suming. This means that while 
through liberal loans and high 
pressure salesmanship, it may be 
possible for us to expand our ex- 
port trade fairly rapidly, our ca- 
pacity to take payment cannot 


ments. 
This is especially true since the 
products which the European 


countries are anxious to sell are 
not raw materials but manufac- 
tured products with a high labor 
coefficient. The very products 
which it will prove most difficult 
for us to admit. 

From our point of view this 
makes a rapid expansion of our. 
foreign trade of doubtful com- 
mercial value. We may for a 
while enjoy a comparative boom 
and find employment for our 
workers in plants with productive 
capacity exceeding domestic re-~ 
quirements. But the honeymoon 
will be shortlived—before long we 





shall discover that we have in- 
creasing difficulty in collecting 


very little that will look like eco- ° 


the most severe cutthroat compe- 


incapable of solving our domestic ' 


that countries now struggling to’ 


our sights as high as has been sug-. 


keep step with these develop-. 
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our foreign accounts. Exports will 
once more decline and ultimately 
the domestic readjustment we had 
hoped to sidestep will need to be 
made. 
It may be argued that we may 
receive substantial payrnerits in 
the form of gold. This is proba- 
bly what will occur in any case. 
Gold production is definitely on 
the increase and it is estimated 
that during 1946 world gold pro- 
duction will be larger by $1,000,- 
000,000 than in 1941. Much of this 
gold will probably flow into this 
country. This, so it seems to me, 
would be regrettable. It is not 
good national policy to use up our 
resources, labor and capital, in 
manufacturing articles we can use 
and to receive in payment gold for 
which we have no use, and which 
we will dig into the ground as 
rapidly as it is received. 


Exports, Imports, and Foreign 
Investments 
Our fundamental trouble is that 
We apparently have not yet 


learned that exports, imports 
and foreign investments’ are 
all different phases of the 
same economic activity. They 


should be dealt with not as sep- 
arate unrelated matters, in water- 
tight compartments. We have thus 
far regarded it necessary only to 
control one of these phases. We 
do control imports through tariff 
restrictions but exports and for- 
eign loans are left uncontrolled. 
No one would be foolish enough 
to drive a car with four-wheel 
brakes when only one brake band 
is in working order; but in our 
economic and financial relation- 
ships with the rest of the world, 
we close our eyes to two-thirds of 
our activities, keep our, fingers 
crossed, and put our faith in a 
benevolent Providence which 
somehow will make things come 
out all right. 

Thus through lack of a coordi- 
mated policy; we have created 
again and again a lopsided finan- 
cial relationship with the rest of 
the world and if we follow the ad- 
vice of our export enthusiasts, we 
shall make the same mistake in 
the future. Fortunately for us, 
there are many reasons why 
our export trade may fail to reach 
the fantastic figures we men- 
tioned. 

In the first place, it is not un- 
likely that our price level will rise 
substantially in the near future. 
The longer the scarcity of civilian 
goods continues because of the 
failure of management and labor 
to come to an agreement which 
will start off our production in 
high gear, the greater the likeli- 
hood of rising prices. Higher 
prices will act as an effective 
brake upon our exports. Other 
countries in a less chaotic indus- 
trial condition will begin to fill 
orders which might have come to 
this country. 

Sweden, Switzerland, are ac- 
tively pushing their way into the 
markets able to buy. Their prices 
for many items of equipment 
needed by their customers are 
lower than those of American pro- 
ducers and what is more impor- 
tant right now, they can make 
immediate delivery. 


Foreign Import Restraints 


The most effective obstacle to 
our export activity will be found 
in the restraint placed upon im- 
ports by the countries that would 
in theory be our most effective 
markets. Australia is determined 
to protect her newly established 
industries and will do so increas- 
ingly by high import duties. These 
duties make it at present prac- 
tically impossible to sell garage 
equipment, hand tools, and other 
similar manufactured articles in 
that market. General Motors is 
now planning to establish a 
“branch factory there to produce a 
car especially designed for the 
Australian market, because they 
realize that it will be impossible 
to import American made cars. 

The general inability to make 
dollars freely available to their 
importers will compel many Eu- 
ropean countries to continue to 





control the volume and charac- 
ter of imports. Only the fortu- 
nate neutrals able to sell abroad 
at least to some extent are not 
compelled to place such strict con- 
trols upon imports. But Sweden, 
Switzerland and Portugal do not 
consitute markets of very great 
importance. The other countries, 
Denmark, Norway, Holland, Bel- 
gium, France, and Great Britain, 
must limit their imports for some 
time to come. They will allow the 
importation only of the absolutely 
indispensable items for civilian 
use and will nurse along careful- 
ly their small supply of foreign 
exchange to employ it for the 
purchase of a limited supply of 
machinery and raw materials re- 
quired to rebuild transportation | 
facilities and factories that can 
produce for export. Their domes- 
tic employment problems are far 
more pressing than those of the 
United States, and any imports 
that are likely to diminish local 
work opportunities will be kept 
out of the country. 


Latin American Prespects 


Much enthusiasm existed a few 
months ago about the export op- 
portunities in Latin America. The 
republics to the South have been 
able to sell at fantastically high 
prices raw materials in large 
quantities. As a result, they find 
themselves in a better financial 
position than at any time in their 
history. They are estimated to 
have about four billion dollars in 
available dollar balances. 

But again, I would warn against 
too much enthusiasm. While they 


were unable to buy merchandise | 


custoniarily imported, these coun- 
tries have built new industries. 
They will want to keep them. In- 
dustrialization to them means that 
they will have a more diversified 
and therefore more stable econo- 
mic life. They will no longer be 
the tail to the kite of the indus- 
trial nations of the world. But 
they will need to keep those in- 
dustries for another good reason. 
Now that the older sources of sup- 
ply are opening up again and 
Africa and the Far East are again 
entering the world markets, the 
export opportunities for the Latin- 
American countries will shrink. 
If they are not to face again 
financial difficulties they must re- 
strict imports correspondingly. 

All this means that they will 
consider it good national policy to 
protect their new and in many 
cases high-cost industries from 
foreign competition. It is there- 
fore quite probable that increased 
obstacles will be raised the world 
over against imports. Our export- 
ers may not find it as easy as 
some thought at one time to sell 
abroad. And this is leaving out 
of the picture another important 
factor. 


Chaotic Monetary Conditions 


The monetary conditions in most 
countries which are potential im- 
porters of American goods are 
chaotic. To give but one instance, 
France is suffering from a severe 
case of inflation, even worse, if 
this is possible, than Belgium. Re- 
cently the French franc was de- 
valued from 49.627 to 119.107 to 
the dollar. 


I do not believe that this will 
be the last time that France will 
take such a step. Since 1928 the 
franc has been devalued six times. 
The effect of such devaluation is 
to increase the export and to de- 
crease the import possibilities. 
France is not the only coun- 
try that will need to resort to 
such measures. Our exports will 
suffer in consequence, not only 
because of the relatively low 
prices that will for a time prevail 
in the country that devalued its 
money, but also because of the 
element of uncertainty that is in- 
troduced in foreign transactions. 


Foreign Credit 
In normal times credit plays a 
more important part in foreign 
selling than in the domestic trade. 
But an uncertain currency adds an 


(element of financial. risk which 


makes normal credit difficult if 





not impossible. Even if credit is 
written in terms of dollars and the 
exchange risk is borne by the 
buyer, the added risks will ham- 
per normal trade. As a result of 
the devaluation of the franc, any 
debts contracted in dollars have 
suddenly been increased more 
than 100% in terms of the French 
market. 

The outlook is therefore by no 
means bright and as I said I con- 
sider this in a sense a favorable 
development. A very definite re- 
straint will be imposed upon our 
export enthusiasm. 

It cannot be denied that such 
conditions will retard world re- 
covery. Instead of merchandise 
moving freely to the benefit of all, 
the securing of world trade will 
be retarded. ‘ 

Is there anything that can be 
done to create a world in which 
trade will enjoy greater freedom? 
Ultimately the more goods flow 
back and forth, the more indus- 
trial activity there wiil be. The 
more factories and merchants will 
be able to offer employment. Ul- 
timately world prosperity will be 
promoted by the freest possible 
trade relations. But as in other 
situations, we must be careful to 
distinguish between what is the- 
oretically desirable in the long 
run and what is practically pos- 
sible in the immediate future. 
This distinction has not always 
been kept in mind by those who 
shape our foreign economic policy. 
We shall not be able to work out 
a sound policy until we realize 
clearly what the practical necessi- 
ties of the moment are. 

It is easy to agree on general 
principles. Who indeed would not 
be in favor of international co- 
operation or who would deny that 
freedom is a most desirable thing. 
But practical necessity may make 
it impossible and even undesirable 
to put into operation measures 
which may seem theoretically de- 
sirable. We have done a great 
deal of preaching to the world. 
Too often, however, we have 
spoken like the preacher who 
said, “Do as I say; for heaven 
sake, don’t do as i do.” 

We have—and properly so — 
aided in the development of an 
international agreement —the 
Bretton Woods proposal under 
which the nations agree to take 
steps which will do away with 
sudden and uncoordinated change 
in the foreign exchange rates. This 
is sound. Trade cannot revive 
when currencies jitterbug. But no 
stabilized conditions can be cre- 
ated and maintained in the mone- 
tary field until a certain degree of 
stability has been created in the 
economic field. 


Holland and Belgium during the 
war laid plans for an economic 
union between the two countries. 
This was hailed as the first step 
in the direction of a sound eco- 
nomic revival. It was an excel- 
lent plan but there is no indica- 
tion today that the plan can be 
put into operation in the near fu- 
ture. When a meal which cost in 
Brussels about $8 in American 
money can be bought in Holland 
for $1.50, then we need know no 
more of comparative price levels 
to see that they are so far apart 
that a union between the two 
countries in which tariffs would 
become a thing of the past is to- 
day utterly impossible. The rela- 
tions between the Belgian franc 
and the Dutch guilder are kept 
steady for the time being, but it 
is common knowledge that if gov- 
ernment controls over the foreign 
exchange market were relaxed, a 
disastrous readjustment would 
suddenly take place. 

And what is true of the rela- 
tions between these two countries 
holds true in varying degrees of 
most of the countries in Europe, 
and even in Latin America. 


Danger of Relaxing Government 
Controls 


To relax government controls 
would create even worse chaos 
than exists today. Our govern- 
ment has thus far accepted as ax- 
iomatic that the world needs a 
rapid liquidation of all trade re- 





| mean not only the opening up of 


strictions and government con- 
trols. There are several philo- 
sophic reasons for this: We are 
afraid of any kind of planned eco- 
nomic life. We have absolute faith 
in the virtues of free competition. 
I sympathize with these senti- 
ments. And yet it may be that 
at certain critical periods of the 
world and of a country’s economic 
life, a large measure of control 
and planning holds out the only 
hope of salvation. 

Mr. Baruch and others have as- 
sured us that our almost unbe- 
lievable industrial accomplish- 
ments during the war are a cer- 
tain proof of what can be 
achieved in a free uncontrolled 
economic life. But if we are hon- 
est with ourselves, we must ad- 
mit that we could never have won 
the industrial battle if we had not 
had restrictions on certain kinds 
of production, restrictions on ex- 
ports, rationing and price control. 
We never have been less free than 
we were during the last war. 

Now that does not mean that 
such controls are in themselves 
desirable, nor that they must be- 
come a permanent part of our 
national life. It does mean that 
when a nation faces a gigantic 
task, people must pull together, 
give up some of their independ- 
ence of action for the sake of 
the common good. 

Our present period of recon- 
version would have taken on a 
different aspect if we had not 
suddenly decided that the war 
was over and that the remedy 
for all our economic problems had 
suddenly become to let the boys 
fight it out among themselves. 
Whatever faith we may have in 
the absence of controls, abroad 
this faith is not shared. 

When a country is attempting 
desperately to pull itself up by its 
own bootstraps, then it turns a 
deaf ear to those who come with 





the message that the way to solve 
problems is to do nothing to solve 
them. For that reason our gov- 
ernment’s message that what the 
world needs is the removal of 
government restrictions and of 


restrictions placed upon trade by | 


private combines is not received 


important European market, four 
times as important as France; but 
our loan to Great Britain will also 
enable that country to set free the 
huge sums owned by those who 
sold on credit during the war, 
funds which now are blocked in 
the English banks. 

A revived Great Britain will 
mean without question a tremen- 
dous boost for many countries the 
world over, within and outside 
the sterling bloc. But interna- 
tional loans of this character serve 
only as pump primers. And we 
know from our own domestic ex- 
perience that pump priming may 
sometimes cause the pump to 
freeze up altogether. 

If we assume that such a loan 
pays even a moderate rate of in- 
terest, and that both the loan and 
the interest are to be paid, then 
such loans make increased exports 
on the part of the borrower more 
necessary than ever. Consider the 
credit position of Finland. Fin- 
land borrowed after the first 
world $8,833,011. Thus far Finland 
has paid us $6,219,635, and they 
still owe us $8,032,000. And Fin- 
land producing products, such as 
pulp wood for which we had a 
market was in a relatively favor- 
able position to make payment. 

Under the most favorable con- 
ditions, a loan means a temporary 
flow of exports from the lending 
country, foilowed by a long period 
during which the borrower must 
in some way contrive to export 
enougn to pay the bill. No mat- 
ter what we do, the answer al- 
ways comes out the same—more 
export opportunities. This would. 
give new weight to our message 
of a world free from controls were 
it not that controls cannot be 
abandoned. It therefore is not a 
question of whether there are to 
be controls or no controls, but 
rather what kind of controls. Now 
from the point of view of inter- 
national trade, the most disturb- 
ing aspect of such controls con- 
sists in the fact that they are the 
expression of unilateral action. 
Each country acts independently 
in an attempt to improve its own 
position. Generally such unilateral 


with enthusiasm. Their response | action harms other nations by 


may be summed up in the one} 
question: “You tell us how.” 

When we respond by telling | 
them that only in this way can a} 
world be built with an equal op- | 
portunity for all, they answer that | 
even a total removal of all restric- | 
tions even including the United | 
States would not create equal op- 
portunity. The poor would still 
remain poor with destroyed plants 
and underfed workers. The rich 
world will be rich with over- 
expanded and undamaged fac- 
tories. 

There would .not be equal op- 
portunity. It would create a world 
in which the rich would win and 
the poor would have practically 
no chance at all. Seen from our | 
comfortable position, with our | 


wellfed if not overfed bodies, To | 





Pthat may seem very foolish. To 


other nations it does not. 


limiting their economic opportu- 
nities. In self-defense those in- 
jured countries take similar uni- 
lateral action and things progress 
from bad to worse. They did so 
after the first war and we are 
nicely on the way to see the 
story rewritten in even more 


| striking terms. 


The problem is therefore to 
recognize the fact that each na- 
tion through circumstances over 
which it had no control or be- 
cause of a long historic develop- 
ment needs to maintain certain 
controls over the flow of goods 
out of and into the country. And 
while recognizing this fact to set 
set about to coordinate these con- 
trols so that instead of unilateral 
action, multilateral action is es- 
tablished. This is the only way 
in which a world composed of 
separate units economically at 


‘war with each other can be re- 


What Can Be Done? 
Can anything be done? 


Many things can be done, but | 
| State Department last November 


whatever is done will require time 
and careful planning, and will 
probably require some sacrifice. 
The rich may make loans to the 
poor. That is nothing new or rev- 
olutionary. 

After the Galveston flood, many 
manufacturers and wholesalers in 
the Northern States canceled all 
obligations of the Galveston mer- 
chants and granted them new 
credit. That was sound business. 
They have never regretted this 
action. In principle, this is what 
the British loan means except 
that there is more reason for it 
than for the Galveston extension 
of credit. Great Britain for two 
years prevented the flood from 
reaching us before we got into the 
fight ourselves, and Great Britain 
is not a minor sector of the world 
—a business and financial reha- 
bilitation of Great Britain will 





what was at one time our most 





' modelled into a world cooperating 


for mutual welfare. 

We are indeed one world. Our 
issued a set of proposals for the 
calling of an international con- 
ference on trade and employment, 
with the purpose of establishing 
an International Trade Organiza- 
tion which would be a permanent 
body like the International Labor 
Office and other similar organs 
of international cooperation. This 
is an excellent proposal; but we 
must enter upon this conference 
without prejudice. We shall find 
that controls cannot be done away 
with. We will find two methods 
of control: Government control 
and control by private enterprise 
organized for this purpose. Of 
late our government has under- 
taken a campaign of condemna- 
tion, one may almost say vilifica- 
tion, against these private organ- 
izations. The result is that today 
the very name cartel sends a 
shudder down the spine of most 

(Continued on page 856) 
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loyal Americans. These mysteri- 
ous instruments of iniquity have 
been represented to him as a Ger- 
man invention with no other pur- 
pose than to strengthen the ne- 
farious and sinister aims of the 
German leaders. 


Cartels 


As a matter of fact, these car- 
tels did not find their origin in 
Germany but in England and Bel- 
gium, and at present they are 
found in every important com- 
mercial country except the United 
States. In most countries they 
are subject to government control 
and supervision and are not only 
tolerated but encouraged by these 
governments. 

And for sound reasons. Now 
that controls must be exercised 
the governments have begun to 
realize that a government body is 
usually ill equipped to exercise 
such control, so more and more the 
governments are inclined to del- 
egate this important function to 
business itself. If steel is an in- 
ternational problem because more 
steel is being produced than the 
world can use in peace time, and 
because more and more countries 
are engaged in the production of 
steel, something must be done to 
soften the effects of this keen 
competition if a disastrous life- 
and-death battle with all its po- 
litical implications is to be 
avoided. 

What is more sensible than to 
call together the steel producers 
of the country, if they have not 
already organized themselves, and 
to say to them: “Organize so that 
you can as a group discuss the 
problem of world competition 
with steel producers of other 
countries similarly organized, See 
that you come to some agreement 
with respect to the division of 
markets, prices, and production 
quotas.” 

- “That is the essence of a cartel. 

The fact that because of inade- 
quate national and international 
supervision of their — activities, 
such cartels have at times been 
guilty of anti-social action does 
not condemn them. Unorganized 
private business has not always 
operated with only the public 
welfare in mind; and yet we do 
not condemn business as such. 

Under laws passed in 1890, 
when the world was simple, we 
made it a criminal offense for our 
businessmen to organize them- 
selves in a similar fashion. 

But whatever our national law, 
we can hardly expect other na- 
tions to abide by it. We must do 
business in a world in which both 
governments and government- 
sanctioned industrial combines 
are operating. Preaching will do 
no good. The wisest course to 
follow is to recognize the struc- 
ture of the world to be as it is, 
and to act accordingly. Moreover, 
there is nothing innately wicked 
about these cartels. There are bad 
cartels; there are good cartels. 

The function of the government 
is to make bad cartels good and to 
keep good cartels good. At least 
that is the generally accepted at- 
titude abroad. From the point of 
view of the stabilizing of interna- 
tional economic relations, it must 
be recognized that these combines 
may, under proper control, be 
used as effective instruments in 
the building of a world in which 
not cut-throat competition but a 
spirit of international economic 
cooperation will prevail. 


We have set about in the United 
Nations Organization to create 
one world in the diplomatic and 
the military field. All attempts 
along this line will fail unless we 
‘build upon an economically sound 
‘one world. 

. The. objection will .be raised 
that by thus cooperating with ex- 
isting foreign government control 





agencies and with private com- 
bines, we shall limit our export 
opportunities. This to me is no 
argument at all. 

Our exports have always been 
restricted. But in the past they 
have been restricted by the unre- 
lated and unpredictable unilateral 
actions of foreign governments. 
For this I would substitute a lim- 
itation by agreement and negotia- 
tion—a limitation which will bear 
in mind conditions abroad, the 
requirement of a gradual and 
peaceful rehabilitation of world 
trade, and our own capacity to 
take payment. 

Unless we, together with other 
nations, succeed in building a 
live-and-let-live world through 
genuine cooperation among all 
nations in the economic field; un- 
less we realize that this is indeed 
one world and that prosperity is 
indivisible; the world will before 
long slip back into the same cha- 
otic conditions of before the war 
—conditions out of which a new 
war will almost certainly emerge. 

And let us remember: This is 
our last chance. 
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Charter of the United Nations, 
The—An Analysis—Felix Morley 
—American Enterprise Associa- 
tion, Inc., 4 East 41st Street, New 
York 17, N. Y.—paper—50¢. 























Income Tax Withholding Chart 
Beok for 1946-—for semi-monthly, 
bi-weekly, weekly, and daily pay- 
rol] periods—Manufacturers Trust 
Company of New York—paper. 





Pension and Profit-Sharing 
Plans—analysis and text of law 
and regulations, and model forms 
of .trust agreements — Manufac- 
turers Trust Company, Personal 
Trust Department, 55 Broad 
Street, New York 15, N. Y.—paper. 


Plastics and the Plastic Industry 
—No. 7 of an “Engineering Inter- 
pretation of the Economic and Fi- 
nancial Aspects of Ainerican In- 
dustry”—George S. Armstrong & 
Co., Inc., 52 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y.—paper. 





Rayon Common Stocks—outlook 
for the industry—E. W. Axe & 
Co., Inc., 730 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City—paper—$1.00 (50¢ to 
public libraries and nonprofit in- 
stitutions). 





Report Proposing Amendments 
te Federal Income, Estate and Gift 
Tax Laws—tTrust Division, Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, 12 East 
36th Street, New York 16, N. Y.— 
paper. 





Retirement System for Farmers 
-—Murray R. Benedict—National 
Planning Association, 800 Twenty- 
first Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C.-— paper — 25¢ (discounts in 
quantity ). 


Harris, Hall Go. Adds 
T. McPhee to Staff 


Harris, Hall & Co., Inc., 14 Wall 
Street, New York City, announces 
that Thomas McPhee has become 
associated with the firm in its 
corporate trading department. Mr. 
McPhee was formerly with Lazard 
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Favors British Loan 


(Continued from page 831) 
“inflation” when the Treas- 
ury itself works at cross pur- 
poses through the creation of 
more debt money. 

6. That export trade is not our 
salvation, but our undoing. 
Cheap foreign goods in the 
end will displace domestic 
goods with resulting unem- 
ployment and hard times. 

7. That all of Europe has em- 
braced Socialism and _ that 
government-in-business will 
become strong through Amer- 
ican dollar grants with the 
resulting damage to our pri- 
vate enterprise system. 

As to point I, the British people 
chose Socialism in a free election. 
The purpose of the loan then is 
not to implement the socialistic 
leadership of England-—it is rather 
for the purpose of meeting Eng- 
land’s vital needs. Reconstruction 
of her economic and industrial life 
will in turn hasten her return to 
the position occupied in world 
trade prior to World War II. 

As to point II, obviously war- 
fare is a drain on the human and 
material resources of any com- 
batant nation. So what? If we ac- 
complish the end for which we 
fought, then in no measure can 
the cost be assayed. By contrast 
with World War I, we are taking 
definite steps to implement the 
peace. The Bretton-Woods Agree- 
ment, the UNO, the destruction of 
Europe and Asia’s caste system, 
the release of gold from its fixed 
mooring are just some of the salu- 
tary steps. 

As to point III, it should be well 
known that money is community 
debt. Unfortunately, the world 
debt structure as a result of two 
costly wars has gone beyond the 
ability of people to pay. To ease 
the debt load, it is the job of our 
financial engineers to _ create 
values out of ink to offset the 
debts which were created out of 
ink. The functioning of the World 
Bank should concomitantly allow 
gold to find a free and unfettered 
market. It should have a gradual 
but steep rise. Enlightened world 
political leadership is at last de- 
manding deflation of wealth and 
inflation of wages and commodi- 
ties. 

As to point IV, it is emphatic- 
ally true that gradual inflation is 
occurring. This is’ part of the new 
economic system which must 
stand trial just as did the 19th 
century laissez-faire. England, 
the progenitor of the so-called 
“free market” and rigid 
standard was until recently dom- 
inated by an aristocracy posses- 
sing feudal rights. Actually, a 
genuine free market, where prices 
are made, rents and interest rates 
determined. wages are fixed, abso- 
lutely without restrictions or 
privileged pressure of any kind 
has never existed. It probably 
never will. Someone always will 
have a finger in the pie. 


As to point V, the price control 
measure (OPA) is a temporary 
instrument. Its continuance is ad- 
vocated until only such time as 
we are safely through the recon- 
version period. Obviously, with 
cash savings at record levels and 
deficit financing continuing, the 
OPA and the Federal Treasury are 
working at cross purposes. This 
will continue until full-production 
is restored and our high national 
income climbs to a level where a 
treasury surplus replaces a deficit. 

Point VI covers export trade— 
a most vital cog in America’s high 
Speed economy. Surely, our stupid 
tariff policy of the twenties must 
have awakened Mr. Chamberlain 
to the importance of the 10% of 
our national income represented 
by export trade. Take it away, as 
we did in 1930, through enactment 
of the vicious Hawley-Smoot tariff 
and you remove the cushion 
which determines profit or loss for 
American industry. ‘Furthermore, 
with our two. formidable indus- 
trial competitors, Japan and Ger- 


gold 





many, temporarily liquidated, I 
have no fears for American busi- 
ness acumen, Our industrial lead- 
ers can take care of themselves in 
the competitive markets. 

As to point VII, our private en- 
terprise system competing with 
Europe’s Socialism, I can answer 
only in the words of Sir Ernest 
Benn who said, “‘Politics is a short 
sighted business, while business is 
a long-minded affair .... When- 
ever a man goes out to spend his 
own money, he can be trusted to 
get something like value for it. 
When the State spends money, 
value leaves the market. 


Let us now review past events 
to see what could happen should 
we adopt Mr. Chamberlain’s na- 
tionalistic views. For better or 
worse, I happen to belong to the 
younger generation who are en- 
deavoring to make of this world 
something better than the one 
which existed prior to World 
War II. 


Now the youth of today is not 
without self-confidence, ambition 
and courage. Moreover, it is hu- 
manly impossible for any young 
man commencing adult life te 
know what indebtedness he can 
safely assume. Most normal men 
and women live within thei 
means. They save or spend as 
conditions warrant. They provide 
for their dependents through life 
insurance and generally speaking, 
get what they can from life as 
they go along. No doubt many op- 
portunities are wasted. Foolish 
mistakes are made. As always, in 
the later years, these errors can be 
properly assessed. But each gen- 
eration must gain or lose by its 
own experience. Mr. Chambher- 
lain should know that no cold, 
mathematical formula can be pre- 
scribed for the guidance of youth 
nor government. 


So in the case of our normal 
man whe can save $600 dollars an- 
nually to meet interest and capi- 
tal charges on a pledge of say $4,- 
000, we should accord him the 
nrivilege of indulging in recrea- 
tions and amusements, and indulg- 
ing his children in such liberties 
as are common to his place in so- 
ciety. Now reduce this annual 
wage to say $2,000 and see what 
happens. There is no longer =: 
surplus. This young man occupies 
a home which gees with a certain 
scale of living. In an effort te 
make the sacrifices to meet inter- 
est and principal payments, the 
life insurance is surrendered for 
its cash value. A small savings ac- 
count is eventually dissipated t« 
complete installments on the fam- 
ily automobile or furniture, Even- 
tually, the sale of the automobil- 
is consummated, even the sale of 
jewels and other valuables. Then 
comes the humiliation of. borrow- 
ing from more fortunate friends 
or relatives. Finally, failure to 
pay taxes and meet interest pay- 
ments on debt leads to foreclosure. 
Now this wage earner has lost 
everything—even self-confidence. 
He and his family have descended 
to a lower scale of living. 


Take now the community in 
which these wage earners live. 
There is bonded indebtedness 
which must be _ satisfied from 
taxes. Since the source of taxes 
is from earnings, it is inevitable 
that defaults on bonds must occur. 
Moreover, the community must 
lower its standards of living. In- 
stead of maintaining streets, parks 
and other community property in 
repair, disintegration follows. 

Now let us consider the defla- 
tion problem from the standpoint 
of the retired investor. If the in- 
vestments yield income of say $30 
per day and wages are $10 per 
day, the investor has command 
over the services of three wage 
earners. If daily wages are re- 
duced to $5, then the investor 
commands the services of six wage 
earners. His relative wealth has 
been increased three fold. - If, on 
the other hand, the daily wage 
scale goes to $15, the investor 





commands only two wage earners. 
His relative wealth has been de- 
creased. When wages and com- 
modity prices are permitted to 
fall, the comparative wealth of the 
investing class is increased. On 
the other hand, the working class 
become relatively more poor. For 
a time, the independent investing 
group enjoy greater purchasing 
nower and better living standards. 
But eventually, the reduced spend- 
ing power ofthe wage earner tilters 
through tothe uppev' level. Since the 
working class cannot contribute 
its tax share, the burden is shifted. 
Taxes on invested wealth are in- 
creased. Income and inheritance 
taxes become more and more con- 
fiscatory. Securities depreciate, 
some becoming worthless. Indus- 
trial and railroad bonds cannot be 
redeemed. Issuing corporations are 
forced to the wall. Farm and 
home mortgages default. Real 
estate values fall because of bur- 
densome taxes or lack of buyers. 
Rents decline for lack of tenants. 
These losses reduce the purchas- 
ing power of the investing class. 
They lessen the demand for the 
output of the industrial worker 
and farmer. The result is more 
unemployment. Gradually, mem- 
bers of the investing class are 
forced to seek real employment. 
Thus the ranks of the unemployed 
increase. Only those few of great 
and independent means survive 
the stress. In the final analysis, 
we find that reduced prices for 
commodities and labor has low- 
ered the scale of living, arrested 
cultural development and curtail- 
ed education. In an eye-cup, 
here is a graphic outline of what 
happened as a result of the tragic 
follies of 1920-’30. Had the Fed- 
eral Government controlled and 
managed the over-all debt struc- 
ture in the ’twenties as it does in 
the ’forties and will in the ’fifties, 
I question very much whether our 
nation would have sunk into the 
horrible abyss which followed 
1929. 

Assuming our national income 
will be stepped up to somewhere 
near the high levels recorded in 
1943-'44 and °45, I daresay our 
Federal debt will never prove un- 
wieldy nor burdensome. 

In my judgment, there are six 
important steps to follow in the 
great. recovery era which lies 
ahead. 


1. Make generous loans to our 


war allies, Great Britain, 
Soviet Russia, France and 
China and lesser friendly 
states. 


2. Give all aid to private enter- 
prise in the form of reduced 
taxes and lessened Federal 
restraints. 

3. Encourage high daily wages 
through incentive pay plans, 
and ae gradually reduced 
work-week. 

4. Keep individual income taxes 
at present high levels for at 
least a decade, but reduce 
Federal expenditures to the 
prudent minimum. 

5. Implement and_ strengthen 
the Bretton-Woods monetary 
plan and simultaneously 
throw open the world trade 
lanes by abolishing tariff 
barriers. 

6. Stay away from a fixed an- 
chorage for gold. The elas- 
ticity for a cooperative world 
society must be provided by 
a rise and fall in the values 
of surplus wealth rather than 
by holes in the belts of wage 
earners. As human activities 
increase through world re- 
construction and restoration 
of commerce, let the price of 
gold be temporarily stabil- 
ized in reference to other 
commodities 
function of the World Bank. 


_ The painful alternative to these 
six proposals.is to follow the un- 
orthodox financial methods of 
1920-'30: which -fostered’;a break- 
down of world trade; promoting 
the extremes of nationalism and 
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directly lead us into World War 
II. We made foreign loans for po- 
litical advantage in the *twenties, 
but under what conditions? When 
Europe and the British were ready 
to sell their manufactured goods 
in our competitive market, we in- 
itiated tariffs. Finally, with the 
adoption of the Hawley-Smoot 
legislation, America really had 
made the world break-down com- 
plete. 

In the rapid whirl of events 
during the past 50 years, our na- 
tion has gone through a remark- 
able evolutionary cycle. First, a 
rush of settlers to the West, to the 
land made available by newly 
constructed railways. Then a 
rapid development of industries 
and the growth of enormous for- 
tunes; next a period of frenzied 
wartime prosperity, and finally, a 
great financial autocrazy jockey- 
ing for world power. This same 
cycle, much more slowly, has oc- 
curred in the history of European 
nations. Their periods of auto- 
cratic power have been marked by 
overbearing and oppressive lead- 
ership, coupled with low stand- 
ards of living and poverty. Now, 
again, throughout Europe and the 
Orient, we see long faces and 
threaded garments. We see stag- 
nant trade and endless queues of 
weary people waiting to spend 
their ration coupons on the bare 
necessities of life. Manners are 
rough and courtesy a forgotten 
quality. Everyone seemingly is 
suspicious of his neighbor. It is 
indeed a sad state of affairs. 


We know Europe is hopelessly 
debt ridden. Had World War I 
and World War II been fought on 
a cash basis, there would be no 
need for this recurrent discussion 
of the solution of war debts. With 
accrued interest, the debts owed 
us from World War I alone now 
total perhaps $25,000,000,000. To 
this sum must be added the stag- 
gering total of goods and material 
shipved abroad during and im- 
mediately preceding World War 
II. Some of this debt could possi- 
bly be paid if the Old Country 
would make the necessary sacri- 
fice. But there is no power on 
earth that can wring these sacri- 
fices from the distraught people of 
Europe. The total war debts, our 
own included, are greater than all 
the excess new wealth which can 
be produced by this and several 
future generations. We created 
these debts out of nothing. We 
must pay them with something 
created out of nothing. The debts 
cannot be paid with money be- 
cause they are mere hallucina- 
tions. Therefore, they must be 
paid with something equally un- 
real. Nor is there any hope of 
segregating direct war debts from 
normal debts since all our Fed- 
eral debt has become interwoven, 
It is the reduction of our own 
Federal debt which concerns us 
first. Secondly, and concurrently, 
it is helping Europe and Asia to 
again become profitable customers 
for our surplus farm and manu- 
factured goods by making avail- 
able dollar exchange. When we 
think of reducing the total of 
debts. we do not necessarily mean 
diminishing the figures, but rath- 
er decreasing the ratio between 
the numerical value of the debts 
and the numerical value of our 
available means of payment. When 
we destroy our available wealth 
by deflation. we inflate the rela- 
the value of debt. If we add to 
our dollar wealth by inflation, we 
deflate the relative value of debts. 
In the former case, the relative 
load of indebtedness is increased 
while in the latter it is decreased. 


Should we .refuse to whole- 
heartedly support the World 
Bank; should we refuse to sanc- 
tion loans to ‘Great Britain, 
France, Russia, et al, then real 
world recovery will be illusory 
and World War II will have been 
fought in. vain. In. other circum- 
stances, Great Britain’ can ~ and 
probably would devalue the pound 
sterling to a-very low figure: the 
sterling bloc would be revitalized 
and strengthened, and I, for one, 
question very much whether our 


(Continued from page 835) 
chinery. Above all, we want to 
eliminate the failures of the com- 
petitive system. In particular, we 
want to eliminate the depressions 
which have brought hard times 
for millions at periodic intervals. 


Government Spending a False 
Idol 


We have been considering a so- 
called full employment bill in 
Washington, written by theorists 
who believe that prosperity can 
be guaranteed if only the Gov- 
ernment will spend enough 
money. The bill in its original 
form advocated by President 
Truman and the PAC insisted 
that Government spending was a 
panacea for every ill and in every 
crisis. 

It was based fundamentally on 
the absolute guarantee of jobs 
by the Government, to be made 
possible always as a last resource 
py an indefinite spending of Gov- 
ernment money. The advocates 
were entranced by the idea that 
huge spending had brought about 
full employment during the war. 
They overlooked the fact that it 
was done at the expense of in- 
creasing the public debt by $50 
billion a year. Obviously, huge 
Jeficits cannot continue without 
producing a great increase in 
prices and the cost of living, a dis- 
torted boom, and then the very 
collapse and depression we have 
been trying to avoid. When it 
was pointed out that Government 
deficits in the thirties did not pre- 
vent unemployment, the answer 
was that the deficits were not 
big enough. They should have 
been $15 billion or $20 billion 
instead of three. 


The Problem Is Not to Create 
Full Employment but to 
Maintain High-Level 
Employment 

This so-called full employment 
bill has not been an easy bill to 
oppose, because the goal of all of 
us is full employment, or, more 
exactly, high-level employment. 
There cannot be absolute full em- 
ployment at any time. There are 
always several million changing 
from job to job.. There are mil- 
lions who work at times and do 
not care to work at other times. 
But, roughly speaking, we all 
agree on the goal of maintaining 
,a condition in which every man 
who wants to work can get a job 
which will pay him the value of 
|his work. That is, we want con- 
tinuous prosperity at a_ stable 
. level and not booms punctuated 
| by serious depressions. In fact, 
| if we had another depression like 
/1932, we might find that the 
people insist on turning to some 
other system where the Govern- 
ment does all the operation itself. 

The difficulty is not in bring- 
ing about high-level employment. 
Any government can do that at 
any time. We have had many 
pericds of high-level employment 
in our history. The difficult 
problem is how to make that 





own private enterprise system 
could long survive the stress. Has 
Mr, Chamberlain ever reaped the 
rewards which follow extending 
new and additional credit to a 
faithful, tried and proven comrade 
temporarily down on his luck? As 
President Truman has aptly stat- 
ed, “Britain needs this credit and 
she needs it now. It will enable 
her to meet the expected deficit 
‘n her balance of payments during 
the next six years. It will enable 
her to buy from the world the 


which are essential to the life and 
work of the British peovle.” 


I heartily endorse the. President’s 
sfand. I urge you, Congressman 
Anderson, to join other farsighted 
men and support this urgent mea- 
sure. 





Respectfylly yours, 
JOHN L. ROWE 


| ning steadily, smoothly and speed- 


-vvoplies of food and raw materials 


As a Republican end Californiar . 





high-level employment perma- 
nent; how, in other words, to pre- 
vent depressions, 


That problem can only be 
solved by sound Government pol- 
icy in finances and in economic 
measures. The problem is to keep 
the great economic machine run- 


ily with full production. To ac- 
complish that there must be a 
sound balance between all the 
factors which keep it moving. 
There must be a steady balance | 
between wages and prices and the 
cost of living, a steady balance be- 
tween farm prices and industrial 
prices, a steady. balance between 
savings and investment, between 
the purchase of capital goods and 
the purchase of consumers’ goods. 
If the price level gets too high 
for the wage level, purchasing 
stops and production must be re- 
duced. If wages get too high 
compared to prices, the profit in- 
centive to produce or expand pro- 
duction ceases, no one expands 
their factories or builds new fac- 
tories, and again production falls 
because there is no profit in 
undertaking it. That happened in 
1937 when manufacturers were 
afraid to raise their prices to meet 
increased costs and utility rates 
were regulated by law. The 
same thing threatens to happen 
today if price controls are too rig- 
idly maintained. If farm prices 
fall below industrial prices, the 
purchasing power of the farmer 
drops and production drops of 
the goods the farmer buys. If 
more money is saved than is re- 
quired for capital investment, 
there may not be enough spending 
to maintain the production of con- 
sumers’ goods. This seems to 
have happened in 1929 when 
everyone was trying to make his 
fortune, invest his capital and live 
ae working the rest of his 
ife. : 

In general, we have to avoid 
both inflation and _ deflation. 
Both rising prices and falling 
prices distort all relationships and 
the struggle of those who suffer 
to regain their relative position 
produces endless strife and compli- 
cation. What we want is a stable, 
balanced price level anda stable 
wage level. Only if-we can con- 
tinue to increase the productivity 
of our workers, which in this 
country has averaged from 2 to 
4% a year, can we very gradually 
reduce the price level and in- 
crease the wage level without in- 
flation. 





The Executive Has Adopted an 
Inflationary Wage Policy 


The danger today is inflation. 
The Government is so determined 
to bring about full employment at 
high wages that it has lost all 
sense of moderation or sound 
permanent policy. It has adopted 
policies which lead directly to an 
inflation of prices and then tries 
to prevent the rise of prices by 
abitrary price control measures 
which cannot long prevent the re- 
sult of wage rises and cost and 
tax increases. There is no use 
for the President to inveigh 
against inflation when we already 
have inflation through Govern- 
ment action and are bound to 
have more if we continue in our 
present course. 

The Price Control Administra- 
tion has done a good job in hold- 
ing prices against the other poli- 
cies of the Government, but it is 
now officially admitted that theré 
has been a 33% increase in the 
cost of living since 1941. Some 
claim it is much greater and it is 
bound to be greater in the end. 
In any event it is generally agreed 
that prices have not gone up as! 
much as wages and other costs. 
Average straight-time hourly 
wace rates, according to the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, have in- 
creased 42% over Jan. 1, 1941, 9% 
more than the increase in cost of 





living. The additional general 
increases in wages and salaries, 
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stimulated by President Truman’s 
declaration of policy, will prob- 
ably place the increase in average 
straight-time hourly wage rates, 
after allowing for downgrading, 
at approximately 50% over that 
prevailing before. the _ war. 
Whether OPA can hold prices 
temporarily, I do not know, but } 
doubt if it can do so without 
checking production. In any 
event, OPA will not last forever, 
and the inevitable result of a gen- 
eral increase in wages is to in- 
crease all costs and all prices. 
After a valiant fight against infla- 
tion, the Government policy to- 
day, as far as we can judge, will 
force a level of prices at least 40% 
higher than before the war. 

It is not surprising with this 
Government policy that the price 
of capital goods has correspond- 
ingly increased, both on the stock 
market and in the real estate 
market. It has never proved 
practical to fix the price of cap- 
ital goods. If prices were fixed 
on stocks, legitimate trading 
would cease until true values 
were recognized. If the price of 
old houses is fixed below what is 
the probable value after controls 
are removed, sales will stop, ex- 
cept on the black market. 

I do not believe it is practical 
to fix the price of old or new 
houses, but I do think that for 
the present we should continue 
some control over the price of 
building materials and building 
profits. Also, I believe that rent 
control in some form must con- 
tinue for at least another year. 
The shortage of homes is so great 
and so impossible to meet 
promptly, that without control 
there would be an inflation far 
beyond that justified by increases 
in costs. The controls, however, 
should be reasonable and I hope 
that OPA is really moving in the 
direction of relaxing rent control 
on new homes. I believe myself 
that rent controls should be en- 
tirely removed on rental housing 
built from this time on, for few 
will undertake it if they face rent 
control for several years to come. 
Only a small percentage of the 
total housing available will be 
new housing and I am quite cer- 
tain that the removal of rent con- 
trol would stimulate construction 
of more housing which is the only 
ultimate solution. 


I have said that I think the 
Government policy is a mistake 
and is bringing about a perma- 
nently higher and inflated level 
of prices. That means a period of 
hardship and adjustment during 
which millions of men and women 
must bring up their own stand- 
ards to meet the inflated price 
level. I believe that the effort 
should have been to _ stabilize 
wages and prices at about 33 to 
40% over pre-war instead of en- 
couraging a rise in wages of ap- 
proximately 50% over pre-war. 
with very little ultimate increase 
in real wages because prices will 
be correspondingly higher. But 
the step has been taken and I see 
no practical way to undo now the 
damage which has been done. 

We can do our best to prevent 
this inflation from getting com- 
pletely out of hand. If higher 
wages lead to higher prices, as 
they must, and we are then. faced 
again next year by further in- 


‘creases in wages, we shall have 


set in motion an _ inflationary 
spiral which can destroy our 
whole system of individual and 
business freedom. It must be 
checked and can be by a cour- 
ageous and ‘intelligent Govern- 
ment encouraging the production 
for which there is a demand. 
The damage already done could 
be gradually overcome by a united 
effort to increase productivity 
and improve the organization of 
our business methods. 


The Executive is Following an 
Inflationary Spending Policy 


But hope cannot be too strong, 








— 
’ 


for the Executive is pursuing an- 
other policy of unrestrained Gov- 
ernment spending which can 
encourage a runaway inflation 
and make the situation worse in- 
stead of better. Here is a policy 
we can do something to control 
and Congress has the power. We 
must stop Government deficits 
and balance the budget. We musi 
get rid of the theory that we can 
spend ourselves into prosperity. 

President Truman, last week, 
presented a budget message anc 
that budget message is not en- 
couraging. At one point he 
states that the Federal budget 
“can hardly be expected to be re- 
duced to less than $25 billion in 
subsequent years.” I have urged 
over and again that the Federa! 
Government make now an esti- 
mate of its post-war budget when 
the aftermath of war expenses 
has disappeared. This is the 
first glimpse in that direction. It 
is not encouraging. 

Many private organizations have 
made such estimates. The Com- 
mittee on Economic Development 
estimated the Federal expenses, 
not including debt retirement, at 
between $16 billion and $18 bil- 
lion. The Twin Cities’ plan esti+ 
mated these expenses at a mini-+ 
mum of $15 and a maximum of 
$21 billion. The Committee on 
Postwar Tax Policy estimated ex- 
penses at some $14 billion to $19 
billion; the Brookings Institution 
at a probable figure of $22 bil- 
lion. Now the President causally 
raises the limit to a figure of $25 
billion, apparently not including 
debt retirement. 


The present tax rates only 
yield $27 billion, so that if we 
allow anything for debt retire- 
ment under President Truman’s 
budget, there will never be any 
further reduction in our tax rates 
and a steady increase in the pay- 
roll tax. It has been assumed that 
many of our excise taxes would 
be repealed. It is certain that 
the tax burden on very low in- 
comes is exceedingly high and 
that the rates on middle incomes 
and high incomes are so burden- 
some as to discourage any invest- 
ment in risk enterprise. Corpora- 
tions are not so badly off at 38% 
net income, but most authorities 
feel that business activity would 
be stimulated by. lower rates for 
corporations. We have hoped that 
we might eliminate the duplica- 
tion in taxing both corporation 
earnings and dividends on com- 
mon stocks. All of these hopes 
must be abandoned if President 
Truman’s program for spending is 
adopted. 

If the Federal Government 
spends $25 billion and the State 
and local governments approxi- 
mately $10 billion, we will be 
spending more than 25% of our 
national income for -taxes. | In 
effect, every man will be work- 
ing one day out of four for the 
Government. Of course, one re- 
sult of the general inflation of 
wages and prices will be to in- 
crease the dollar total of the na- 
tional income and thereby reduce 
slightly the burden of the national 
debt and the interest thereon, but 
all the other expenses of the Gov- 
ernment are likely to increase 
with any general increase in 
prices. 


The Budget Is Indefinite, 
Confused and Misleading 


The entire budget shows a lack 
of interest in economy and so 
confuses figures that it is almost 
impossible to analyze. The esti- 
mates of $8 billion for the Army 
and $5 billion for the Navy are 
lump sums accompanied by no 
detail whatever. $13 billion a 
year is a very heavy bill for 
armed forces in time of peace. 
The Navy has estimated that it 
will want $312 billion per annum 
when peace is completely re- 
stored. The Army has given no 
ficure, but compulsory military 
t-ainirg alone would cost over $2 
billion a year, and if the estimates 
of the Army and Navy officers 
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are accepted, we probably will be 
spending more than $9 billion a 
year, even when peace is com- 
pletely restored. Surely, we can 
do an efficient job on less money 
than that. 


The budget is rather boastful 
about adding up all the public 
works expenditures in one place 
and proposing to spend more than 
a billion dollars on public works 
in the fiscal year 1947. Even this 
figure only includes half the 
money authorized for public 
roads, practically none of that to 
be authorized for airports and 
none of the $300,000,000 author- 
ized for rural electrification. 
Surely, during a period when we 
have so much private purchasing 
power available demanding to be 
used, we should hold back on pub- 
lic works and’ prepare the plans 
for the time when there is a 
tendency to reduce private spend- 
ing. Our editors seem to have 
been sold on the theory that we 
should spend, money on public 
works for the sake of spending 
and of making work. Unless we 
face a real depression, and ob- 
viously we do not for years, pub- 
lic works ought to be undertaken 
only because they are worthwhile 
and immediately required. 


I have a different feeling about 
social welfare expenditures, un- 
dertaken to improve the condi- 
tion of low income groups and not 
undertaken simply because of 
some crack-brain-economy theory 
that spending Government money 
can speed up the econom ma- 
chine. The condition of these 
people as to. medical care, hous- 
ing and education ought to be im- 
proved in prosperous times when 
we can find the money. But we 
don’t need to spend the billions 
wich President Truman recom- 
mends. 

Up to date, every recommenda- 
tion that President Truman has 
made calls for more spending. 
He estimates that various pro- 
grams he has recommended which 
have not been adopted will in- 
crease the budget during the next 
fiscal year by $3 billion. It is im- 
possible to tell how this total is 
reached. There is every reason to 
believe that it is not’ sufficiently 
high. He has recommended in- 
creased unemployment insurance 
benefits to be paid by the Fed- 
eral Government, involving the 
Federalization Of unemployment 
compensation. He has recom- 
mended higher salaries for all 
Government employees, including 
the higher salaried positions, and 
raising all Congressmen and 
Senators, I might say, to $20,000 
a year. He has recommended the 
extension of food subsidies after 
July 1. In this connection he 
points out that the abolition of 
subsidies would actually in- 
erease the cost of living by 3%. 
This he considers outrageous, 
although he has recommended in 
effect a further average 20% in- 
crease in wages and salaries. I 
‘do not quite see why the con- 
sumer should not pay this in- 
crease rather than the taxpayer. 
Certainly, there is just as much 
inflation in increasing Govern- 
ment debt as there is in increasing 
by 3% the cost of living. 

He has recommended an in- 
crease in the domestic lending 
program of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation and other Gov- 
ernment agencies. He has recom- 
mended an increase in the mini- 
mum wage by nearly 90% over 
the present statutory rate which 
took effect in 1940. He has rec- 
ommended Missouri Valley Au- 
thorities, Arkansas Valley Au- 
thorities and Central Valley 
Authorities, reclamation projects 
everywhere and the rapid exten- 
sion of public power. He has 











recommended Federal grants and 
aid to all local governments for 
all public works programs, some- 
thing which was only done at the 
bottom of the depression for a 
few years. I have no objection to 
Federal grants and aid where 
there is a distinct Federal inter- 
est, but grants for all public 
works can only be justified on the 
theory that prosperity can be in- 
creased by more spending. He 
has recommended a compulsory 
health insurance program which 


will bring from $3 to $4 billion a} 


year into the Federal treasury to 
be spent by the Federal Govern- 
ment in paying substantially all 
the doctors in the United States. 
I think it is fair to say that the 
President has fully adopted the 
Wallace theory that Government 
spending is a good thing in itself 
and that there need be no concern 
whatever as to the tax burden 
created thereby. 


Lending Has the Same Effect as 
Spending 


The President said in his mes- 
sage that in the fiscal year 1947 
there would be no increase in the 
public debt. If this were true, 
the only reason is that we bor- 
rowed the money in November 
last year when we did not actu- 
ally need it and can use the cash 
balance so created to pay the $4 
billion deficit. But I do not think 
the statement is correct in any 
way. We have authorized the Gov- 
ernment during the next 12 months 
to turn over $2.8 billion in gold 
and $1.25 billion in cash to the 
Bretton Woods Fund and Bank. 
We have authorized the Export- 
Import Bank to loan $2.8 billion. 
We are told that the Export- 
Import Bank will need additional 
funds. We are asked to loan the 
British over $3.75 billion of new 
money. Other countries are de- 
manding loans and will be hard 
to refuse if the British loan is 
granted. These foreign expendi- 
tures are not all included as ex- 
penses, I suppose, because they 
will conceivably be repaid. But 
whether they are included as ex- 
penses or not, they certainly will 
increase the public debt, because 
we have to borrow the money in 
order to lend it. The same thing 
is true of some $300,000,000 which 
will be used for rural electrifica- 
tion which is not included in the 
expenses. 


If the British loan is approved, 
we will then in effect have au- 
thorized the loaning abroad of 
about $12.5 billion; and that does 
not count the generous distribu- 
tions through UNRRA and 


through the United States Army, | 


which with the sums we should | : ‘5 
spend for Philippine rehabilita-| aS SHEEN Will BOCMe 80 Hee 


tion, will total $5 or $6 billion | o¢ our system, check further ex- 


more. 

I am quite prepared to assist 
the devastated countries in start- 
ing their economic machinery, but 
it seems to me the time has come 
when we must recognize that 
further loans are simply adding 
to our Government’ expense. 
Loans made abroad by American 
banks to business concerns on a 
business basis will probably be 
repaid. But loans made by the 
Government to other Govern- 
ments are most unlikely ever to 
be repaid, particularly if made in 
great size like those we are now 
considering. There is no legal 
way to collect a loan from a Gov- 
ernment and the borrowing Gov- 
ernment knows it. If a loan is so 
large that it constitutes a real 
burden on the people of a coun- 
try, it will be repudiated as were 
the debts of the First World War. 
Furthermore, all this Government 
lending contributes as much to 
inflation as any spending. It 
places dollars in the hands of for- 
eigners who rush with them to 








ernment lending. 





A Hundred and Forty Million Partners —_ 


(Continued from page 830) 
which made such progress possi- 
ble, rested upon the corner stones 
of private property, freedom of 
contract, freedom of enterprise, 
and freedom of exchange. These 
basic freedoms were exercised 
amidst a widespread belief in the 
virtues of free and fair competi- 
tion, the generally - accepted 
theory and practice of govern- 
ment being that government 
should lay down and enforce such 
rules and regulations as were 
necessary to preserve and to in- 
sure such competition. Belief in 
the freedom and importance of 
the individual, regardless of in- 
herited qualities or economic sta- 
tus, aside from the period and 
area of negro slavery in this 
country, gradually spread and 
probably has attained the highest 
degree of acceptability ever 
reached in any country in the 
history of the world. 


II 


Yet, in the face of these great 
attainments—tthe greatest that the 
world probably has ever seen—, 
the basic instruments that have 
made these accomplishments pos- 
sible are now under severe attack 
by those who would offer devices 
for living that nowhere at any 
time in the world’s history have 
ever enabled a people to attain 
the standard of living and the de- 
gree of freedom which these 157 
years have brought to the people 
of these United States. Indeed, it 
is substantially accurate to say 
that although it has been the great 
institutions of individual freedom 
and private enterprise in this 
country that have been employed 
twice in the last twenty-eight 
years to rescue peoples and na- 
tions of Europe from the on- 
slaughts of autocratic govern- 
ments, we find vociferous groups 
urging that we replace these in- 
stitutions of freedom with those 
of autocratic governments,» 


There are’ no lessons in history 
that justify the recent and current 
atempts to turn our country’s 
clock of progress backward—back 
to the employment of devices 
that are known to be evil and a 
danger to the well-being of the 
individual and of a people in 
general. 








this country to buy the things 
they need and compete with the 
huge demand which has piled up 
here. 


Government lending is just an- 
other form of Government spend- 
ing. It must be in reasonable 
amounts if this country is going 
to live within its own income. 
The time has come to stop both 
Government spending and Gov- 
If we continue 
on our present course there are 
only two alternatives, either our 


densome as to take all the life out 


pansion, and reduce production 
and employment, or we will go on 
with increasing deficits until we 
can balance the budget only by 
further inflation. Either course 
will bring the very hardship and 
depression which it is the sup- 
posed purpose of the full employ- 
ment bill to avoid. 


It is the duty of Congress to 
check both spending and lending. 
Whatever the economic justifica- 
tion for such action in hard times, 
there can be none when we have 
the greatest private purchasing 
power over our markets this 
country—or the world—has ever 
seen. We must return to sound 
fiscal policies in order to avoid 
inflation, booms and depressions. 
We must hold down expenses so 
that we can stimulate progress 
and industrial expansion. We 
must balance the budget, not to 
satisfy our New England con- 
science, but to insure a permanent 
condition of high-level production 


and high-level employment. 








The multitude of reasons for 
this reaction toward those things 
against which people throughout 
history have struggled to free 
themselves can perhaps be sum- 
marized under the general head- 
ing of a shortsighted view of 
events in the last thirty years. The 
economic depressions and dislo- 
cations caused chiefly, perhaps, by 
severe wars, seem to have caused 
many people to lose their per- 
spective. In a situation in which 
such a large proportion of people, 
here and elsewhere, have been 
depressed, harassed, tired, and 
discouraged, political demagogues 
have found a fertile field which 
they have cultivated day and 
night. History seems to have been 
forgotten, or not understood, or 
misinterpreted. The politically 
ambitious saw an opportunity to 
elevate themselves, to become 
bosses, to exercise power they 
never had before and probably 
never expected to have. Dictator- 
ships sprang up abroad and an 
unprecedented march toward an 
unconstitutional, totalitarian form 
of central government developed 
—even in this country. Slogans, 
promises, programs, and policies 
were made to fit the needs of the 
rulers who did all in their power 
to keep themselves in positions 
of authority. 


The ambitions of these autocrats 
soon clashed and they led their 
people into the most widespread 
and destructive war that the world 
has even seen. In no nation did 
the people as individuals have an 
opportunity to vote for or against 
this war. Their rulers decided for 
them. The liberties of people, 
already sharply curtailed by auto- 
cratic dictatorship, were progres- 
sively and rapidly reduced to 
something approaching zero. Mil- 
lions had no choice but to lose 
their lives. Savings of a lifetime 
and of generations have been 
swept away. Destruction and 
waste have seared the face of the 
globe. Debt has been saddled on 
the living to an extent never be- 
fore seen. Taxation has become 
heavy and destructive. Bitterness 
and hate and despair escape few 
people and homes anywhere on 
this earth. This is the scourge 
that autocratic leaders in govern- 
ment have brought to millions and 
millions of people in this world 
in recent decades. 


Ii 


And yet the basic lessons in 
these events seem to be lost on 
those who keep clamoring for 
more, not less, central govern- 
ment, and for less, not more, free- 
dom for the individual. Today, in 
this country, we are experienc- 
ing a sharp conflict between those 
who clamor for more government 
Socialist, Communist, or totali- 
tarian in some form—and less, or 
no, private enterprise, and those 
who want to arrest this trend and 
to work for greater freedom for 
the individual and a continua- 
tion of the progress, with im- 
provement, that we have experi- 
enced through most of our last 
157 years. 

Iv 


This conflict raises questions as 
to what is the proper aim of any 
social organization, and what is a 
good type of government. 

(a) It seems reasonably clear 
that no social organization is good 
if it does not, in addition to con- 
tributing to the material well- 
being of a people in general, pro- 
tect and foster individual liberty. 

For centuries, people have 
fought perhaps as strenuously for 
liberty as for material goods. One 
may find food, shelter, clothes, 
safety, and security within the 
walls of a prison, but at the price 
of liberty. Many men have sacri- 
ficed all their worldly goods, and 
even their lives, to obtain free- 
dom. Individual liberty has in 


general been considered a price- 
less heritage. 
perpetual 


It has been man’s 
aspiration. He has 





struggled for ages to enlarge the 
scope of individual liberty, in- 
cluding the freedom necessary to 
develop his personality to the 
limits of his physical and mental 
capacities and to safeguard the 
same freedom for his fellows. The 
justice and desirability of such 
freedom are recognized by all 
truly enlightened and free peo- 
ple. When we curb this freedom, 
we take a step backward. When 
we find new ways to enlarge this 
freedom, we progress. 


Such freedom recognizes, above 
all things, the sacredness of one’s 
personality. Probably every im- 
portant religion in the world has 
recognized and clung to this great 
fact. It ran like a theme through 
the teachings of Christ. It lies at 
the bottom of that fine courtesy 
with which the refined person 
deals with his fellow men. It is 
probably one of the most vitally 
fundamental elements that make 
human existence worth while. 


(b) Other aspects of a good 
social organization appear by im- 
plication as we examine the cri- 
teria of a good government which 
can be good only if it protects, 
fosters, and operates within the 
limits of, a good social organiza- 
tion. 

Vv 


It seems reasonably clear that 
a government cannot aid in rais- 
ing the general level of living in 
society and protect and enlarge 
the scope of individual liberty un- 
less it fosters 
competition. 


Human beings apparently have 
never devised a better means of 
encouraging individual develop- 
ment and social progress than by 
fostering equality of competition, 
impelled by the profit motive, and 
by providing at the same time the 
means of protecting the weak 
against the strong. There is prob- 
ably no better means of determin- 
ing the social value and proper 
prices of commodities and serv- 
ices than free and fair competi- 
tion. But free competition of itself 
is not enough; it also must be fair. 
And fairness of competition im- 
plies either equality in strength 
or conformity to what appears to 
be fair rules of competition when 
the competitors are of unequal 
strength. The test of the fairness 
of these rules is found in whether 
or not they tend to foster the con- 
ditions that would prevail if the 
competitors had equal strength in 
competition. It seems quite clear 
that most if not all deviations 
from this principle by govern- 
ments have been injurious to 
social well-being. 

The application of this principle 
requires that monopolies be regu- 
lated, to the end that the condi- 
tions of free competition may 
prevail; that the weak be pro- 
tected against the strong, to the 


free and fair 


end that that competition may be. 


fair; that prices, with certain ex- 
ceptions, be neither fixed nor con- 
trolled but the results of this free 
and fair competition, to the end 
that they may reflect accurately 


society’s appraisal of the value to, 


it of these goods and services. 
The appropriate exceptions to 
the rule against price fixing are 
found in the necessity for the gov- 
ernment to fix (a) the weight of, 
and consequently the price for, 


the metallic unit used as a stand- 
ard in its monetary system, and’ 


(b) the rates charged by public 
and private monopolies which are 
permitted to operate in lieu of 
competitive . enterprises. It is 
probably desirable, also, for a 


government, in time of war, to fix 


prices of those products in which 
a rise in prices will not bring an 
increase in production. 


Free and fair competition can- 
not function properly unless there 
is both economic and political de-. 
mocracy. In a political democracy, - 
the individual is free to cast his: 
political votes as he thinks best. 
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In an economic democracy, er 
individual is free to vote his dol- 
lars as he prefers. Democracy is 
incomplete in so far as either of 
these aspects is impaired, and 
neither can operate well if the 
other is restricted in any consid- 
erable degree. 

On all sides today we see how 
our economic democracy has been 
impaired—how our freedom to 
spend our dollars for goods and 
services has been curbed. Taxes 
take from us by compulsion much 
that we would like to use in our 
own interests or as our desires 
suggest. Rationing and price-fix- 
ing, and the inability to get the 
customary goods and_ services, 
have placed sharp limits upon the 
proper operation of economic de- 
mocracy in this country. And, as 
one considers how the taxpayers’ 
funds have been used by our gov- 
ernment, it should be easy to 
understand in what respects this 
impairment of our economic de- 
mocracy has also impaired our 
political democracy. 

No government, no government 
organization, no government bu- 
reaucrat or collection of bureau- 
crats can begin to compare in 
efficiency or in intelligence with 
the mass of people who are free 
to vote their dollars as they think 
best. Producers can never obtain 
better guidance than that given 
when all buyers are free to spend 
their dollars for this and with- 
hold them from that. Buyers can 
never be served as well as when 
they can vote their dollars as they 
please and when producers must 
respond to these indicated prefer- 
ences. Apparently every depar- 
ture from this method of buying 
and selling injects elements of in- 
efficiency, waste, and maladjust- 
emnt. A heavy burden of proof 
rests upon those who, in periods 
other than war time, when malad- 
justments and regimentation are 
the order of the day, would inter- 
fere with the free operation of 
economic, as well as_ political, 
democracy. 

. The power of one individual 
over another is an insidious and 
corrupting thing. It places a great 
resnonsibilitvy. upon the person 
with whom the power rests. Where 
economic and political democracy 
operate freely and fully, the 
power of one individual over an- 
other is sharply curbed. Power is 
widely diffused, and it is difficult 
to concentrate it if economic and 
political democracy have free 
play. Furthermore the system of 
incentives, instead of government 
compulsion, plays its beneficent 
role. 

VI 


An enlightened government, 
earnestly striving to increase the 
well-being of society, will recog- 
nize and conform to the fact that 
society is a cooperative enterprise. 

All agents engaged in the pro- 
duction, exchange, and consump- 
tion of goods and services, and 
in the distribution of the national 
income both compete and cooper- 
ate with one another. In produc- 
tion, employers, employees, and 
owners of natural resources and 
capital equipment must cooperate. 
All are necessary, and it is as 
futile to argue that one of these 
agents of production is more im- 
portant than the others as it would 
be to contend that any one leg 
of a four-leg table is more im- 
portant than the other three. _ 

The better the cooperation 
among the agents of production 
and consumption, the better is 
the well-being of society pro- 
moted. A fostering of free and 
fair competition does not militate 
against such cooperation. Indeed, 
the converse is true. The smoother 
the competition, the more effective 
is the cooperation. Cooperation, 
under conditions of free and fair 
competition, becomes practically 
automatic and largely devoid of 
conscious effort. When competi- 
tion operates less freely and less 
fairly, cooperation becomes more 
difficult and requires a progres- 
sively greater amount of conscious 
effort. 

In this country today we have a 








government that has allied itself 
largely with one agency of pro- 
duction—the employee group. It 
has set itself as the champion and 
friend of the job receiver and job 
seeker, and as the disciplinarian, 
if not the enemy, of the job pro- 
vider. In large degree, govern- 
ment compulsion has replaced 
encouragement of incentive. The 
task of the job provider has been 
made harder, not easier. Class 
struggle and social and economic 
disruption, not cooperation, are 
some of the results. Today we 
have a situation in which one 
labor leader says we cannot have 
coal, another says we cannot have 


steel, another says we cannot have 


automobiles, another says we can- 
not have foreign music, another 
says we cannot have bus trans- 
portation, another says we cannot 
have telephone or telegraph serv- 
ice, and so on and on this sort of 
dictation continues and spreads. 
Probably no one can now say with 
any assurance where it all may 
lead. But its unfortunate aspects 
should be obvicus to all mature 
and thoughtful people. It is a 
manifestation of the consequences 
naturally flowing from the en- 
thronement of demagogic politics 
in this country.~High-minded, neu- 
tral, even-handed, and intelligent 
statesmanship is for the present 
practically dead in this country in 
so far as its effectiveness is con- 
cerned. A relatively small group 
of genuine statesmen in Washing- 
ton and outside have been and 
still are fighting valiantly for 
even-handed justice and a coop- 
erative society as against a gov- 
ernment that allies itself with one 
group and fosters a class struggle, 
but these statesmen are fighting 
with their backs to the wall. 
Whether they can win ultimately 
against the multitudinous devices 
that characterize the huge and 
far-reaching demagogic political 
monster that now holds our peo- 
ple in its grip and is sucking the 
nation’s life-giving blood away 
seems to be an open question. 


Vil 


A good government will pro- 
vide those agencies that ensure 
peace. Cooperation among the 
agents of production, exchange, 
and consumption and in sharing 
the national income requires 
peace. When conflicts of interest 
appear, they must be eliminated 
quickly by means of devices that 
will provide justice and mercy, 
and restore peace. In general, this 
means that courts must be pro- 
vided to which people with con- 
flicting interests may repair, since 
adjudication offers more promise 
of ensuring justice than does re- 
sort to force, except as used by 
the State to enforce those of its 
laws which are based upon the 
principles of equal justice for all, 
mercy, and peace. 


In recognition of these facts, a 
good government will never cease 
cultivating and improving upon¢* 
the devices and rules which aid 
cooperation and a better under- 
standing of its necessity and vir- 
tues. It will always occupy a 
neutral position with respect to 
the importance or interests of any 
one of the classes of the agents 
of production in recognition of 
the fact that all are necessary, 
that all must cooperate, that all 
are equally entitled to justice, and 
that this justice probably can be 
obtained in no better way than 
through the smooth operation of 
free and fair competition and the 
consequent automatic and largely 
unconscious cooperation. 


As a part of the class struggle, 
in which the majority of the Fed- 
eral government and most labor 
leaders, Socialists, and Commu- 
nists are pitted against our other 
social groups, we find widespread 
acceptance of the common asser- 
tion that strikes must not be pro- 
hibited. If intelligence is superior 
to brute force, then the notion 
that there is some valid defense 
for strikes or lockouts or picket- 
ing or some simfar and related 





manifestations of force is without 
any rational foundation. The cur- 


rent fetish that provisions for | 
strikes can be defended is a sad | 
commentary on human intelli- 
gence and the state of our civili- 
zation. 

In practically all but two fields 
of human activity we as a sup- 
posedly intelligent people have 
worked steadily to end trial by 
battle. Our courts are supposed 
to be a monument to the substitu- 
tion of intelligence for force; and 
these courts in many respects are 
authorized to reach into the inner- 
most aspects of our private lives. 

But in two large areas, we have 
persisted in retaining the primi- 
tive system of trial by battle: One 
is in our international relations, 
and at present we are hoping that 
the instruments of peace and jus- 
tice will finally be substituted for 
war. The other is the field of in- 
dustrial or labor relations. But 
here we seem to be doing little or 
nothing beyond fostering warfare. 
There is nothing good that can be 
said for this manifestation of hu- 
man stupidity. An objective look 
at our policies, practices, and war- 
fare in the field of industrial 
relations should reveal that in so 
far as fundamentals are concerned 
we have not risen, in this field, 
much, if any, above the practices 
of the lower animals and primi- 
tive men. 

Vill 


A good government will exer- 
cise only those powers granted to 
it by the people being governed. 
The State is the organic agent of 
society, created by that society to 
promote its best interests. Thus a 
government which is_ granted 
powers, usually in the form of a 
constitution, for the purpose of 
aiding society in attaining its 
aims, cannot step beyond the 
scope of the authority granted it 
by the society from which its 
powers are derived without ceas- 
ing to be a good government. 
Briefly stated, a good government 
will be a constitutional govern- 
ment. It will neither exercise 
powers nor engage in interfer- 
ences with»social practices when 
such goyernmental acts exceed 
the provisions of the organic law 
according to which society has 
decided that it expects its govern- 
ment to be guided. 

Much has been written and said 
about the extent to which we have 
departed from constitutional gov- 
ernment in this country. It is pop- 
ular, today, to deplore any raising 
of questions about departures 
from our Federal Constitution. 
Some even say that Constitutional 
Law is dead. Any group of citi- 
zens organized to press for a re- 
turn to constitutional government 
are likely to be jeered and at- 
tacked and ridiculed. Oaths taken 
by government offcials to abide 
by and to uphold the Constitution 
appear to have lost their original 
meaning. Their violation is ig- 
nored or laughed at or excused by 
cynical and supposedly smart re- 
torts. Much of this cynicism and 
low regard for the pledged word 
in high places has diffused itself 
in a multitude of ways throughout 
our nation. Belief in the vital 
importance of honor and of hon- 
orable dealings among men seems 
to have suffered a severe decline 
in popular acceptance. Cynicism 
and dishonorable dealings, cheat- 
ing and lying and stealing are 
rampant. A large proportion of 
this moral and ethical slump 
seems to have stemmed from gov- 
ernment policies whose authors 
have flouted our Constitution, ig- 
nored their oaths, and violated al- 
most every known standard of 
intellectual honesty and moral 
integrity. 


A good government will under- 
take no activities that can be per- 
formed as well or better by pri- 
vate individuals or associations. A 
fundamental purpose of govern- 
ment is to provide society with 
the regulations and the enforce- 





ment of these regulations, which 
this society desires, as a means of | 
protecting individuals in their 
efforts to live and to make a liv- 








ing. _ People do not wish to be 
deprived of opportunities to gain 
a livelihood, and they do not, in 
principle, willingly organize an 
agency which will deprive them 
of these oportunities. . 

Those who regard this princi- 
ple as questionable, or who sug- 
gest that the State should be free 
at its option to compete with, or 
to enter into “partnership” with, 
the people who provide it with 
its authority, open the door to 
Socialism—a form of government 
which cannot meet the objective 
tests as to what constitutes good 
government. Unless this principle 
is recognized and adhered to, we 
have no criterion by which we can 
define the extent to which a gov- 
ernment may appropriately enter 
into competition with citizens or 
deprive them of their opportuni- 
ties to make a living without be- 
ing employees of the State. 


When a State enters into com- 
petition with its citizens, or 
creates a government monopoly 
in a business in which private 
enterprise could be as efficient or 
more efficient than the State, it 
substitutes government monopoly 
or ownership for regulation. This 
is an admission that, as a regula- 
tive agent, it has been unsuccess- 
ful. Yet the government’s function 
is to regulate, not to own, busi- 
ness; and, ownership and operation 
of a business by a government are 
more difficult and create more 
problems for all concerned than 
does government regulation. Gov- 
ernments rarely count with any 
high degree of accuracy their 
costs of doing business; their losses 
are levied upon the tapayers; the 
forces which usually exact penal- 
ties for inefficency in management 
and in service practically cease to 
operate; and society suffers as a 
consequence. 


There are limits beyond which 
cooperative activities through the 
agency of the State bring more 
disadvantages than advantages; 
and it is at this point that the 
State should cease its efforts to act 
for the people as their cooperative 
agent. . 

A very large proportion of hu- 
man activities can, with great 
advantage to all, be left to private 
arrangements in which people are 
free to enter into contract; to ex- 
ercise their ingenuity in produc- 
tion, invention, and discovery; to 
pursue their pleasure in music, 
art, literature, entertainment, and 
recreation; to choose their friends 
and associates through the organ- 
ization of clubs, fraternities, part- 
nerships, and similar organiza- 
tions; to organize for religious 


purposes their churches, syna- 
gogues, cathedrals, and _taber- 
nacles; to pursue knowledge 


through the establishment of edu- 
cational institutions; to save by 
creating savings and insurance in- 
stitutions; to engage in humanita- 
rian activities by establishing hos- 
pitals, the Red Cross, foundations, 
and eleemosynary institutions. 


Government is not an end; it is 
a means. Its function is to serve 
the society which creates it. 


Xx 


A good government will seek 
competent advice on _ intricate 
matters. Every government is con- 
fronted with a wide variety of 
questions. They may involve mat- 
ters falling into the provinces of 
chemistry, physics, geology, me- 
chanical engineering, hydroelec- 
tric engineering, civil engineering, 
naval and military affairs, eco- 
.nomics, constitutional law, insur- 
ance, and so on. No government 
is wise, nor is it pursuing the 
proper course, when it submit; 
questions of chemistry to those 
who are not competent chemists, 
or engineering questions to others 
than competent engineers, or eco- 
nomic questions to other than 
competent economists. 

In the fields of the exact sci- 
ences, this principle is ordinarily 
recognized, but often, if not vsu- 
ally, matters of economics, such as 
questions involving money and 
banking, tariffs, public finance, 
labor, agriculture, public utilities, 











and transportation, are not sub- 
mitted to economists and others 
having long and practical experi- 
ence in these matters but to the 
general public. Some economic 
questions are as intricate in nature 
as those in the fields of the so- 
called exact sciences, and the 
period of training required of the 
economist before he is competent 
to render valuable opinions re- 
garding the best solutions may be 
even longer than that required of 
the chemist or high-grade physi- 
cian. Nevertheless, these are facts 
often overlooked by government 
officials. Because the economist 
uses common language, rather 
than such specialized symbols as 
those characterizing chemistry, 
the layman generally supposes 
that he: is automatically admitted 
to an understanding of most or all 
economic principles. Consequently 
governments, unless they are very 
wise, often arrive at their answers 
to, and policies regarding, eco- 
nomic questions of major import- 
ance, not by consulting the most 
competent and objective econo- 
mists, but by arranging for the 
general public to vote upon the 
issues or by submitting the ques- 
tions to a group*who may call 
themselves economists but who 
may in fact be nothing but de- 
visers of, and agitators for, the 
policies which they think will 
help the government, of which 
they are a part, to remain in 
power. The same is true of im- 
portant and really intricate mat- 
ters in constitutional law, sociol- 
ogy, political science, and interna- 
tional law. 

It is the duty of an intelligent 
government to submit all such 
questions to the best trained peo- 
ple at its dlisposal and then to 
take appropriate steps to inform 
the general public regarding these 
matters of which a very large pro- 
portion of the people have no clear 
understanding. A government be- 
comes particularly untrustworthy, 
and even extremely dangerous, as 
an agent of the people, when it 
not only submits involved ques- 
tions to the incompetent general 
public for a vote on what the an- 
swers should be but goes even 
further and appeals to the emo- 
tions of the untutored people, or 
enters into a deal with groups 
having large voting strength, in an 
effort to obtain a vote that will 
maintain the party in power, even 
though this be at the expense of 
the national welfare. 


In early times, when a pesti- 
lence appeared, some-savage tribes 
would beat their tom-toms to 
drive away the evil spirits. In 
modern times, we have learned to 
call in medical authorities when a 
pestilence strikes us; we do not 
use tom-toms; neither do we vote 
on the issue. But in matters of 
economics, sociology, and political 
science, we are hardly safely be- 
yond the tom-tom stage in the de- 
vices used to arrive at the sup- 
posed solutions to the problems 
involved. We contrive to vote on 
many of these issues, and pretend 
that we have voted intelligently 
on them. Before we cast our votes 
the political tom-toms beat, the 
public is stirred, if pessible, into 
an emotional frenzy, flags wave, 
slogans are used to hypnotize, agi- 
tators and voters march and sing 
and shout, the demagogues and 
patent medicine men orate and 
praise and condemn, the scientists 
hang their heads in shame. Then 
the votes are cast, and the word 
goes out that the correct answer 
has been given. This voting is 
widely supposed to solve all prob- 
lems no matter how intricate or 
technical they may be. Those in 
power speak of a mandate, and 
this mandate is not only assumed 
to be specific and wise but it is 











often stretched to satisfy some 
caprice of those in power. 


Resort to these devices reflects 
badly upon the government which 
employs them, and the dangers to 
society that are involved in their 
use are incalculable. When a gov- 
ernment indulges in such prac- 
tices, the intellectual resources of 
a country are not properly util- 
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ized, the methods employed are 
almost certain to 
wrong answers and policies, the 
government ceases to be a reliable 
agent of the people, and the pros- 
pects of ensuring the effective 
functioning of a representative 
government are seriously im- 
paired. 

To submit intricate questions to 
the untutored rather than to the 
tutored is social folly; and to leg- 
islate for the benefit of pressure 


groups and in accordance with the : 


strength of their pressure is 
equally indefensible. Both meth- 
ods of developing government 
policies and solutions cnostitute a 
social cancer which slowly under- 
mines good government, impairs 
social health, and retards human 
progress. Indeed, it may set in 
motion forces sufficient to lead 
the nation into a period of social 
retrogression and disintegration. 
There are many thoughtful people 
who believe that we are moving 
in this direction. 

Until the basic criteria as to 
what constitutes a good social or- 
ganization and a good government 
in relation to that organization are 
clearly understood and accepted, 
it becomes extremely difficult to 
enter upon a profitable examina- 
tion of whether this or that activi- 
ty should be undertaken by pri- 
vate enterprise or by government, 
or whether certain regulatory de- 
vices of government are wise or 
unwise. Furthermore, even with 
aecepted criteria before us, there 
appear to be a considerable num- 
ber of problems regarding which 
their closest students find it diffi- 
cult, becouse of inadequate evi- 
dence, to state with a high degree 
of assurance what the best or 
proper answer is. It is for these 
reasons that the several large is- 
sues now confronting this country 
are passed over here in deference 
to an examination of some basic 
principles against which it would 
seem that these problems should 
be viewed as we examine them 
one after another. 


xi 


In our drift away from these 
criteria of a proper social organi- 
zation and a good type of govern- 
ment—assuming the soundness of 
these criteria—, another phenom- 
enon has become conspicuous: It 
is the reliance of our people upon 
laws—not law, but laws—to solve 
their problems, whether business 
or otherwise. 

When difficulties arise, the first 
reaction of people, in general, is 
that a law should be passed. There 
appears to be an increasing tend- 
ency to pass more and more laws 
with respect to more and more 
things. This has become strikingly 
true of the Federal government. 
At some sessions of Congress a 
thousand or more laws are passed. 
The accumulation of statutes, par- 
ticularly during recent years, is 
one of the amazing commentaries 
on modern times. Our present 
faith in the efficacy of lawmaking, 
especially in the value of thou- 
sands of laws that are neither read 
nor understood by a large propor- 
tion of our people, presents a 
problem for the social psycholo- 
gist. We are being swamped with 
laws: we have so many on our 
statute books that we do not know 
what they are; the general public 
makes no pretense of reading 
them; we do not know when we 
are violating or obeying them, and 
yet there is a persistent clamor 
_ for more. | 

We are living in a period of 
frenzied legislation, the vague no- 
tion or superstition being that if 
only we can pass a law—its eco- 
nomic soundness often being not 
a paramount consideration — our. 
problem or problems will be 
solved and we shall be saved from 
our troubles. 

One may advance several plau- 
sible reasons for this remarkable 
faith in the virtues of statutes that 
are neither read nor understood 
generally. Among these reasons 


lead to the, 


| may be an undermined confidence 
in the virtues of competition and 
self-reliance, and a lack of under- 
standing and perspective regard- 
ing the unwise acts of govern- 
ments in contributing to economic 
and social maladjustments. What- 
ever the reason may be, we seem 
to have become a nation of law 
worshipers. 

At the same time, these laws are 
slowly breaking our backs. They 
have brought upon us greater 
costs; heavier taxation; an un- 
precedented and mounting public 
debt; more governmental super- 
vision; a growth in bureaucracy; a 
pronounced trend toward personal 
government; a development of 
class consciousness, class strife, 
and class hatred; a startling spread 
of demagoguery in politics; a seri- 
ous decline in objective states- 
manship; an insidious attack upon 
the virtues of hard work, thrift, 
and self-reliance; a conspicuous 
disregard for economic principles; 
a growing and disturbing com- 
plexity in life and business; a loss 
of freedom in many directions; a 
widespread pessimism and fear 
regarding the future; and the con- 
sequent development of a great 
weight which is bearing down 
more heavily upon us each year. 
The question arises as to whether 
in the end of this piling of law 
upon law may not crush much or 
all that is worth while and healthy 
in our economic, social, and polit- 
ical life. Indeed, the increasing 
burden of these laws, combined 
with the danger of impairing our 
public credit and with numerous 
other forces now undermining our 
national well-being, may prove to 
be the principal factor which will 
destroy our republican form of 
government and throw this nation 
back to some form of autocracy. 


XII 


Connected with our unfortu- 
nate, if not dangerous, drift away 
from the principles of good gov- 
ernment and our remarkable reli- 
ance upon statutes to solve our 
problems is a widespread notion 
that both developments are symp- 
tomatic of progress. Often they 
are pointed to as marks of liberal- 
ism in this country. 


The fact seems to be that they 
are indicative, rather, of an insidi- 
ous social disease which is slowly 
undermining our general social 
health and well-being, and point- 
ing toward some form of social 
retrogression. They clearly indi- 
cate an increasing amount of coer- 
cion, much of which is undoubted- 
ly of an undesirable sort. 


Time and experience have made 
it amply clear that those things 
which do not raise the general 
level of living, and which impair, 
rather than enlarge, the freedom 
of the individual, are retrogres- 
sive in nature. Most unfortunate- 
ly, this spreading spirit of coercion 
and retrogression, in recent years 
and today is frequently called 
liberalism, and the advocates of 
this coercion and authoritarianism 
often call themselves Liberals. But 
this reversion to coercion is the 
antithesis of liberalism; it is illib- 
eralism and retrogression. The 
philosophy of these self-styled, 
but false, Liberals is that the in- 
dividual must be regimented for 
his own sake—a philosophy that 
has characterized tyrants, dicta- 
tors, and coercionists throughout 
human history. True liberalism 
has been associated with that long, 





free itself from regimentation, 
coercion, and authoritarianism. 

People today —in the United 
States as well as in Europe—have 
fallen under the spell of words. 
Label a thing liberal, and the un- 
thinking people will follow, advo- 
cate, or pursue it as though hyp- 
notised. Label a thing conserva- 
tive or reactionary, and they will 
mark it down as bad at once. The 
gullibility revealed is amazing; 
the faith in labels is tragic. 





painful struggle of humanity to. 





People in general do not stop to | 
ask the self-styled Liberal what it. 


is that he is liberal about. Often 
it sems to center chiefly in dis- 
tributing other people’s money 
among himself and his friends. 
Nor is the Conservative often ask- 
ed what it is that he wishes to 
conserve. There is little concern 
about the possibility that he may 
wish to conserve the very things 
that contribute most to the gen- 
eral welfare. Nor do many people 
seem to pause today to consider 
the possibility that the Reaction- 
ary may be reacting against cor- 
ruption, dishonesty, and stupidity. 
We prefer to read our labels and 
run rather than to distinguish 
between poorly-considered emo- 
tions and careful thinking. 


In recognition of the widespread 
thoughtless reliance upon labels, 
the word liberal has been dissoci- 
ated from its historic meaning. 
Today it is a vague word used by 
Socialists, Communists, advocates 
of so-called government planning, 
and by a variety of others who 
are trying to lead the people of 
the United States back along the 
path toward autocratic govern- 
ment, with its increased coercion 
of the individual, and social retro- 
gression. 

XI 


The battle in this country today 
is -between those, on the one 
hand, who are clamoring for more 
government coercion and are try- 
ing to head this nation in the di- 
rection of social retrogression and 
those, on the other hand, who are 
fighting for an improvement in 
our economic and social well- 
being by protecting and widening, 
if possible, the scope of individual 
freedom; who are fighting for a 
wider recognition of the sacred- 
ness of the individual personality; 
for free and fair competition, with 
monopoly watched and controlled; 
for political and economic democ- 
racy; and for a constitutional gov- 
ernment that will operate in ac- 
cordance with the standards of 
goodness which have been pre- 
sented here so briefly,and, of 
necessity, inadequately. 





N. Y. Gurb Affiliates 
Report Net Increase 


The New York Curb Exchange 
and its affiliates, New York Curb 
Exchange Realty Associates, Inc., 
and New York Curb Exchange 
Securities Clearing Corporation, 
showed a net increase for 1945 of 
$317,165 as against $143,169 for 
1944. Income of $1,341,026 last 
year exceeded expenses by $208,- 
914. Excess of income over ex- 
penses in 1944 was $74,512. The 
Securities Clearing Corporation’s 
1945 income of $347,622 was $156,- 
470 more than the amount realized 
in 1944. Telephone quotation ser- 
vice gross income was $74,656, up 
$15,869 from 1944. Listing fees 
rose $54,084 to $85,751, and ticker 
royalties improved by $6,387 to 
$25,391. Rent revenue also im- 
proved with income for 1945 from 
that source totaling $135,166, com- 
pared with $132,725 in 1944. 


It is added that total expenses 
for 1945 were $1,132,112 up $198,- 
365 over 1944. Salaries, the largest 
item of expense, rose $164,888 to 
$606,182. Legal fees were also 
higher, $69,862 in 1945, compared 
to $44,389 in 1944. 

Current assets at the close of 
1945 were $720,765, of which 
$667,321 was in cash. In addition, 
the Exchange has an investment 
of $750,000 in U. S. Treasury ob- 
ligations, accrued interest on 
which, at Dec. 31, last, was $802. 
Current liabilities were $116,451. 
Net equity of the 499 regular 
memberships as the end of 1945 
was $5,174,557 or $10,370 for each 
seat as against respective figures 
in 1944 of $4,857,393 and $9,734. 

The mortgage on the Exchange 


was reduced by $120,000 during 
1945, and at Dec. 31, last, was 
$400,000. 


to part with dollars by granting a 
foreign loan that is freely con- 
vertible into dollars. Yet the 
Foreign Secretary emphatically 
declared that no_ restrictions 
would be imposed on the use of 
the loan to Greece. 


This is not an isolated instance 
of financial transactions with for- 
eign Government liable to affect 
unfavorably the British foreign 
exchange reserve. During the 
war a £ 25,000,000 loan was grant- 
ed to China, and part of the 
amount was available for Chinese 
purchase outside the United King- 
dom. Nor is the use of the Brit- 
ish contribution to UNRRA con- 
fined to the purchase of British 
goods. Above all, there was the 
Financial Agreement concluded 
with France last year, under 
which France obtained a sterling 
credit of £ 100,000,000, part of 
which could be svent in the Sterl- 
ing Area. And even if the whole 
of it had to be spent in Britain it 
would have affected adversely the 
exchange position. The amounts 
of British goods available for ex- 
port is limited, anda#hould be sold 
for cash, not against credit. It is 
true, France has to pay in gold for 
one-third of the amount of her 
debt; but had the goods been ex- 
ported to other countries the Brit- 
ish foreign exchange reserve 
would have benefited to the ex- 
tent of considerably more than 
one-third of the amount involved. 


Admittedly, in each of the 
above instances a strong case 
could be made out in favor of be- 
ing generous. A relatively mod- 
erate amount of financial support 
to Greece might make all the dif- 
ference between stability and 
anarchy in that key country. 
China certainly deserved all the 
support she could get. The activ- 
ities of UNRRA are vital for the 
survival of European civilization, 
and the United States cannot rea- 
sonably be expected to bear the 
entire burden. Finally, France is 
Britain’s closet friend in Europe. 
and it was essential to cement 
Anglo-French relations and at the 
same time to helo France to con- 
solidate its position. 

Having admitted al! this, it is 
nevertheless necessary to ask: Can 
Britain afford it? These four acts 
of generositv—and there are 
others besides—must have cost 
Britain quite an appreciable loss 
of foreign exchange. This at a 
time when Britain itself has be- 
come the largest debtor nation in 
history, and when the British 
trade balance shows a huge deficit. 
to be covered by further borrow- 
ing. Ore ‘is tempted to conclude 
that Pritain has not yet fully real- 
ized that after having played the 
part of a jending nation for cen- 
turies, it has become a borrowing 
nation. Perhaps this is yet an- 
‘other piece of evidence showing 
that Britens never know when 
they are beaten. 


As a matter of fact, the amounts 
involved in the foreign transac- 
tions mentioned above are insig- 
nificant compared with the loss of 
foreign exchange Britain exposes 
itself by accepting the policy of 
multilateral trade based on the 
free convertibility of sterling. In 
existing conditions a very large 
proportion of the trade deficit 
automatically leads to a further 
increase of the foreign sterling 
balances. As these balances are 
not freely convertible, their in- 
crease does not result in a decline 
of the foreign exchange reserve. 
Should sterling become converti- 
ble—as indeed it will become 
twelve months after the ratifica- 
tion of the Washington Agreement 
—then a very large proportion of 
the sterling balances obtained in 
vayment for export surpluses to 
Britain would be converted into 


dollars and other currencies. This 
would of course affect the British 
foreign exchange reserve in pre- 
cisely the same way as the grant- 
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ing of foreign lcans, only on an 
infinitely larger scale. 

To what extent are recipients of 
sterling—Whether through grant- 
ing of loans or through British 
purchases of their goods—likely 
to avail themselves of their right 


to convert their sterling into 
other currencies? This depends 
mainly on two factors: (1) To 


what extent will Britain be able 
to deliver goods wanted by foreign 
holders of sterling? (2) To what 
extent will British goods be able 
to compete with American and 
other overseas goods? 

The reconversion of British in- 
dustries for peace-time require- 
ments is making slow but steady 
progress. And internal consump- 
tion is kept down with iron hands. 
in order to be able to export. In 
the West End of London it is dif- 
ficult to buy certain types of hats, 
because the entire supply has been 
exported. Travelers returning 
from Scandinavia say that shop 
windows there are packed with 
British goods the likes of which 
have not been seen at home for 
years. If this policy of austerity 
can be maintained in spite of its 
unpopularity, then the increase of 
British production of civilian 
goods will certainly lead to in- 
creased exports during the period 
of world-wide scarcity of goods. 

Once the scarcity has been re- 
lieved, however, continued ex- 
porting capacity will depend on 
relative costs of production. In 
this respect the outlook is utterly 
uncertain, Wages are rising every- 
where, but he who ventures a 
forecast of their relative rise in 
Britain and the United States is a 
very bold prophet indeed. It is 
therefore entirely impossible to 
foresee the extent to which the 
restoration of the convertibility of 
sterling obtained through British 
foreign loans and British import 
surpluses will lead to a decline of 
the British foreign exchange re- 
serve. In such circumstances the 
granting of foreign loans seems 
very much like issuing a check 
without knowing whether there is 
a balance in the bank to meet it. 








Wilbur Frederking Is 
With Earl G. Fridley 


HOUSTON, TEXAS—Wilbur H. 
Frederking has been released 
from active duty in the armed 
forces and will be associated with 
Earl G. Fridley Co., First National 
Bank Building. Mr. Frederking in 
the past was with A. W. Snyder 
& Co., Inc., of Houston, and was 
manager of the trading depart- 
ment for the Metropolitan St. 
Louis Co. Prior thereto he had 
been with the Mercantile-Com- 
merce Bank & Trust Co. of St. 
Louis. 





Money in Circulation 


The Treasury Department in 
Washington has issued its custom- 
ary monthly statement showing 
the amount of money in cireula- 
tion after deducting the money 
held in the U. S. Treasury and by 
Federal Reserve Banks and 
agents. The figures this time are 
those of Dec. 31, 1945, and show 
that the money in circulation at 
that date (including of course, 
that held in bank, vaults of mem- 
ber banks of the Federal Reserve 
System) was $28,514,518,195 as 


against $28,210,962,369 on Nov. 30, 


1945, and $25,307,152,635 on Dec. 
'31, 1944, and compares with $5,- 
698,214,612 on Oct. 31, 1920. Just 
before the outbreak of the first 
World War, that is, on June 30, 
1914, the total was $3,459,434,174. 
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fighting for democracy. It was 
for this that our fellow citizens 
suffered and died in battle. If we 
do not establish the principles for 
which we fought it will be be- 
cause we are strong in war but 


weak in conference. Our Foreign | 


Service is weak. 


America’s Foreign Policy 


Let us state a few fundamentals. 
In the American Declaration of 
Independence our forefathers 
pledged this nation to the support 
of governments “deriving their 
just powers from the consent of 
the governed.” That principle is 
the very bedrock of American 
democracy. That principle coupled 
with free enterprise has made the 
United States the most successful 
political and’ economic unit on 
earth. Neither our economic sys- 
tem nor our government is perfect. 
For 170 years the American people 
have been endeavoring to improve 
both our political institutions and 
our economic system. But we can 
truthfully say today that notwith- 
standing all the faults of our eco- 
nomic system and our govern- 
ment, the American people dc 
enjoy freedom of conscience, free- 
dom of press, freedom of speech, 
the right of free assembly, a fair 
administration of justice, the 
greatest school system in the 
world, the right of collective bar- 
gaining by organized labor and 
the highest standard of living en- 
joyed by any people anywhere. 
Even so, we do have a more equit- 
able distribution of wealth than 
any other nation. At times it ap- 
pears to us that our system of 
government is not working well. 
We should remember, - however, 
that human nature itself is not 
perfect and, therefore, human 
beings do not create perfect in- 
stitutions. 


Let us now make a_ée short 
summary of the unrivaled achieve- 
ments of the American system 
of economy and government dur- 
ing the late war. Industry was 
mobilized, the economic war load 
was intelligently distributed, the 
war resources of the nation were 
quickly developed, price control 
was reasonably effective, inflation 
to a great degree was prevented, 
unprecedented scientific achieve- 
ments were attained, mechanical 
development surpassed all past 
records. All these items, together 
with the loyalty and efficiency of 
the war workers, the unfaltering, 
clear-headed leadership of man- 
agement, free labor, free enter- 
prise, healthy competition, com- 
bined to evolve the production 
miracle of the age. Add to our 
production achievement the mar- 
shaling, training and equipping of 
soldiers, the strategy and tactics of 
our military leaders, the intelli- 
gence, physical stamina and 
matchless valor of the men who 
won victory after victory —all 
these things put together made an 
imperishabie record of America’s 
military and productive strength. 
The world respects the power of 
the United States and the institu- 
tions under which that power was 
developed. But let us realize that 
American principles and ideals and 
objectives had rallied the freedom- 
loving people of the world to the 
cause for which we were fighting 
before the impact of our produc- 
tivity and our fighting men had 
registered in full force on the 
battle fronts. America is strong 
both physically and _ spiritually. 
Let us be realistic. Our produc- 
tive strength is a force in the 
world but our principles make 
this American unit of government 
the heir of all the ages in the fore- 
most files of time. 

With these basic facts in view, 
let us examine the principles for 
which we claimed we were fight- 
ing in two World Wars. 

Our announced foreign policy 
in the first World War was “to 
make the world safe for democ- 


for the second World War by a 
definite statement of principles in 
the Atlantic Charter and the Iran 
Declaration. We won both wars 
/but we have not yet established 
, the principles for which we said 
| we were fighting. 


The Atlantic Charter 


| The Atlantic Charter, issued by 
‘Prime Minister Churchill and 
President Roosevelt, for Great 
Britain and the United States, on 
Aug. 14, 1941, pledged both na- 
tions among otner tnings to the 
following principles: 


“Their countries seek no ag- 
grandisement, territorial or 
other; 


“They respect the right of all 
peoples to choose the form of 
government under which they 
will live; 

“They will endeavor, with due 
respect for their existing ob- 
ligations, to further the en- 
joyment by all States, great or 
small, victor or vanquished, 
of ACCESS, ON EQUAL 
TERMS, to the trade and to 
the raw materials of the world 
which are needed for their 
economic prosperity.” 

I am aware that some question 
has been raised as to the validity 
of the Atlantic Charter. 

When President Roosevelt ar- 
rived in Cairo for the Cairo Con- 
ference before going to Teheran, 
I suggested to him that the 
speeches madeby our distinguished 
friend Winston Churchill and 
others in America seemed to in- 
dicate that we were departing 
from the objectives and principles 
recited in the Atlantic Charter. 


I suggested that the Teheran 
Conference, at which Marshal 
Stalin would be present, should 
adopt a new declaration. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt charged me with 
the responsibility of writing or 
supervising the writing of the 
draft of what became the Iran 
Declaration, which was adopted 
by the Teheran Conference on 
Dec. 1, 1943. That Declaration is 
in part as follows: 


“The Governments of the United 
States, the U.S.S.R., and the 
United Kingdom are at one 
with the Government of Iran 
in their desire for the mainte- 
nance of the independent sover- 
eignty and territorial integrity 
of Iran. They count upon the 
participation of Iran, together 
with all other peace-loving na- 
tions, in the establishment of 
international peace, security 
and prosperity after the war. 
IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE 
PRINCIPLES OF THE 
ATLANTIC CHARTER, TO 
WHICH ALL FOUR GOVERN- 
MENTS HAVE SUBSCRIBED.” 


This is unquestionably a reaf- 
firmation of the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter. The Iran De- 
claration was signed for the 
United Kingdom by Winston S. 
Churchill, for Russia by J. V. 
Stalin, and for the United States 
by Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


This will convince you gentle- 
men of the fact that at least up to 
the close of the Teheran Confer- 
ence the principles, ideals and 
objectives for which we claimed 
we were fighting were clear. Up 
to the Teheran Conference we 
certainly were fighting for the 
principles of democracy and free 
enterprise all over the world. We 
were fighting for the rights of 
man. We were not fighting to 
promote Russian territorial ag- 
grandizement or imperialism or 
colonial imperialism and monop- 
oly. 

I am aware that in the fore- 
going statement I seem to be op- 
posing not only Japanese, Ger- 
man, and Italian imperialism, but 
also the imperialism of our allies, 
the Russians, the Dutch, the 
French, the British and the Bel- 
gians. In extenuation of French, 
Dutch, British and Belgian im- 





these empires are comparatively 
poor and.in some instances over- 
populated at home and without 
colonial imperialism and monop- 
oly they would be impoverished. 
That is probably correct. Never- 
theless, it does raise the question 
that has plagued mankind through- 
out the centuries: Do the ambi- 
Lions, the desires or the necessities 
of one nation justify the transgres- 
sion of the rights of other nations 
and other people? With the ap- 
proval of both Russia and Britain 
that question was answered con- 
clusively in the Atlantic Charter 
and the Iran Declaration. 

We should not subscribe to a 
surrender of the principles that 
were agreed to by both Britain 
and Russia and for which we ask- 
ed our comrades to die in battles 
all over the world. 


This is the point. In China we 
understood the principles for 
which we were fighting and we 
fought everyone, including our 
own career diplomats who either 
did not understand or would not 
support these principles. 


In China we did not surrender 
our principles. We supported the 
establishment of a free, united, 
democratic government. Not only 
this—while we upheld the nation- 
al government and the unification 
of China during the war we con- 
sistently labored, and to a great 
extent succeeded, in pointing the 
way to the liberalization of the 
national government. China co- 
operated. 


The Present Status of Our 
Foreign Policy 


President Truman’s’ 12-point 
foreign policy formula departs in 
some details from the Atlantic 
Charter and the Iran Declaration. 
I am convinced that the President 
made these modifications to cover 
the position in which he found 
himself by reason of secret com- 
ee ea were not made by 
him. I an¥ convinced that Presi- 
dent Truman intends to make our 
foreign policy more workable in 
the light of the departure from 
the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter and the Iran Declaration 
and in light of secret commitments 
which were made before he: be- 
came Chief Executive. I see in 
his public statement of policy a 
determination to maintain gener- 
ally the principal objectives for 
which we said we were fighting. 


Departures from the Fundamental 
Principles of the American 
Foreign Policy 


The first weakness’ in the Amer- 
ican position appeared in our ap- 
peasement of the very principles 
against which we claimed to be 
fighting. This is indicated by 
our tendency in diplomacy to as- 
sume that the only way to obtain 
world cooperation.is by the lavish 
giving-away of America’s resourc- 
es and the surrendering of her 
principles. It is not necessary for 
us to surrender fundamental prin- 
ciples to obtain cooperation. Im- 
perialism and Communism should 
make the concessions to democ- 
racy to which they have hereto- 
fore agreed. 


One of the chief weaknesses in 
our foreign policy is the result of 
confusion, lack of clear directive, 
and lack of discipline prevailing 
in the State Department. Some of 
the elements in the State Depart- 
ment are working at cross pur- 


‘poses. Some tend to be sympathe- 


tic toward the objectives of Rus- 
sian imperialism and Communism, 
while others tend to be com- 
placent toward or to _ support 
colonial imperialism and monop- 
oly. Confusion also was caused 
during the war by the hydra- 
headed economic agencies, several 
of which made commitments with- 
out proper coordination with the 
diplomatic foreign policy. 





At Yalta, in secret agreement, 
which may now be told, America 


, surrendered the first principle of 


racy.” That slogan was elaborated | perialism it has been said that the Atlantic Charter and the Iran 


Declaration, which is that the Big 
Three nations would seek “no ag- 
grandizement, territorial or other.” 

The second indication of sur- 
render of our principles was at 
San Francisco when we agreed to 
trusteeships for dependent people, 
not by the United Nations but by 
the colonial powers, in violation 
of the commitment by the Big 
Four that “they respect the rights 
of all people to choose the form of 
government under which they will 
live.” 

We all recognize that some of 
the more than a billion people 
now controlled by colonial im- 
perialism from the West Coast of 
Africa, through Egypt, the Middle 
East, India, Burma, Indo-China, 
the Malay States and Dutch In- 
donesia are not in a position and 
perhaps many of them do not 
have the qualifications to choose, 
at this time, the form of govern- 
ment under which they will live. 
But this is no reason why the 
United Nations trusteeship for 
these dependent people should be 
given to the powers which now 
control them instead of to the 
United Nations Organization. The 
colonial people should at least be 
allowed to keep the hope to aspire 
to self-government and eventual 
independence. Instead they have 
been left as completely subject to 
colonial imperialism and monop- 
oly as they were when the Atlantic 
Charter was promulgated. Some 
of these colonial people have 
revolted and are attempting to set 
up for themselves the form of 
government under which they 
desire to live, in accordance with 
the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter, to which all the nations 
had subscribed. 

In certain areas the colonial 
powers are using American lend- 
lease equipment for the purpose 
of resubjugating revolutionists. 
All our State Department did in 
that situation was to tell the colo- 
nial imperialists to remove or 
obliterate American emblems or 





used to; defeat one of the princi- 
ples for which we had all de- 
clared we were fighting. 

We departed from our principles 
at San Francisco when we permit- 
ted the United Nations Charter to 
contain a provision authorizing 
the power of veto by one nation. 
Under that provision any one of 
the Big Five, Russia, France, Brit- 
ain, China or the United States 
may nullify the will of all the 
other people of the world. That is 
not democracy. That is autocracy. 


Finally, we appear to be enter- 
ing on a kind of imperialism our- 


selves, in violation of our own 
principles. 

Spenling 
We have poured billions in 
lend-lease and otherwise into 


Soviet Russia and her satellities 
despite the fact that we know that 
in doing so we are supporting a 
closed economy, an economy that 
is controlled and closed against 
all the world, including ourselves, 
an economy that is in conflict with 
democracy and free enterprise. In 
doing this we are using America’s 
economic strength to defeat 
America economically. 


We have poured additional bil- 
lions in lend-lease and otherwise 
into supporting the decadent sys- 
tems of colonial imperialism, 
which is also a closed economy, 
from which we are excluded un- 
less we buy our way back into it. 
Colonial, imperialistic monopoly 
is also in conflict with democracy 
and free enterprise. Here again 
we are pouring out billions of 
American dollars, America’s eco- 
nomic strength, to defeat America 
economically. We are now dis- 
cussing additional loans to the 
imperial nations, which nearly 
everyone admits will never be 
paid. How long, I ask you, can 
the American taxpayer afford to 
support failing economic systems? 
1 How long can the American 
taxpayer afford to support eco- 
| nomic systems whose purpose it 
is to defeat America economically? 








brands on the American munitions : blocs have inevitably led to war. 
and equipment which were being | The elimination of these two con-_ 


'So far as the colonials are con- 
cerned, would we not be justified 
in asking our friends to reform, 
renovate and modernize their 
economy instead of relying on the 
American taxpayer for continuous 
support? 

Let us not delude ourselves. 
America is at the present moment 
the most debt-ridden nation om 
earth. We seem to have great 
anxiety for the fiscal condition of 
other nations but very little in- 
terest in our own future economic 
welfare. I ask you men of busi- 
ness tonight this question: If we 
continue our lavish give-away 
policy abroad and our deficii 
spending at home, will we not 
eventually lead our own people 
to debts, disillusionment and un- 
employment? If we propose te 
do this or to permit others to lead 
us into that unfortunate position 
will it not destroy the American 
system which I have attempted 
to describe for you? I say to you 
that it is the purpose of groups in 
the world, who are represented in 
America, to destroy the American 
system of government and eco- 
nomics. Do you wish this to be 
done? 


Future Foreign Policy 


America has three courses opén. 
to her internationally. She may 
expand and strengthen herself in 
an attempt to become so power-: 
ful that she will be safe from at- 
tack. This would be wrong. Tt 
would be construed as an attempt 
by one nation and one people to 
control] the world. That would be 
in conflict with the fundamental! 
principles of democracy. The 
second course that America migh 
pursue would be to join a power 
bloc, a_ political alignment, in 
which a group of nations includ- 
ing America would be so power- 
ful as to defy attack by one other 
nation or combination of nations. 
We should be opposed to that 
policy for the simple reason that 
political alignments and power 





cepts of foreign policy indicates 
that the.right course for America 
is to place all of her power and 
her prestige behind the United 
Nations Organization to make it 
succeed, make it work. Eventu- 
ally, in the. United Nations, ail 
nations, great and small, would 
have equal rights to choose their 
own form of government, to have 
a fair administration of interna- 
tional justice, to develop their 
own resources, to raise their own 
standards of living, to be free 
from aggressions, and to have rea- 
sonable assurance of peace. 


Talks on Indonesian Clash 


The arrival of Sir Archibaid 
Clark Kerr, special envoy of the 
British Government, at Batavia, 
Java, is regarded as an important 
step toward solution of the co »- 
flict between Netherlanders ang 
Indonesians in the latters’ strug- 
gle for independence. On Feb. 3, 
Sir Archibald, who is to be Brii- 
ain’s new ambassador to the 
United States, conferred separ- 


ately with Indonesian Premier 
Sutan Sjahrir and Dr. Hubertus J. 
van Mook, acting Governor Gen- 
eral in the Netherlands Indies 
Although details of the confer- 
ences were not disclosed, it was 
assumed that they served to ae- 
quaint Britain’s envoy with both 
sides of the difficulty preliminar, 
to the forthcoming peace talks 
between Netherlands officials an: 
leaders of the unrecognized Ir- 
donesian Republic, according t» 
Associated .Press advices frorm 
Batavia. 

Meanwhile, fighting continue: 
between the Indonesians arid 
Netherlands and British troops, 
with the rebellious forces reported. 
to be striking severe blows ia 
several sectors. . 
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agencies suggest that money spei.- 
for plants and equipment of all 
kinds during the four war years 
‘reached a total in the neighbor- 
hood of $37 billion, or an average 
of about $8 billion a year. Since” 
we are interested in the volume 
of expansion of physical assets 
rather than in money spent, ad- 
justment has to be made for the 
rise in construction costs. This 
would reduce the annual average 
of $9 billion to perhaps $7 billion, 
Furthermore, as we all know, 
much of the plant and equipment 
produced during the war is not 
serviceable in peacetime. Not all 
plants are properly located for 
advantageous peacetime produc- 
tion. Relative size is a drawback 
in other cases. Furthermore all of 
our physical equipment was sub- 
jected to more destructive wear 
and tear during the war period 
than in more normal times. All 
factors considered, it may be that 
our net annual increase in plant 
and equipment during the war 
years was about $6 billion. This 
is a rate only slightly below that 
of 1939 but considerably below 
the peak years of 1929 and 1937. 
Based on these assumptions, our 
usable plant and equipment has 
expanded appreciably during the 
war, but the rate of expansion has 
not been more rapid than during 
the more normal peacetime years. 


Personnel 


In the second place, as we con- 
sider our economic potentialities 
for the period immediately ahead, 
let us notice wartime changes in 
the personnel—the manpower—of 
the country. This includes labor- 
ers, managers, farmers, men and 
women, all of us who are gain- 
fully employed. It would be well 
if we could ask ourselves, in terms 
of the popular slang, “How are we 
doing?” Are there more of us? 
Are we more ready to work? Do 
‘we have greater skill?* Are we 

“more efficient than we were be- 
fore the war, and how well can 
our capacities be utilized? 

In the first place, with respect 
to numbers, there were, at the 
wartime peak of activity, about 
65 millions of us gainfully active 
in production and in the armed 
services. At that time, about 3 
millions were temporary war 
workers who, for patriotic reasons 
or otherwise, left school or places 
of retirement for wartime jobs. 
Also, at this peak period there 
were some 15 million women em- 
ployed and, furthermore, there 
were some 12 millions, including 
men and women, in the armed 
serviees, The end of the war has 
‘caused a rapid disappearance 
from the working force of many 
in these three groups. Most of the 
“patriotic” workers have gone 
back to school or back to places 
of retirement. Many women have 
returned to their households and 
many of those released from the 
armed services are not remaining 
in the working force, but rather 
are taking advantage of educa- 
tional opportunities. Thus, the 65 
million wartime working force is 
being rapidly reduced. It appears 
that it will be cut to a total in the 
low 50’s before it resumes its nor- 
mal upward trend. 

' In the second place, many who 
are still in the working force are 
finding themselves poorly located 
for peacetime employment oppor- 
tunities. As you know, the migra- 
tion of population in the United 
States during the Second World 
War was the largest internal 
movement in the history of the 
eountry. This migration was of 
three kinds—from the interior of 
the country to the perimeter, from 
the farm area to industrial areas 


and from the South to the North 
and West. The end of the war has 
brought some reversal of these 
population movements; but prob- 


ably three to four million workers 
still remain in wrong places inso- 
far as opportunities for peacetime 
production are concerned. Return- 
ing to the farm, particularly if it 
is in the dust belt or in the Ozarks, 
is not attractive after a few years 
of urban life and high wartime 
wages. 


Another important development 
relative to personnel has been the 
rapid increase in union member- 
ship. At the end of the First 
World War, there were about 3 
million members of labor unions 
in this country. By the end of 
1939, membership had been in- 
creased to 7 millions. At the pres- 
ent time, there are about 15 mil- 
lion members of our working 
forces who carry labor union 
ecards. This wartime growth is 
significant. Major industries are 
now almost completely unionized 
and nearly one-half of the present 
union members have experienced 
such membership only during the 
period of wartime abnormalities, 
labor shortages, increasing wage 
rates and emergency overtime 
pay. 

There is also the question of 
efficiency of the working force, 
that is, whether or not the war 
has increased the productivity of 
all of us or whether we fit less 
well into our jobs. Accurate 
measurement of this capacity is, 
in many cases, impossible; how- 
ever, for those producing mate- 
rial goods, fair estimates can be 
made. Generally, the findings 
based on actual production data 
indicate that efficiency is now 
below the prewar level. The 
United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics concurs in this eonclu- 
sion, It is true that productivity 
per man-hour did improve from 
the time the production of war 
goods was started in oy plants 
until the end of the war. It is also 
true that once reconversion to 
peacetime production is completed 
and assembly lines are again mov- 
ing, we shall have the oppor- 
tunity of advancing the rate of 
output per man-hour. However, 
some time will be required to re- 
gain lost ground. 


Another point relative to our 
labor force is less tangible than 
the others, but very important. 
The war has been costly to us in a 
way, which, for lack of a better 
term, we might call our “eco- 
nomic morale.” A rather extreme 
example may make the point 
clear. A neighbor of mine has a 
son who left high school in 1943 
to take a job in an airplane fac- 
tory. After a few weeks of train- 
ing, he was placed on a job which, 
with overtime work, paid as high 
as $90 a week. After this job came 
to an end, his father remarked 
to me that his son was “finding 
it a little hard to settle down.” 


il ccnestathennaell 
In some degree, the same may 


be true of many of us. During the 


war emergency, it seemed neces- 
sary for the Government to pay 
subsidies to various producers. 
These producers are now finding 
it hard to give up the subsidies. 
During the war, it seemed neces- 
sary to support many prices— 
agricultural prices and various 
commodity prices. Again, these 
producers are finding it difficult 
to adjust to free markets. The 
same situation comes close home 
to some of us in the banking field. 
During the war, certain loans 
were guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment and some lenders have be- 
come accustomed to this support. 
Again, those of us who work for 
wages have encountered similar 
difficulties. This group of our 
population has become accus- 
tomed to extraordinary demand 
for labor, choices of two or more 
jobs, unprecedented wage rates, 
steadily advancing wage rates and 





also improved real incomes. De- 
velopments of the past six months 
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indicate that it is a little hard for 
all of us to “settle down.” 


To sum up, our manpower now 
available for gainful production 
is only moderately stronger in 
numbers than it was before the 
war, and wartime changes may 
i reduced our capacity to pro- 

uce. 


Methods and Technique 


There is one phase of our eco- 
nomic outlook which is a very 
happy one at the present time. 
This relates to technique and to 
methods of production. During 
the war, we saw many technical 
developments, many short-cuts in 
production, many increases in! 





1840 1850 1860 1870 1880 1890 


mechanization, and_ the like, 
which put us in a much better 
positign to produce goods in the 
future. This is true of agriculture 
as well as industry. Mechaniza- 
tion of farm production advanced 
at an extraordinary rate during 
the past five years. On the farm, 
we have learned how to increase 
production, even while available 
manpower was being reduced. 

In combination, it seems to me 
that if we take all of these factors 
together, that is, our plant and 
equipment, our available man- 
power and our methods of pro- 
duction, we can expect a moder- 
ate increase in the output of goods 





by our economy over the prewar 
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years. At the same time, it is my 
feeling that this increase will not 
be extraordinary. If I were go- 
ing to attempt.to suggest the 
range within which the physical 
volume of our production would 
fall in the near future, I would 
prolong a line of trend which fits 
fairly accurately the Board’s in- 
dex during the 20 years preceding 
the war. Such a line would give 
us & point on the Board’s index 
for 1946 at about 160. Then, if we 
take 20 points in either direction 
from this figure, that is, 140-180, 
it would seem to me that this area 
might represent the most likely 
range of our rate of production 
during the next 12 to 18 months. 
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If this estimate is reasonably ac- 
curate, then we would expect a 
moderate increase in the supply of 
goods, generally, over prewar 
years. 
Prices 

The trend of wholesale com- 
modity prices in this country since 
the establishment of the Consti- 
tution is indicated in Chart II. 
You will notice that very high 
prices are characteristic of war- 
time. However, the advance in 
prices during the Second World 
War was not comparable to that 





of earlier wartime periods. The 
quéstion before us now is, will 
we yet have a substantial price 
rise? 

In attempting to answer this 
question, let us take the broadest 
possible view of the situation. 
Price movements (and here we 
assume that markets are to be 
relatively free) are dependent on 
a kind of teeter board, on one 
end of which is the supply of 
goods and services and on the 
other end, the demand for these 


products. If our estimates are cor- 
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rect, the supply of goods for the 
immediate future is not going to 
be much above that of prewar 
years. Thus, demand is the key 
factor, and the uncertain factor, 
at the present time. You will re- 
member that demand is defined in 
the old economics textbook which 
you used in school as “desire plus 
ability to pay.’ It is the rise in 
ability to pay which, in my mind, 
is one of the most important 
changes which our economy has 
experienced during the war. 


“Ability to Pay” 


Let us notice how this rise in 
ability to pay came about. The 
major part of the rise was the in- 
crease in commercial bank de- 
posits which occurred as a result 
of the method used in financing 
the war. As you know, there were 
heavy Government borrowings 
from commercial banks. I pre- 
sume it is clear to you how this 
process worked. For example, 
when you borrow from your bank, 
you give your banker a note 
promising to pay at some time in 
the future. In turn, the bank sets 
up a deposit of similar amount for 
you by agreeing to pay you that 
amount on demand. Thus, a new 
commercial bank deposit comes 
into existence when you borrow 
from your bank. Similarly, when 
the Federal Government borrows 
from commercial banks, its bonds 
become the assets of commercial 
banks and new deposits, in similar 
amount, come into being. 

The extent of Government bor- 
rowing from commercial banks 
during the war is indicated on 
Chart III. You will notice the ex- 
tent of such borrowing in the 
First World War — an amount 
which, at the time, seemed large. 
The total for Federal Reserve 
banks and commercial banks was 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 
$5 billion. During the process of 
financing Government expendi- 
tures during the decade of the 
30’s, the total increased to some- 
thing like $20 billion. Wartime 
expenditures caused a great ac- 
celeration in the rate of advance, 
so that at the end of 1945, it was 
about $115 billion. 

Largely as a result of the ad- 
vance in Government borrowing 
from the commercial banking sys- 
tem, we have the increase in 
liquid assets in the hands of the 
public, shown on Chart IV. This 
chart shows currency outside 
banks, bank deposits—time and 
demand, less Government and in- 
ter-bank deposits —and redeem- 
able Government securities in the 
hands of the public. The total of 
these assets was about $65 billion 
in 1937. ThiS was a total approxi- 
mately equal to that which ex- 
isted at the time of the boom of 
1929. At the time of Pearl Harbor. 
these liquid assets totaled some- 
thing like $85 billions, and it ex- 
panded to about $235 billions at 
the end of 1945. Notice that the 
increase from 1937 to the end of 
1945 is almost 400%. 


A major question at the present 
time is the extent to which these 
funds now in the hands of the 
public will be used. Much has 
been said of late regarding “liq- 
uidity preference,” that is, the de- 
sire of the public to maintain 
large cash reserves. The very fact 
that these funds do exist in some- 
body’s hands at the present time 
suggests to some observers that 
large unused holdings will persist 
in the future. It is true that the 
turnover of commercial bank de- 
posits has shown a general down- 
ward trend since 1929, when the 
rate was more than 50 times a 
year. At the present time the 
turnover is about 17 times a year. 
A rise in the turnover of liquid 
assets, even to the average rate 
of the past ten years, would give 
us a spectacular spending boom. 
Surveys of the intention of people 
relative to their use of liquid as- 
sets have for the most part indi- 
eated that the “liquidity prefer- 
ence” idea stands on a pretty slim 
basis. A typical farmer has in 
mind the addition of rooms to his 
house, the construction of a new 
barn, new fences, and the like. 
Many Government bonds have 
been sold on the slogan of saving 
until the new electric appliance 
is available, or saving for a down- 
payment on a new home, etc. Sim- 
ilarly, the boards of directors of 
industrial corporations may be 
considering their holdings of 





Government securities only as 


temporary use for funds later to 
be used in other ways. 


Funds Being Used 


As a matter of fact, it is obvi- 
ous that accumulated assets are 
being used by the public. Despite 
the fact that industrial production 
is far below that of a year ago 
and incomes are lower, retail sales 
have continued to expand. The 
present rate of industrial output 
is appreciably below that just pre- 
ceding the attack on Pearl Harbor, 
but retail sales are some 70% 
above those of that period. The 
turnover of real estate is the high- 
est in our history. Commodity 
prices, insofar as the average is 
concerned, show steady advances. 
Gasoline is the outstanding ex- 
ception to the general ruie. The 
prices of common stocks, as you 
know, have advanced some 25% 
since the end of the war, and the 
boom in real estate values con-~ 
tinues despite adversities in the 
present rate of business activity. 
One still hears the question 
asked, are we going to have in- 
flation? In reality, it appears to 
me that inflation is already un- 
der way and that the main cause 
is to be found in the expansion 
of liquid assets in the hands of 
the public, which resulted from 
war financing. It is true that there 
are other upward pressures on 
prices, such as shortages of vari- 
ous goods, particularly textiles, 
housing and housefurnishings, and 
the advance in costs of produc- 
tion. Nevertheless, the major 
cause, and one which gives evi- 
dence of remaining with us for 
some time, is the expansion of 
liquid funds. 

Much lip seryice is being given 
to the prevention of inflation. We 
frequently hear “hold-the-line” 
speeches and “pep talks’ on the 
desirability of everyone being 
temperate in his purchases, but if 
we really want to deal with the 
underlying cause of the advance 
in prices, we must direct our 
energies toward the great volume 
of accumulated funds. This would 
involve the reduction of swollen 
bank deposits — in other words, 





the establishment of a_ definite 
policy to get the debt out of the 
banks into the hands of those with 
available funds. Under present 
circumstances, the tendency is for 
bank deposits to continue to in- 
crease as more bonds are absorbed 
by banks. Furthermore, if it is 
our desire actually to reduce in- 
flated purchasing power in the 
hands of the public, one way to 
do it would be to increase taxes, 
paying off greater proportions of 
the public debt. However, the 
current feeling is that taxes 
should be systematically reduced. 


Summary 


Regarding the outlook for in- 
dustrial production, it appears 
that in view of all of the factors 
involved, we do not have “what 
it takes” to maintain a level of 
industrial production comparable 
with that of the wartime peak. 
Rather, it seems to me we will 
have to be satisfied, during the 


period immediately ahead of us, 
with a level, as measured by the 
Federal Reserve Board index, 
lying largely within the range of 
140 and 180. Regarding prices, it 
seems to me that since we are 
likely to have a volume of goods 
and services only moderately 
above prewar levels during the 
months immediately ahead, while, 
at the same time, we have poten- 
tial buying power approximately 
four times the prewar amount, 
rising prices are logical. Should 
you press me for an estimate of 
the extent of: such rise during 
1946, I should probably mention 
the figure of around 10% for con- 
sumers’ goods generally. This, of 
course, is not what I desire, but 
it is a trend which, because of 
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present circumstances, Iam forced 
to expect. 
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Bureaucratic Investment Control 


;changed. The old Anglo-Saxon 
the British measure.| concept of harmony of private 


(Continued from first page) 
our own, 
when considered along with otner 
proposed socialistic legislation, 
has a special significance. It 


and public interests has been 
overturned to its very foundation 


stones. 


makes Government and Business 


in Britain one, in fact, and may 
ynean eventually the end of pri- 
vate enterprise and a free econ- 


According to the first section of 
the British Government’s Capital 
Control Bill the Treasury’s powers 
to control new capital issues that 


omy in the foremost capitalistic | since 1939 have been exercised by 


nation of the last three centuries. 


British Traditional Policy 


The traditional British com- 
mereial policy since the days of 
Adam Smith has been one of non- 
interference with private initia- 
tive in directing the flow of in- 
vestment capital and in promoting 
the expansion of industry and 
commerce. The policy of stimu- 
lating public welfare by permit- 
ting each individual to seek the 
betterment of his own private in- 
teres{s was regarded as a corner- 
stone of British politics. Accord- 
ingly, the British Governnmnent 
not since the “Bubble Acts” of 
the early 18th Century, never 
sought to control the operations 
of the Stock Exchange and, ex- 
cept in rare instances of emerg- 
ency, never interfered with the 
credit policies of the Bank of 
England or of other credit insti- 
tutions. This policy was in almost 
complete contrast with that of the 
French and other continental gov- 
érnments, each of which sought 
to effect its own political and 
economic interests by placing se- 
vere measures of control over in- 
vestment dnd speculation activ- 
ities. 

The British Government's 
/“Hands-off” policies gave rise to 
‘vast investment banking activities 
‘throughout the British Empire, 
,and may be said to have been re- 
‘sponsible for the nation’s finan- 
cial and commercial greatness. 
The British investment bankers, 
individually and as a group, as- 
sumed the responsibility of di- 
recting the flow of capital. These 
men, without bureaucratic plan- 
ning and without Government 
subsidies or privileges, planned 
and built the British railroads, 
enlarged British shipping, pro- 
moted British industries, and 
built up credit and insurance in- 
stitutions superior and more com- 
prehensive than in any other 
quarter of the globe. Under the 
system of private initiative, the 
English became the world’s dom- 
inat capitalists and were the envy 
of the other great commercial na- 
tions. The great British Common- 
wealth of Nations may be said to 
be the creation of this policy of 
jnissez-faire. 


The U. S. Policy 

We, in the United States, have 
followed the traditional British 
policy. It might, indeed, have been 
from necessity, rather than choice 
that transportation, banking, in- 
surance and other public service 
enterprises, were generally left to 
private rather than to state en- 
terprise. But, it was certainly laid 
down as a matter of principle in 
early American constitutions that 
governments were not expected 
to engage directly in business 
undertakings, even when the eco- 
nomic welfare of the community 
was involved, unless private in- 
terests could not or would not 
voluntarily engage in them. In 
the period when the states, to 
further their industrial and agri- 
cultural aggrandizement, attempt- 
.ed to provide banking, transporta- 
tion and other public utilities, the 
projects, with few exceptions, 
either failed or were given up as 
inconsistent with American ideals 
of government. The Jeffersonian 
principle of the “less of govern- 
ment, the better governed” 
seemed to prevail throughout 
‘most of the period of our rapid 
‘national development. 


The Change of Policy 
But, now, governmental prin- 
ciples and ideals seemed to have 


the Capital Issues Committee 


|under the defense (finance) regu- 


|lations is made permanent: It is 


proposed in a White Paper pub- 
lished with the bill that this com- 
mittee cont:nue to pass on all 
projects involving the raising of 
new capital exceeding £50,000 
whether by public issues of secur- 
ities or otherwise. 

The White Paper accompanying 
the Bill also proposes a National 
Investment Council, under the 
chairmanship of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, with members in- 
cluding the governor of the Bank 
of England and the chairman of 
the Stock Exchange, to advise the 
Chancellor on the broad lines of 
investment policies to be fol- 
lowed by the Capital Issues Com- 
mittee. 

Though the proposed British 
legislation is much more compre- 
hensive than any similar action in 
the United States or other capi- 
talistic governments, it is not ex- 
pected, in view of the Labor party 
majority, to have difficult opposi- 
tion, despite the fact that it may 
add an additional burden on the 
already drained and _ depleted 
British Treasury. 

Undoubtedly, the Labor Party 
aims to encourage the investment 
of capital in approved industries 
in accordance with its own poli- 
cies and under direction of its su- 
preme economist, the powerful 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. If 
this object cannot be attained, the 
final resort will be nationalization 
of those industries, as already 
undertaken in Communist Russia. 
Thus, the success of the measure 
will be related to the nationaliza- 
tion policy, which, we are told, at 





the present time aims to extend 
Government direct ownership to 
not more than 20% of the nation’s 
industry. 

In addition to the control of 
capital issues, which was orig- 
inally introduced as an essential 
war-measure, and is “already 
practically watertight,” the new 
bill proposes to set up a National 
Investment Council which, “in ac- 
cordance with the public inter- 
est,” will grant Government guar- 
antees to investment of capital 
along certain lines and in certain 
ventures. This Council, to be 
headed by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, will make recom- 
mendations, which in the nature 
of the-situation, will automatically 
be carried out by the Treasury. 

Voting subsidies and giving 


|other forms of public aid to pri- 


vate business enterprises is not 
without precedent. Shipping sub- 
sidies, export and import tariffs, 
and the like, have been in exis- 
tence in Great Britain and else- 
where for a long time. We have 
had similiar: ventures in our ow 
country. In the early days of the 
republic, Congress voted subsid- 
ies and gifts for silk-worm cul- 
ture, vine and olive planting, and 
other promotions regarded as as- 
sisting public welfare. Financial 
aid was also plentifully given for 
canal, road and railroad building, 
much of which forms interesting, 
though not altogether pleasing 
episodes in the nation’s political 
and economic development. 


Radical Aspect of British 
Legislation 

The new British legislation is 
new and radical only on the con- 
cept that it becomes a fixed and 
permanent political policy and not 
merely a temporary or emerg- 
ency expedient. It places govern- 
ment as a controlling partner in 
private business. It thus brings 
about bureaucratic control of cap- 
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ital placement. It will eventually 
set up state economic dictation— 
a planned economy of the Fascist 
and Hitler type! 


London correspondents are em- 
phasizing the fact that the new 
British measure is bound to bring 
into active participation new busi- 
ness leaders in the British Gov- 
ernment, and “will go a long way 
towards reconciling business in- 
terests with the Control of In- 
vestment Bill.” It is expected also, 
that the measure will be used ex- 
tensively to aid in expanding 
British exports, and thereby re- 
lieve the nation of its adverse in- 
ternational trade situation. Though 
these objects may be attained, it 
should be borne in mind that even 
business men, when government 
officials, tend to take on all the 
narness and harassments of bur- 
eaucrats. 


We have learned this from ex- 
perience in our own government. 
‘the reason is not difficult to see. 
The flexibility of mind and mo- 
tives which characterizes private 
enterprise cannot be exercised in 
the rigid framework of a govern- 
ment office. Bureaucracy is not a 
theory—it is a con@ition. It is an 
accompaniment of the strict rule 
of law. 


But bureaucratic control should 
not be confounded with govern- 
ment aid and assistance to pro- 
mote rather to control private en- 
terprise. Such activities of gov- 
ernment are not condemned in 
any political quarters or among 
any large economic groups, par- 
ticularly when special privileges, 
not in accordance with public 
welfare, are avoided. 


Such actions of government 
have resulted in tariffs, subsidies 
and outright grants of power and 
privileges. There could be no ob- 
jections, therefore, by Conserva- 
tives, Liberals or Laborites; or by : 
Democrats or Republicans to the! 
efforts of the British Board of 
Trade in its attempts to guide in- 
dustry to the development of cer- 
tain geograpical areas or in the 
direction of more efficient and 
economical methods of operations. 








All modern governments have 
bureaus for this purpose. Ex- 
president Hoover was severely 


criticized by the Democrats be- 
cause, he, both as Secretary of 
Commerce and as President, ex- 
panded the work of the Com- 
merce Department at heavy ex- 
pense to the taxpayers. Yet, 
never before in the history of this 
department has so much been 
done or planned, and so much ex- 
pended in public funds as at the 
present time under the present 
Secretary, Henry A. Wallace. 


Dangers of Political Controls 


Government aid of this nature 
should have no strings attached 
to it. It is supposed to promote 
and encourage, not to regulate 
and control. Private initiative is 
unhampered and competition is 
given full play. As long as the 
economic motives back of these 
activities are ascendant over po- 
litical motives, business will prog- 
ress along natural profitable 
channels, and economic laws will 
be permitted to operate unham- 
pered by bureaucratic restric- 
tions. But when Government en- 
ters business as a_ controlling 
partner, political motives tend to 
predominate. Such statism will 
sound the death knell of private 
initative and enterprise. 


There can be little doubt that 
the present efforts of the British 
Government to control the flow! 
of investment capital will, in the 
end, be dominated by political 
rather than economic motives. 
Though the welfare of the public 
is supreme law, bureaucrats in 
power have not the unfailing fac- 
ulty for ascertaining what consti- 
tutes the road to public welfare. 
The motives of economic action, 





under free competitive conditions, 





participated in by numerous in- 
dividuals with diverse as well as, 


The Menace 


of Inflation 


(Continued from page 837) 


imum, and by taxing away the 
surplus money and credit and 
holding it off the market. 

The bogey of holding down in- 


flation by selling government 
bonds, should be exploded. If the 
buyers of government bonds 


would keep them, and the govern- 
ment would keep the money it 
gets from selling government 


tion most successfully are the 
countries which have had the most 


|stable and prosperous conditions. 


The evidence of this can be found 
by examining the records of eco- 
nomic conditions since World 
War I. The countries which did 
not inflate or devalue and which 
maintained relatively stable credit 
conditions, prospered. In these 


bonds this would reduce the sup- countries investors and consumers 


ply of money and credit available 
to spend and would help hold 
down inflation. But if the gov- 
ernment sells bonds to the public 
and takes the money out of the 
people’s deposits, and then the gov- 
ernment returns the money to the 
people through government ex- 
penditures, there has been no re- 
duction of the supply of money 
and credit, and consequently no 
reduction in the inflation poten- 
tials. In fact, the inflation poten- 
tials have been increased, because 
the people have the bonds to 
pledge for credit or sell for cash, 
and the government supplies the 
cash through pouring back into 
the money stream the funds taken 
in from the sale of the bonds. 


We Have Inflatien 


This inflation is in the form of 
an increase of some 500% of the 
money in circulation since 1929, 
and an increase of perhaps 300% 
in bank deposits. These are round 
figures. The velocity of money 
and credit is far below that of 
1929. If the present rising prices 
of real estate, securities and ob- 
jects of black market allure, ex- 
cites the public to spend their 
money until the velocity reaches 
that of 1929, the price level will 
be several hundred percent higher 
than it is now. What is the ,9ov- 
ernment doing to reduce these in- 
flation potentials? Can we sta- 
bilize an inflation? Certainly no 
country ever has stabilized an in- 
flation. An inflation keeps on ex- 
panding or collapses. We are now 
in the expansion stage. We are 
apparently afraid of deflation. But 
we are doing nothing to prevent 
further inflation. On the con- 
trary we are adding to the present 
inflation with more deficit financ- 
ing and more government spend- 
ing. 


Who Will Win in the Inter- 

national Race of Prosperity? 

The history of money, credit 
and finances condemns inflation. 
Every country in the world has 
suffered from this disease. The 
countries which have fought infla- 


harmonied interests, are more 
likely to sift out and implement 
the conditions promoting general 
welfare than a small group of pol- 
iticians, banded together as pol- 
icy-making overlords for all the 
people. The system of private en- 
terprise, with voluntary applica- 
tion of capital use by capital- 
owners, is less likely as a whole 
to run afoul of wrong decisions 
and erroneous actions than an 
economic dictator, acting under 
the highest ideals of human mo- 
tives. At least, the gravity of er- 
roneous action is less severe in 
its effects, since differences of 
opinions among a large multitude 
tend to diminish the weight of 
error. No nation can afford to 
permanently place its material 
welfare in the trust of princes, 
prime ministers, presidents or 
other potentates. No Government 
bureaucrat, no government organ- 
ization, however benevolent and 
fair minded, can, in, the long run, 
have the efficiengy, foresight or 
intelligence of;,,the collective 
mind, operating through individ- 
ual action, in placing funds or in 
risking property for the purpose 
of insuring permanent prosperity 
anda providing for the good of all. 
Only in this way does society get 
the benefit of the law of averages 
—the balancing out of sound 


against wrong jucgments. 


alike were better off. Such coun- 
tries were: Holland, Denmark, 
Switzerland, Sweden, England; 
Canada and United States. The 
United States had its fling with 
credit inflation in the twenties and 
the price we paid was the collapse 
in the thirties. But up until 1934 
we were justified in having con- 
fidence in the soundness of the 
American dollar. The investors 
fared best in the countries which 
did not inflate their credit or de- 
value their currencies during the 
twenties. 

| In the countries which did de- 
value their currencies and inflate, 
the investors lost in every coun- 
try, and so did the working man 
|and the consumer. In France the 
| buyer of government bonds lost 
180% of his purchasing power. In 
other countries which devaluated 
their currencies, investors lost in 
proportion to the devaluation and 
inflation. These countries included 


Italy, Germany, Austria, Hun- 
gary, Russia and most South 
American countries. 

| The present inflation in the 


United States may prove to be far 
more costly than the war. The 
remedy for the present inflation 
is not to be found in fighting price 
increases and chasing black mar- 
ket racketeers. The remedy is to 
be found in free markets where 
prices regulate supply and de- 
mand, and in removing from our 
present money and credit supply 
the surplus money and bank de- 
posits. This can be done. It will 
require a drastic operation, but 
it will be worth it. Unless this 
drastic operation is performed, no 
one should be misled by an- 
nouncements to roll back prices 
or hold the line. This game has 
,been tried by governments 
prpeerrames history and not one 
has ever succeeded. 

Some of our competitors in the 
_international economic field have 
‘been more successful in holding 
down costs and restraining infla- 
tion than we have. These coun- 
tries are Canada, England, Sweden 
, and Switzerland. At present these 
countries are following a _ con- 
servative policy. Inflation is be- 
‘ing restrained and the causes of 
inflation removed as rapidly as 
| possible. In my opinion these 
 oountelen will win in the effort to 
‘restore economic stability and re- 
gain their position in world trade. 

Will we in the United States 
inflate ourselves out of the world’s 
markets? Unless something is 
done to remove the causes of in- 
flation, the outlook is not a happy 
one after the boom, burst and 
speculative honeymoon are over. 


Stover & Perkins 
Form New Inv. Firm 


L. Gilbert Stover and Herbert 
L. Perkins announce formation of 
the firm of Stover & Perkins, to 
do a general business in invest- 
ment securities. The firm will 
maintain offices at 42 Broadway, 
New York, 


Euler & Co. Admits 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Joseph 
Euler has admitted Charles J. 
Euler to partnership in Euler & 
:Co., 1518 Walnut St. ; 
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NASD Exonerates Halsey, Stuart & Co. 


(Continued from page 841) 


Would be pleased to hear from 
you as to this matter,” respondent | 
also sending a copy of this tele- 
gram to the Connecticut Public 
Utilities Commission. Complainant 
notified the respondent by tele- 
gram on April 20, 1945 that “con- 
ditions do not permit of favorable 
consideration of your request.” 

_ By telegram respondent noti- 
fied the Connecticut Commission ' 
on April 24, 1945 that it would be 
present at the hearing upon com-, 
plainant’s petition and requested 
“an opportunity to be heard with 
reference to a request we have 
made the Connecticut Light & 
Power Company to submit a bid 
at open competitive sale for its 
proposed Series J bonds.” 





Respondent had been unsuc- - 


cessful in an earlier attempt in 
September, 1944 to induce the 
complainant to offer an issue of. 
securities by competitive bidding. | 

At the hearing before the Pub-' 
lie Utilities Commission, upon the’ 
completion of the presentation of, 
the evidence of complainant to! 
the Commission in support of its 
application for approval of the 
private sale, the Commission 
stated that representatives from 
respondent were present, had 
asked permission to appear in the 
proceeding or to make a state- 
ment, and that the Commission 
would not preclude them from 
making such a statement. Re- 
spondent’s representatives, with- 
out becoming parties in the pro- 
ceeding, then read a letter from 
respondent to complainant dated 
April 25, 1945, which had not 
theretofore been submitted to 
complainant, which stated: 

“ . . As indicated in our tele- 
gram of April 19, 1945, it is our 
opinion that you can receive the 
highest possible prices for your 
Bonds only by offering them at 
open competitive sale. We have 
requested an opportunity to sub-| 
mit a bid for your. proposed 
Series J Bonds at such a sale, but 
you have advised us that condi- 
tions do not permit of favorable 
consideration of our request. | 

“Therefore, in order that you 
may have the necessary funds in 
time to cause the requisite notice 
to be published for redemption of 
your Series G bonds on June lI, 
1945 and at the same time to en- 
able you to obtain the advantages 
of offering your proposed Series 
J Bonds at open competitive sale, 
we hereby make you the proposal 
outlined below. Such proposal is 
predicated on the conditions that 
(a) you register such Bonds under 
the Securities Act of 1933, as 
amended, and that a registration 
statement covering such Bonds 
shall become effective on or be- 
fore May 31, 1945 or such later 
date as may be mutually agreed 
to, (b) the issuance and sale of 
such Bonds shall be approved by 
the Connecticut Public Utilities 
Commission, and (c) you will of- 
fer such Bonds by open competi- 
tive bidding. 

1. We will purchase your pro- 
posed issue of $16,000,000 First 
and Refunding Mortgage 3% 
Bonds, Series J, at 107.50% of the 
principal amount, plus any ac- 
crued interest, or in the event 
that delivery and payment are 
made prior to May 1, less interest 
on the Bonds from the date of 
payment to May 1, 1945. We agree 
to accept delivery of any pay for 
such Bonds on any date prior to 
May 15, 1945 fixed by the Com- 
_pany on three days’ written notice 


the price we pay you and accrued | 
interest plus any required trans- | 
fer taxes, or upon your instruc- | 
t.ons, we will deliver the Bonds 
to the bidder whose bid is ac- 
cepted at the competitive sale and 
pay to you any premium over the 
price at which we purchased the 
Bonds from you less any required 
transfer taxes. If the Registration 
Statement pertaining to such 
Bonds shall not become effective | 
within such period or such ex-| 
tended per:od as may be mutually | 
agreed to, you shall repurchase | 
the Bonds from us at the price! 
we pay you and accrued interest | 
plus any required transfer taxes 
within thirty days from the date 
of the expiration of such option 





The price of 107.50% set forth 
in this letter was inserted by re- 
spondent at the hearing before 
the Commission after complainant 
had disclosed the _ price of 
106.980365% at which complain- 
ant has agreed to sell the Series 
J bonds to the eight private insti- 
tutions, subject to the approval of 
the Connecticut Commission. 


Thereafter comnlai>ant’s presi- 
dent testified at the hearing that 
it would be impossible to com- 
plete the necessary work to have 
a registration statement become 
effective on May 31, 1945; and 
that the offer was not sufficiently 
attractive, definite or binding on 
respondent to justify him, as 
president, to refuse to go ahead 
with the definite contracts with 
the eight purchasers of the bonds 
at the agreed price, subject to the 
approval of the Connecticut Com- 
mission. Additional objections of 
complainant to respondent’s offer 
are set forth in the pleadings. 


-On April 26. 1945 the Connecti- 


withholding ap 


) . 
_ Approval of the State Commis-| private placement. Under the 
sion was necessary before the Rules members have a right in 
complaimant couia issue 
bonds. It was for the Connecticut} for business until that business is 
Commission to determine by) removed from the realm of com- 
whom evidence might be offered | petition by a firm contract and 


; and what evidence might be re-| respondent acted in good faith. 


ceived at the required public | The six-day notice afforded little 
hearing. It was for the complain-|time for the preparation and 
ant to determine whether any of-' earlier submission of a definitive 
fer made at the public hearing | proposal which was complicated 
with the permission of the Com-| by the pendency of the applica- 
mission was acceptable to the! tion for approval of the private 
complainant and for the Com-| placement. In the view of re- 
mission to determine whether any |spondent the circumstances re- 
such offer, notwithstanding any | quired respondent to guarantee 
objection of complainant, justified | that the price to the issuer in its 
proval of complain-| proposal would be equal to or 


ant’s application. Consequently,| better than that under the pro- 


_in participating in the hearing| posed private placement contract. | 
| and introducing evidence with the) | 


ntr ; |In view of the good faith of re- 
permission of the Connecticut} spondent, it cannot be said that 
Commission, it cannot be said that | such conduct was an unéthical or 
the respondent violated any law.| unfair business practice within 
However, whether a member | the meaning of the Rule. 
has violated Article III, Section 1| A violation of the Rules may 
of the Rules of Fair Practice does | not be predicated upon the 
not devend upon whether the ground that respondent’s conduct 
member has, on the one hand, re-| created a substantial hazard that 


fused to honor obligations legally | complainant’s efforts to refund its 


enforceable in the courts or, On| bonds on advantageous terms on 
the other, committed acts which) June 1, 1945 would be defeated 
subject the member to legal lia-| and that complainant would 
bility in the courts. That section| thereby be deprived of interest 
— ee say we ed ae and subjected to the risks 

. 8) } a 
conduct. The Securities and ex. baat ar. moma aasauaend 
change Commission has stated | was acting in good faith and be- 
that the Association is “charged | lieved that acceptance of its pro- 
with the duty in inculcating just | posal would not subject com- 
and ethical principles of trade in | plainant to these hazards. Whether, 
the over-the-counter business.”| contrary to respondent’s belief, 
(Exchange Act Release 3734.) | the acceptance of respondent’s 
. Whether the conduct of a mem- | proposal would cast such a hazard 
ber in a particular situation vio-| upon the complainant and, if so, 


te | good faith to solicit and to press | 





whether the hazard was suffi-: 
ciently serious to justify or re- 
quire rejection of respondent’s 
proposal was in the first instance 
for determination by complainan? 
and ultimately by the Connecticu: 
Commission. That a proposal of a 
member raises such a question for 
determinat.on by an issuer and by 
a Commission charged with the 
duty of making such determina- 
tions cannot constitute unethical 
or unfair business conduct within 
the meaning of the Rule. 


The Board of Governors, with 
4 members not particpating, de- 
termines: 


a) That respondent engaged in 
the acts and practices alleged in 
the complaint and found by the 
District Business Conduct Com- 
mittee; 


b) That such acts or practices 
of gespondent do not constitute 
conduct inconsistent with. high 
standards of commercial honor. 
and just and equitable principles 
of trade; 

c) That said acts an practices 
ef resoondent were not in viola- 
tion of Section 1 of Article III of 
the Rules of Fair Practice of the 
Association; 

d) That the decision of the Dis- 
trict Business Conduct Committee 
should be, and it hereby is, re- 
versed; 

e) That the complaint be, and 
it hereby is, dismissed. . 

For the Board of Governors 

By /S/ Wallace H. Fulton, 

Executive Director. 
Feb. 4, 1946. 








cut Public Utilities Commission 
entered an order approving the 
proposed sale by private place- 
ment as requested in complain- 
ant’s application. Notice of inten- 
tion to redeem the Series G bonds 
was published on May 1, 1945, the 
Series J bonds were delivered and 
paid for on May 28, 1945 and the 





Series G bonds were redeemed on 
June 1, 1945. 


The District Business Conduct | 
Committee stated that while there | 
was no ev:.dence to support a con- 
clusion that respondent acted in 
bad faith or was not ready to act} 
immediately on its offer had it 
been accepted, it nevertheless 
concluded that: | 

1) Respondent at the hearing | 
cn April 25, 1945 “sought to en-| 
ter a proposal 0.2 an occasion and | 
under such circumstances as to} 
make it difficult and embarrassing 
for complainant to ignore the) 
proposal. It was a high-pressure 
attempt to sell respondent’s serv- | 
ices and to compete for the issue | 
under competitive bidding”; 

2) While “it is difficult to de-| 
fine exactly the precise conditions 
under which aggressive efforts to 
establish bus:ness contacts cease 
to be legitimate and exceed rea- 
sonable limits,” the Association 
must “exact from its members 
compliance with high standards of 
commercial honor so that there 
will exist that degree of restraint 
and ethical decency which are | 
necessary for the protection of the 
public”; 

3) Respondent’s “publication at 
the hearing of a proposal ad- 
dressed to, but not previously 
shown to, the complainant, was 
clearly a planned last-minute at- 
tempt to embarrass and harrass 





| principles of trade, as used 





to us. Such Bonds shall be re-; complainant into doing business 
deemable at prices to be determ- on respondent’s terms and regard- 
ined in accordance with the-usual less of all other consideration”; 
call price formula used in. com- and 
‘petitive bidding. 4). Respondent . “indulged -in 
2. We will simultaneously.grant high-pressure tactics without 
-you an option:for.thirty days (or, proper consideration for complain- 
such extended. period as may be ant’s wishes and without observa- 
mutually agreed to) after the de-| tion of elemental principles of 
livery of the Bonds to us or; decency and courtesy which are 
throvch te de*e.on which a bid | inherent in the conception of high 
at a competitive sale is accepted,’ standards of commercial honor” 


‘Rule.either because complainant 





-whichever date is earlier, to re-| in violation of Section 1 of Articl+ 
purchase such Bonds frem us at III of the Rules of Fair Practice. 


lates the rule is a question of fact 


for the determination of the Dis-|, 


trict Business Conduct Committee 
and the Board in the light of their 
detailed and specialized knowl- 
edge of the trade practices gen- 
erally accepted and observed by 
the great majority of members of | 
the trade. They must bring their 
knowledge of trade practices to 
bear upon the case and make their 
determination in the light of their | 
experience as technicians in the | 
securities markets rather than as/ 
lay jurors or as judges. (Exchange | 
Act Release No. 3623.) 

The Board of Governors con-| 
curs in the District Committee’s | 
finding that respondent’s proposal 
was not. made in bad faith, and 
under all of the circumstances of | 
this case the Board of Governors | 
concludes that the action of re- 
spondent in exercising its right to 
object to the proposed sale at the 
hearing before the Connecticut 
Commission, and support its ob-' 


jection to approval of the applica- | 


tion with its own offer in good | 
faith to purchase the bonds at a)! 








|higher price with a subsequent | 
| offering of such bonds by open| 


competitive bidding, did not con- | 


| stitute conduct inconsistent with | 


high 
honor 


standards 


of commercial 
and | 


just and equitable | 
in | 
Section 1 of Article III of the| 
Rules. 

At the hearing before the State 
Commiss:on on April 25, 1945 re-| 
spondent knew that complainant | 
had entered into contracts with | 
eight institutions for the sale of. 
its Series J bonds, subject to the | 
approval of the State Commission. | 
One of respondent’s purposes in | 
appearing at the hearing and pre- | 
senting its offer was to induce the 
Connectcut Commission to with- 
hold approval of the private place- 
ment which had been negotiated. 
To" the extent that respondent’s 
action was intended to bring 
about withholding of Commission 
approval, respondent’s conduct 
did not constitute an attempt to 
induce a breach of a firm con- 
tract by one of the parties thereto, 
in violation of Section 1 of Article 
III of the Rules. 

Respondent did not violate the 


had previously rejected competi- 
tive bidding and declined to ne+ 
gotiate with respondent for this | 
particular issue, or because re-' 
spondent inserted the price in its | 





‘proposal after disclosure of th«' 


price in the proposed contract for 











Broker-Dealer Personnel Items | 





(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

BAY CITY, MICH.—Louis C. 
Garrison, Jr., has become associ- 
ated wi 


th Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 


Fenner & Beane. Prior to serving 


in the U.S. Army Mr. Garrison was 
in charge of the Bay City office 
of Humphries, Angstrom & Co. 


(Special to THE FINANC‘AL CHRONICLE) 

CLEVELAND, OHIO—Harry W. 
Myers has been added to the staff 
of Paul H. Davis & Co., Union 
Commerce Building. 








(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

CLEVELAND, OHIO—Ivan V. 
Smith has rejoined the First Cleve- 
land Corp., National City Bank 
Building, after serving in the 
armed forces. 





(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—Charles 
J. Kilroy has become associated 
with Ginther & Co., Union Com- 
merce Building. He has recently 
been with Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
Prior thereto he was with Otis & 
Co. ahd the Cleveland Stock Ex- 
change. 


——~- 





(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—Ralph F. 
Huller and Frederick J. King 
have rejoined Hawley, Shepard & 
Co., Union Commerce Building, 
after serving in the armed forces. 





(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—Henry B. 
Richter has rejoined The Ohio 
Company, 51 North High Street, 
after serving in the armed forces. 





(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—Robert F. 
Ruhl is now connected with Ver- 
coe & Company, Huntington Bank 
Building. 





(Special to THE FrvaNcrAL CHRONI€LE) 

DAYTON, OHIO—Harlan  S. 
Hosler has become affiliated with 
Slayton & Company, Inc. 





Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, COLO.—Paul H. 
Cunningham, Jr.., now with Pe- 
ters, Writer & Christensen, Inc., 

U. S. National Bank Building. 





(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Clar- 
ence D. Allen has joined the staff 
of Dudley H. Waters & Co., Asso- 
ciation. of Commerce Building, 
after serving in the U. S. Navy. 
In the past he was with Brad- 
bury-Ames & Company. 





(Special to Tue FINANC’AL CHRONICLE) 

HARTFORD, CONN.—Mrs. Rose 
Schnitman has joined the staff of 
Mansfield & Co., 49 Pearl Street. 





(Special to THe FINANC:AL CHRONICLE) 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Fred 8. 
Kuethe is with Slayton & Co., Inc. 





(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Edward 


0. Prothman and James A. Ross 


are with Baum, Bernheimer Com- 
pany, 1016 Baltimore Avenue. 





(Special to THe FrNnaNctIAL CHRONICLE) 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—Grace G. 
Court is with Herrick, Waddell & 
Co., Inc., 1012 Baltimore Avenue. 





(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

MIAMI, FLA.—Sam V. Silsbee 
is with Frank D. Newman & Co., 
Ingraham Building. 





(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Vernon C. 
Ryder is with Daugherty, Cole & 
Co., U. S. National Bank Building. 
He was formerly with Conrad, 
Bruce & Co. for many years. 





(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—David R. 
Francis If has become associated 
with Newhard, Cook & Company, 
400 Olive Street, after serving in 
the U. S. Navy. In the past he was 
with Francis, Bro. Co. 





(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—Eugene Pet- 
tus has become connected with 
Smith, Moore & ‘Company, 509 
Olive Street, after serving in the 
U. S. Army. 





(Special to THe Frnanorat CHronrcie) 
TOLEDO, OHIO~—Urbax B 
Stedman is with Slayten & Com- 


| pany, Inc. 
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The Credit to Britain 
And World Trade 


(Continued from page 831) 


war has plunged Great Britain. 
The partial solution I am think- 
ing about is the Anglo-American 
economic and financial agree- 
ments. 

In the course of the discussion 
and debate that these agreements 
have evoked, the nature of the 
problem facing Great Britain has 
become familiar to all of us. 


The Plight of Britain 


Before the war, the British peo- 
ple bought about a fifth of all the 
goods that were exported by all 
the other countries in world trade. 
They were our largest single cus- 
tomer. They were the largest ous- 
tomer of many other countries. 
They paid in goods, in the income 
from their overseas investments, 
and in the earnings of their mer- 
chant fleet. 

Now, as they emerge from the 
war in which they suffered so 
bitterly, their exports are down to 
about a third of what.they were 
in 1939. Many of their plants pro- 
ducing goods for export have been 
bombed out of existence. Many 
foreign investments have been 
sdld and foreign properties dam- 
aged or destroyed. Much of Brit- 
ain’s merchant fleet has been 
sunk, 

The British borrowed heavily 
abroad. At the same time they 
sacrificed their export trade and 
converted their entire economy 
to war. Now, Britain must reecon- 
vert, and on a much larger scale 
than the United States. Britain 
must reconstruct, which we do 
not have to do. 


But unless credit is extended 
to the British, they cannot pur- 
chase abroad the goods and equip- 
ment they need in order to re- 
ecnvert and to reconstruct. Until 
this is done, Britain’s purchases 
cannot reach the old volume, 
much less an expanded volume. 
Such a situation cannot cure it- 
self. Yet it is essential for the 
economic health of the world that 
it be cured quickly. 


No one imagines that the finan- 
cial agreements alone will remedy 
this situation. Whether or not the 
Congress approves the agree- 
ments, the British people face a 
lean period that will continue for 
some years. But the financial 
agreements will permit the Brit- 
ish to buy food and machinery 
and raw wmaterials—the first 
things they need in the effort to 
restore their economy. 

Here in the United States we 
are in mid-passage in our recon- 
version. Despite the pressure of 
events abroad, even a Secretary 
of State is aware of the storms 
that delay our passage. Certainly 
a Secretary of State who was 
formerly Director of War Mobil- 
ization is uncomfortably familiar 
with the thorny character of price 
and wage disputes. 


Free Commerce Needed 


But as Secretary of State I sug- 
gest to you that when we have 
settled the industrial disputes and 
other problems that are crowding 
in on us so insistently, we shall 
become more keenly aware that 
our ultimate prosperity heavily 
depends upon whether the econ- 
omy of the world is free or in 
chains. 


The lawsuits which the Supreme 
Court is called upon to decide 
continue to reveal a variety of 
attempts by the several states to 
burden or restrict interstate com- 
merce. These suggest that we 
have not fully learned our lesson 
even at home. 


But no American seriously con- 
tends in this day and age that 
the prosperity of the wheat farm- 
er of the Dakotas, the cotton 
srower of the Carolinas or the 
market gardener of California is 
not directly linked to that of the 


miner in Pennsylvania and the 
manufacturer in New York. 

We take for granted the inter- 
dependence of the national econ- 
omy. The interdependence of the 
world economy is less apparent. 
But it is quite as real. Prosperity 
here and abroad requires the ex- 
pansion both of production and of 
markets. 

We know that we in the United 
States cannot reach and maintain 
the high level of employment we 
have set as our goal unless the 
outlets for our production are 
larger than they have ever been 
before in peacetime. 


Britain’s Welfare Our Concern 


Thus Britain’s difficulties in re- 
turning to normal economic inter- 
course are of direct concern to us. 
The economic agreements we 
have drafted to help meet those 
difficulties have several objec- 
tives. 

We have acted first to settle the 
war account. Those who remem- 
ber how the last war’s debts 
haunted the world will welcome 
the expeditious disposal of this 
issue. 

Our claims on Britain and 
Britain’s claims on us for ma- 
terials delivered under lend-lease 
and reverse lend-lease and con- 
sumed before V-J Day have been 
disposed of. The victory was the 
payment we sought for these 
goods. 

But Britain will pay us for 
American surpluses remaining in 
the British Isles. A multitude of 
claims running both ways has 
been considered, a balance struck, 
and Britain has agreed to pay, 
with interest and over 50 years, 
the sum of 650 million dollars. 

The provision of the agreements 
which has commanded the great- 
est public attention is the exten- 





sion of a line of credit to the 
United Kingdom totalling $3,- 
750,000,000. This credit may be 
drawn upon at any time from the 
date Congress approves the loan 
agreement until Dec. 31, 1951. It 
will, of course, be used gradually. 

The sums actually borrowed are 
to be repaid during the 50 year 
period beginning in 1951, with 
interest at 2%. The United King- 
dom may request the United 
States to waive the collection of 
interest in any year in which 
British income from sales abroad 
and other sources is not enough to 
enable Great Britain to bring in 
imports at the average prewar 
level. This is a wise provision in 
a contract of such long duration. 
It is not the course of wisdom to 
insist on interest payments when 
world trade conditions may some- 
times make such payments im- 
possible. 

That, briefly, is the loan. To a 
transaction of this magnitude it is 
quite natural that ocbjections 
should be raised. 


I have heard it said, for ex- 
ample, that the credit will con- 
tribute to inflation in this coun- 
try. If a sum of this size were all 
to be drawn at once and spent 
for scarce consumers goods, it 
would indeed be serious. But 
that will not occur. The British 
certainly will conserve the funds. 
drawing from them only as need- 
ed between now and 1951. 

They will not spend it for con- 
sumer-manufactured goods be- 
cause they make these goods 
themselves. They will spend it for 
what they must buy abroad—food 
and basic raw materials. 

Some of the things they buy— 
for instance, cotton—already are 
in surplus in this country, and 
other items doubtless will be in 
surplus before 1951. We shall soon 
be glad of British markets for 
lard, apples, tobacco and no doubt 





also for wheat after the present 
shortage has been relieved. 
Some of the credit will be spent 


in other countries, especially in 
South America. These countries 
will thus acquire additional dol- 
lars which they can use for pur- 
chases here. 


What the South Americans wish 
to buy from us is mainly capital 
equipment: machine tools, diesel 
engines, generators, and ma- 
chinery of every kind. The war 
enormously expanded our produc- 
tive capacity for equipment of 
this kind, and increased foreign 
orders will be warmly welcomed. 


The pressure for inflation in 
this country is great. I would be 
the last to minimize the danger. 
But the answer lies primarily in 
speedy, large-scale production of 
the things of which we are short. 
Restricting the ability of foreign 
purchasers to buy the things we 
have in abundance only adds an 
additional handicap to our econ- 
omy. 


Comparsion With World Debts 


Another objection has been 
suggested by history. This is the 
assertion that the credit will never 
be repaid. It should be realized, 
however, that the circumstances 
surrounding this credit are en- 
tirely different from those apply- 
ing to the British debt after the 
first World War. 


First: That debt was incurred 
for materials largely destroyed in 
the fighting—goods that created 
no new wealth or earning power. 
This time we are not treating 
burned out tanks as a commercial 
obligation. This credit is for new 
goods which will help create new 
production and new wealth. Like 
any good commercial loan, it 
helps create the means of its own 
payment. 


Second: The earlier British debt 
was larger than this credit, and 
the interest rate was higher. -The 
British made full payments all 
through the 1920’s, and continued 
them until the great depression 
caused the Moratorium of 1931. 
Even after that they made token 
payments in 1932 and_1933.. Al- 
together they paid us over $2 bil- 
lion, principal and interest. That 
is not a record of intentional de- 
fault. 


Third: Last time we raised our 
tariffs in 1921, again in 1922, and 
again in 1930. The British could 
only pay us back by selling goods 
to us, and yet by increased tariff 
duties we made it harder and 
harder for British goods to enter 
this country. 


Even more important, last time 
we and the rest of the world let 
the great depression happen. 
When it happened goods stopped 
moving, and earnings collapsed. 
It was that, more than anything 
else, which stopped the payments 
on the British debt. 


This time we are firmly set on 
a different course. We are not 
going to raise tariffs. The settled 
policy of Congress and of the 
President for more than 12 years 
has been and is to seek their 
gradual reduction by negotiations 
under the Trade Agreements Act. 





We are seeking to expand trade, 
not reduce it. And we and other 
countries are going to take steps 
to avoid a repetition of 1929. 


Britain Can Repay 


If business activity remains high 
and trade large, Great Britain 
should have little difficulty meet- 
ing the agreed payments. If we 
permit another great depression 
to occur, we shall lose much 
larger values than the install- 
ments on this credit. 


The objection also is heard that, 
while this British credit is justi- 
fied, it should not be granted be- 
cause it will require us to make 
similar loans to other govern- 
ments. With this argument I 
disagree. 

This credit is not a precedent 
for anything. It is unique, be- 


‘eause the position of Britain in 


world trade, her need for work- 
ing capital and the effect upon 
world trade of her acquiring that 





working capital, all are unique. 





Other Loans 


Several countries do need cap- 
ital to reconstruct and improve 
their industry and transport. The 
Export-Import Bank has made 
loans for these purposes under its 
existing powers and will make 
others, at least through 1946. By 
that time the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, set up by the. 34 nations 
signing the Bretton Woods agree- 
ment, should be ready to take 
over much of this activity. 

Nor could a loan precedent be 
established by an agreement 
which is far more than an exten- 
sion of credit; by an agreement 
which is an understanding on 
over-all commercial policy; by an 
agreement which thus becomes a 
joint advance by two of the 
world’s largest economic units on 
the general problems of world 
trade. 

I say that the agreements pro- 
vide for more than an extension 
of credit, because they contain a 
pledge on Britain’s part to re- 
move as rapidly as possible the 
emergency controls over foreign 
exchange, to abolish the so-called 
“sterling area dollar pool,’ to 
abandon discriminatory import 
restrictions, to participate in next 
summer’s negotiations for reduc- 
tion of world trade barriers, and 
to support the Propesals for the 
Expansion of World Trade and 
Employment, which our Govern- 
ment published last December. 


Britain to Suppert Proposals 


In my judgment among the 
most significant of the benefits 
which flow to us from this phase 
of these agreements is the British 
commitment to support the United 
States trade proposals. By this 
commitment the British take their 
place at our side as our economic 
allies and not our economic en- 
emies. 

Before the outbreak of the war, 
the world was beginning to fall 
into narrow and tight commercial 
compartments. In many ways, 
the war gave impetus to this de- 
velopment. Unless the most pow- 
erful and united effort is made 
now to achieve a sharp about- 
face, we cannot hope to realize the 
traditional liberal American 
dream of a freer world of trade. 


The partnership of Great Brit- 
ain in this undertaking is conse- 
quently of the first importance. 
But it matters not how much the 
British may wish it otherwise; 
they can join this partnership 
only if the financial agreements 
are approved. 


Dropping of Barriers Forecast 


If the loan is approved, we can 
look ahead with considerable con- 
fidence to a general reduction of 
tariffs and the elimination of 
preferences; to a minimum of 
quotas and embargoes; to an in- 
telligent and restrained resort to 
government subsidies; to general 
acceptance of the rule that inter- 
national business should be con- 
ducted on a business basis and not 
as a phase of political action. 

We can look ahead also to a 
loosening of the grip of cartels 
and combines upon world com- 
merce; to multilateral arrange- 
ments for the handling of surplus 
commodities; and to progressive 
limitation upon export restrictions 
and price-fixing arrangements. 

The United States believes that 
these objectives will be best 


‘served by the establishment of an 


International Trade Organization 
under the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations. We 
believe that the International 
Trade Organization can become 
one of the most important foun- 
dations of a lasting peace. 


The organization gives promise | 


of becoming a strong foundation 
if it is to include Great Britain. 
Without Great Britain it might 
succeed, but its prospects would 
not be bright. Clearly we have a 
great stake in this program. _— 
The British credit is a large in- 
vestment undertaken to gain an 
ever larger objective. Without it, 





our effofts to construct an ex- 
panding world economy may well 
be frustrated. With it, we shall 
have won the support of a power- 
ful ally in our efforts to break- 
down those harmful economic 
practices which throttle trade, 
perpetuate poverty, engender ill 
will among nations, and sow the 
seeds of conflict. 


Dollar-Pound Stability 


As you are no doubt aware, be- 
fore the war the pound sterling 
and the dollar were the curren- 
cies in which over one-half of the 
world’s trade was carried on. It 
is likely that even a higher share 
of* it will be conducted in pounds 
and dollars in this postwar pe- 
riod. 

It requires no abstract analysis 
to understand that the free inter- 
change of these two currencies at 
a stable rate is basic to world 
prosperity. If interchange is net 
free and easy, the trade world 
tends to freeze into two separate 
areas, each contained within an 
economic Chinese wall. The com- 
mercial horizons for each business 
man are narrowed, because a 
large fraction of his potential 
buyers or suppliers are placed be- 
yond his reach. 

But if interchange is free and 
easy, business men can_ operate 
with the assurance that the pay- 
ments they receive for the goods 
they sell abroad can be spent 
anywhere in the world. They are 
free to seek their natural sources 
of supplies and their natural mar- 
kets. When this is true, the vol- 
ume of trade grows, smoke rises 
from the factories, jobs are plenti- 
ful and pay envelopes full, and 
farmers can expect a fair return 
on their crops. 

Against the background of these 
facts, the importance of the fi- 
nancial agreement is clear to see. 
The British today have very few 
dollars with which to pay for the 
imports they require. They are 
forced to conserve these dollars. 
As I read in the newspapers a few 
days ago, one way in which they 
have conserved dollars is by cut- 
ting from their menu the dried 
eggs they had been obtaining 
from the United States. The same 
newspaper account added that the 
British Admiralty has ordered 
British ships to avoid the Panama 
Canal as much as possible be- 
cause of the dollars toll. 


The British Alternative 


Unless the British receive this 
loan of dollars from the United 
States, only one course will be _ 
open to them. They must buy 
what they need almost exclusive- 
ly from the countries which nor- 
mally buy equal or larger amounts 
from them. Or they must buy from 
countries which are willing to ac- 
cept payment in pounds and svend 
the pounds for goods in Great 
Britain or in some other part of 
the sterling area. 


Since this is not the way trade 
arranges itself naturally, Great 
Britain would have to do this by 
government decree. The war con- 
trols would have to be continued, 
not relaxed, and they would have 
to be extended. These controls 
would necessarily discriminate 
against the United States, because 
in normal times our sales to Brit- 
‘ish customers are always larger 
than our purchases from British 
sellers. 

I have discovered in my own 
thinking about these matters that 
concrete examples are most help- 
ful. As an illustration of how the 
United States suffers from the 


‘so-called sterling bloc arrange- 


ment, let us suppose that a busi- 
‘ness man in India makes a sale 
of cotton to an importer in 
England. 

The man from India receives 
pounds sterling for this cotton, not 
dollars. But he does not even re- 
ceive pounds sterling in a man- 
ner which permits him to convert 
them into dollars without an of- 





ficial license. The result is that 
the business man in India cannot, 
even if he wishes, use the pro- 
ceeds of the cotton sale to buy 
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. electric motors in the United 
States. If he needs electric 
motors, he must purchase them in | 
England or in some other sterling 
country. 

A further result is that the 
electric motor manufacturer loses 
the opportunity to sell his wares. 


Eliminates Trade Wars 


Sooner or later, if this situation 
were prolonged, the United States 
might find it necessary to retali- 
ate in kind against this discrim- 
ination. This is not a prospect 
which anyone in either Great 
Britain or the United States, or 
in any other country, can relish. 

Fortunately, if the financial 
agreements are approved, this un- 
happy prospect is removed. For 
in the agreements, the British 
Government makes a firm com- 
mitment to terminate and modify 
these restrictive trade practices. 


‘They agree that from the effect- 
ive date of the agreement, United 
States business men who sell to 
customers in Britain can get their 
payment in dollars, which they 
can use wherever they choose. 

They agree that within a year 
of the effective date of the agree- 
ment and in countries where the 
principal international currency is 
the British pound, they will make | 
atrangements for the free _inter- 
change of pounds sterling and 
dollars. 

They agree that within a year, 
in transactions with all countries, | 
pounds sterling will be exchange- | 
able for any currency which may 
be desired by a seller to a British 
purchaser. 

You will realize that I have not 
attempted a complete discussion 
of the problems of empire pref- 
erences, the so-called _ sterling 
bloc, the 14 billion dollar British 
sterling debt and other related 
matters, nor to describe in full 
the provisions of the agreements | 
which deal with these prob!ems. | 


The U. S. Gains | 


But Ihave said enough, I) 
think, to indicate how mistaken | 
if is for some to say that the) 
United States gains nothing from | 
these agreements. The specific) 
British commitments to which I 
have just referred, coupled with | 
their commitment to support our 
trade and employment proposals, | 
are tangible, firm gains for the) 
United States and for the rest of | 
the world. | 

What we gain is the chance for | 
expanding world trade, for free-| 
dom for goods and money to flow | 
where they may, for a prosperous 
world and not a lean world. 

The British credit is a large in- 
vestment undertaken to gain an 
ever larger objective. Without it) 
our efforts to construct an ex- 
panding world economy may well 
be frustrated. With it we shall 
have won the support of a power- 
ful ally in our efforts to break 
dewn those harmful economic 
practices which throttle trade. 
perpetuate poverty, engender ill 
will among nations and sow the 
seeds of conflict. 


Mail Privileges 
Restored to “Esquire” 


The U. S. Supreme Court on 
Feb. 4 ruled against Post Office 
Department action to bar second 
class mailing privileges to “Es- 
quire’ Magazine. Justice Douglas 
delivered the high court’s 8-to-0 
decision. Justice Jackson took no 
part in the case. Stating that the 
verdict upheld a lower court deci- 
sion, Associated Press advices 
from Washington Feb. 4 said: 


Former Postmaster General 
Frank C. Walker banned “Es- 
quire” on the ground it did not 
meet a postal law requirement 
that to use the inexpensive second 
class privileges a publication must 
“disseminate information of a 
public character” or be “devoted 
to literature, the sciences, arts or 
some special industry.” 
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|fact, in the midst of a. gigantic 


| $132 to $225. 


Present Production Problems 


(Continued from page 839) 
products, but still we fell 
short of our mark. 

I want to indicate to you briefly 
at what great costs this produc- 
tion was achieved. This is impor- 
tant because we at Ford are, in 


far 


gamble—a gamble on the Amer- 
ican people and the future of the 
free enterprise system in this 
country. 2, 

The Super Deluxe Tudor is the 
most popular of our Ford cars. 
In 1941, a Super Deluxe Tudor 
Ford just rolling off the final 
assembly line represented.a total 
manufacturing cost of $512. It 
took 87 hours to build. Materials 
costs were $304, direct labor costs 
were $76 and overhead amounted 
to $132. 

Now this same car rolling off 
the assembly line 12 months later 
—1942—represented a total manu- 
facturing cost of $681 instead of 
$512. 

Why the increase? 

Well—it took 15 more hours to 
assemble the 1942 car than the 
1941. Direct labor costs instead 
of being $76 were up to $124. 
Material costs had gone up from 
$304 to $343 and overhead from 


Ford production of pleasure cars 
had to halt for the war, so it is 
necessary to skip for any com- 
parisons to November, 1945— 
three months after V-J Day. That, 
by the way, is the month in which 
we expected to get back into full 
post-war production. By that 
time we hoped to be turning out 
enough cars. to get our costs 
down—because as vou all know, 
a big mass production operation 
is economical when it is running 
at top speed,« but it is a mighty 
expensive way of producing a 
very small number of cars. 

Looking at the November, 1945, 
cost records on the Super Deluxe 
Tudor Ford, when _ production 
figures were cemparatively low, 
we find that the total manufac- 
turing cost of this most popular 
of all Ford models added up to 
$962—41% more than in 1942 and 
87% more than in 1941. The car 
which it had cost $512 to build in 
1941 and $681 in 1942 cost $962 in 
1945 The breakdown is this: 


Instead of building the car in 87 
hours, as we did in 1941, or in 
102 hours, as we did in 1942, it 
took us 128 hours. That’s an in- 
crease of 47% over 1941. These 
figures, by the way, demonsirate 
pretty well why we have sought; 
solid assurances of increased 
worker output from the Union. 
Our search for ever lower costs 
has no chance of success if this 
trend is not sharply reversed. 

Labor costs, in short, rose to 
$152—almost 100% more than in 
1941, and overhead costs in- 
creased to $354 or 167% more than, 
in 1941. “Overhead” includes 
cost of plant maintenance during 
work stoppages. 

Bear in mind that the figures I 
have been quoting you are merely 
manufacturing costs. They do not 
include the costs of sales and dis- 
tribution. nor anything for profit. 
Adding all these other factors, but 
allowing ourselves nothing for 
profit, our total costs, as many of 
you will probably have estimated 
already, were at least $1,000. As 
a matter of fact, they were $1,- 
041.26. 

It will interest you to know that 
in that some month—November. 
1945—we were authorized by the 
Office of Price Administration to 
sell for $728 this car which cost 
us—without profit or anything 
“to grow on”’—$1,041. 


The Supply Problem 


Let’s take a look next at the 
supply problem. I am sure that 


the problems I am outlining and 
the conditions I am describing are 
familiar to you. 

There are some days on which 


our suppliers than the railroads 
do. 

The problems of our suppliers 
are of three kinds. Some of them 
cannot send us anything because 
of strikes and work stoppages. 
One such strike cut off our supply 
of essential truck parts entirely— 
notably wheels and brake assem- 
blies. When our stock pile of 
these items was exhausted we 
couldn’t do anything but~ shut 
down and tell our employees to 
go home. This situation, inci- 
dentally, is being repeated today 
in even more drastic proportions 
than before because of the steel 
— In January for the first 
ime we reached scheduled pro- 
duction. But on Feb. 1 we had 
to start closing down our assem- 
bly lines because of lack of sup- 
plies. Today a majority of our 
assembly plants are shut down 
and they will all be closed soon 
unless the steel situation is cleared 
up immediately. 

Some suppliers, on the other 
hand, have had to reduce their 
deliveries to us because they can- 
not hold their employees. They 
are unable to increase their pay 
rates enough to hold their men. 
If they paid their workers enough 
to hold them, the cost of their 
production would be so high that 
they couldn’t help but lose money 
at the existing price ceilings. 
They are in the same boat we are 
when we sell for $728 a car which 
costs us more than $1,000 without 
allowing anything at all for profit. 


Many such suppliers just cannot 
manage that. Some of them—in 
order to stay in business in the 
hope that something will happen 
to save them—send us supplies, 
but in a very much reduced quan- 
tity. They still lose substantial 
umounts on every item they send 
us—but they are sending us 





fewer items to keep the total loss 
low until a solution to this whole 
problem is found. 

There f§ a third group of sup* 
pliers who have taken another 
road out. They, too, find their 
costs way above the selling price 
they are allowed to put on their 
products, but fhey have merely 
switched over into some other 
business where there are no ceil- 
ing price problems. A foundry 
which has supplied us for many 
years with gray iron castings 
gave us our patterns back not 
long ago. During 1945 they lost 
$330,000 because the cost to them 
of producing the castings we 
needed was above the price at 
which they were allowed to sell 
us castings. They told us they 
were sorry but they couldn’t af- 
ford that kind of losses. 


Price Ceilings 


Price ceiling play havoc with 
our production efforts in a num- 
ber of ways. Consider this case, 
for example. A supplier had 
been making thousands of small 
but vital truck parts for us for 
50.cents each. His material prices 
had gone up so much after V-J 
Day he asked OPA for permission 
to charge 81 cents. OPA said 
“No.” They. were willing to go as 
high as 54 cents but the supplier 
couldn’t produce parts at that 
figure and so he went out of the 
business. 

We, of course, had to look for 
a new source of supply. We went 
shopping immediately and finally 
got two new suppliers. One is 
now furnishing us with the neces- 
sary parts at 82 cents and one at 
84 cents each, both with OPA ap- 
proval. 

I am not here attacking the 
Office of Price Administration or 
any of the other Government con- 
trols which have produced and 
are sustaining the conditions I 
have described. Neither I nor the 


Ford Motor Company should 
‘make any such sweeping con- 
demnation. There may be sound 





the mailman brings us more from 





reasons in the public interest why 


the system should be continued at 
least in part. 


Ten days ago I wired Mr. John 
Snyder, Director of Reconversion, 
and described the situation in 
which we found ourselves. I take 
the liberty here of repeating a 
paragraph from that telegram: 


“Nobody wants runaway infla- 
tion, but if we continue to stifle 
American industry’s ability to 
produce, that is exactly in my 
opinion what we are heading for. 
Inflation exists when there are 
too few products for people to buy 
with the money they have. Infla- 
tion grows out of scarcity.” 


Ford’s Alternatives 


As we faced facts like those 
which I am reciting to you we 
faced, it seemed to us, these pos- 
sible choices: 


First, like some of our suppliers, 
we could decide to close up shop. 
We could tell our employees to 
take a vacation without pay until 
the time came when conditions 
would permit us to operate again 


substantially in 1946, but we will 
be on the way. 


Value of Ford Reserves 


And while we are on the sub- 
ject of losses I would like to note, 
if only for the record, that we 
could not take these chances if 
the Ford Motor Company, like 
other companies which manage to 
survive and grow over the years 
in face of all the uncertainties of 
business and industry, had not 
been building up reserves to fi- 
nance itself in moments of emerg- 
ency. It has become somewhat un- 
fashionable to speak of making 
profits, as if it were an un-Amer- 
ican notion. But only out of prof- 
its can any established business 
get the funds for research for bet 
ter things and better ways of do- 
ing things. Only out of profits 
can come the capital for new tools, 
new plants, new techniques in 
production. Only out of profits 
can come higher wages, improved 
working conditions, and new op- 
portunities for employees. 


Work Together to Produce More 


It seems to us that there is one 
possible solution to our problems 





under the only conditions which 
seem to us to promise large pro- 
duction and low prices— namely! 
under a free, fair and vigorous | 
competitive system. 


We really never considered that 
road. The Ford Motor Company 
means too much to too many 
people for us seriously to consider 
that way out. 


Second possible choice was to 
denounce Government controls, 
attack OPA, take our case to the 
American people. 


We didn’t take that road either. 
We have continually laid our case 
before Government and the OPA 
itself, but if price control is in the 
public interest and a majority of 
the people of this country think 


so, we are prepared to do our very | 


best to live under existing condi- 
tions. 


The third possible choice, as we 


saw it, Was to stick if out and to’ 


do our utmost to produce. It is 
our feeling that this country and 
the people in it—and that includes 
especially the working men in 
this country—face a very great 
danger unless the production of 
goods can be vastly increased. 
People have money. It is money 
which can be thrown into a panic. 
It is money which can rush hither 
and yon pushing up prices, creat- 
ing black markets, blowing up the 
whirlwind of uncontrollable in- 
flation. 
The Decision 


The decision which we made, 
therefore, was to take a very big 
gamble. We decided that we 
should do everything in the world 
that we could to produce auto- 
mobiles. It seemed to us that the 
greatest contribution we could 
make as citizens of a great coun- 
try would be to get the assembly 
lines moving, to get out the cars, 
to help meet the national threat 
of inflation which exists in free 
money that wants to buy but can’t 
find the things to buy which 
people want and need. 


I do not think that I should say 
to you that we are taking a great 
gamble without supporting that 
statement. 


In the first place the Ford Mo- 
tor Company has taken all of its 
war earnings and is plowing them 
back into the business. Every 
penny has been committed to the 
improvement and expansion of the 
plant, machinery, and facilities 
for the comfort and convenience 
of employees. 


Here again we are putting our 
bets on the future — on going 
ahead—on getting greater produc- 
tion and, what is just as impor- 
tant, greater productivity. 

In the second place, we are as- 
suming that the price ceiling 
problem will be solved. How big 
a gamble that is, we do not really 








know. 
In summary, we may lose very 


i that 


—yours, and ours, and the prob- 
lems of all of us in this country. 
It seems to us that the one prom- 
ising road to peace and plenty is 
for all of us to pitch in and work 
—for all of us to produce—for all 
of us to set aside all other con- 
siderations until some future da 
and to meet the current problems 
of our country and the world by 
the kind of production that comes 
from hard, honest work. 


Somehow, it seems to me, if we 
do that we will get out of the 
many jams in which we find our- 
selves. We must use our greatest 
ingenuity and effort as manufac- 
turers to manufacture in the face 
of very great obstacles. We must 
use our great ingenuity and effort 
as labor leaders to meet the prob- 
lem of a falling productivity rate 
among workers. We must use our 
— ingenuity and effort as 

overnment officials and legis- 
lators to get us clear of unneces- 
sary entanglements and out in the 
open again. 

We must popularize the notion 
of work—and the best way to pop- 
ularize it, that I know of, is to do 
it. A recent opinion poll shows 
less than 45% of factory 
workers belonging to unions think 
‘they should turn out as much 
work as they are able on any job 

and 44% of them say a man 
should do about what the average 
lof his group does. Among non- 
union factory workers 60% think 
'a man should do all that he can 
‘and 33% say he should do about 
as much as the average man in 
his group. If this fairly represents 
the attitude of union men com- 
pared to non-union men, then I 
think our friends among the union 
leaders have a big educational job 
if labor and management working 
together expect to do a real job 
of work for the American people. 
And if only 6 men out of 10 non- 
union men believe in doing their 
best, then I think we all have a 
job to do. 

The reconversion battle is not 
going to be won by speeches — 
mine or anyone else’s. It is not go- 
ing to be achieved by recrimina- 
tions, newspaper battles, memo- 
randa or essays, but by hard 
work. 


E. M. Growney to Form 
Own Firm Shortly 


E. Michael Growney will shortly 
form Growney & Co., Inc. with of- 
fices at 37 Wall Street, New York 
City, to transact a general broker- 
dealer business in sécurities. Mr. 
Growney has been in the unlisted 
trading department of Bonner & 
Gregory. 
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Balance the Budget or Bust 


(Centinued from page 833) 
fact is that some of our citizens 


Will, under a system of progres- | 


sive tax rates, have to bear vir- 
tually all of the tax burden of 
the debt and that some—not all— 
of our citizens hold the Govern- 
ment securities. It is a colossal 
swindle for our people to be told 
that debt does not mean any- 
thing; debit is, in fact, the most 
profound and pervasive fact of 
our time. For decades ahead we 
shall be adjusting our economic 
life to the many and difficult 
problems growing out of our 
bleated public debdt. 


Budgetary Balance Necessary Be- 
cause of Dependence of Financial 
Enstitutions on Government Credit 


Another reason for balancing 
the budget is that such action Is 
needed to restore confidence in 
the basic fiscal integrity of our 
Government. The soundness of 
our monetary and banking system 
depends on confidence in the Gov- 
ernment’s fiscal probity. This is 
a fact of massive significance, for 
two-thirds of our money supply 
rests on United States Government 
securities and the money supply 
has expanded to nearly three 
times its size when war broke out 
in 1939. Government securities 
now represent about 80% of the 
_3erning assets of the commercial 
banks, about 65% of the earning 
assets of the savings banks, about 


the easy course of spending more 
than we take in. 

A balanced budget now would 
attest the nation’s determination 
to keep its credit standing invio- 
‘late: a continuance of deficit fi- 
'nancing would imoly that we had 
lost our claim to integrity in fis- 
| cal affairs. 


| Budgetary Balance Necessary as 
Insurance Against Inflation 


' A third reason for balancing the 
budget is that without it we can- 
{not insure ourselves against in- 
flation. Much of what we have 
been hearing recently on the sub- 
ject of inflation is economically 
naive. But evervone who has cut 
his eye teeth in these matters 
knows that the danger of inflation 
can be eliminated only by a re- 
turn to policies of fiscal solvency, 
so that the nation’s money supply 
will not continue to be increased 
by bank financed deficits, and if 
production is increased so that the 
demands of the people for goods 
can be met. How infrequently 
have we heard from significant 
Government officials any state- 
ment which even touches. the 
heart of this preblem. They de- 
clare frequently that labor must 
get this or that; but have we heard 
anything more than half-hearted 
warnings from them that, if ex- 
cessive labor demands cause a 
wave of strikes, production will 
be reduced and the danger of in- 
flation immeasurably increased? 





50% of the total assets of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks, and about 
45% of the assets of the life in- 


surance companies of the Country. ' ficials 


stitutions mecessary to the func- 


And have we heard from more 
than a few of our Government of- 
any really impassioned 


or any really strong warning that 


The stability of the financial in- | pleas that the budget be balanced 
1 


tioning of our economy is now de- | 


pendent on the credit of the Gov- 
ernment, which in turn must rest 
on a sound fiscal system. 

Let me emphasize that there is 
in what I have said above no im- 
plied criticism of the fiscal poli- 
cies of the recent past. When the 
monetary and speculative ex- 
cesses of the 20s finally culminat+ 
ed in one of the most vicious de- 
flations of modern times, private 
credit collapsed. The Govern- 
ment then appropriately came to 
the rescue by using its own credit 
to reestablish confidence in an 
obviously dangerous _ structure. | 
Then, after an interval of largely 
misguided efforts to force recov- 


;lost through a decrease 


if it is not we shall ultimately face 
a condition where inflation will 
be almost inevitable? 


Inflation is vitally dangerous to 
everyone, and not to big business 
| alone. It works the greatest hard- 
;ship on the wage-earners and the 
recipients of fixed incomes. The 
Government has an obligation to 
these people, and to the millions 
; who have placed their savings in 
Government Bonds, life insurance 
and savings deposits, to assure 
them that their money will not be 
in the 
value of the dollar. 
During the war Government de- 
ficits were unavoidable. There is 
no point in debating here whether 





ery by pump-priming, war again 


required the unstinted use of the | 


Government’s credit. War fiscal 
policies may not have been per- 
fect, but within the framework of 
a democratic system, tax policies 
probably were as severe as any- 
one had any reason to expect. The 
Congress rightly hesitated to levy 
taxes which would involve the 
risk of forcing people of moderate 
means, whose incomes were not 
expanded during the war, to 
liquidate their homes, insurance 
and securities, for such people 
represent the great stabilizing po- 
litical force in a society such as 
ours. The War and Victory Loan 
Drives represented a great effort 
to finance the war from funds ob- 
tained from non-bank investors 
and those Drives were reasonably 
successful. Mistakes were made, 
to be sure; they were to be ex- 
pected when our fiscal authorities 
were faced with the need for fi- 
nancing war expenditures of up to 
$100,000,000,000 per annum — an 
amount materially in excess of 
our total national income in peace 
time. 

This, therefore, is no time for 
acrimonious debate as to what 
might have been done. But the 
facts of our present position de- 
mand that we return immediately 
to sound and time-tested stand- 
ards of fiscal conduct. We have 
used our fiscal reserves so lavish- 
ly that it will be very serious in- 
deed if we resume the deficiteer- 
ing of the ’30s in the decade ahead. 
We could afford to make mistakes 
with a debt of $25 to $50 billions 
but when the Government’s debt 
is $275,000,000,000 we must forego 


they might have been held to low- 
er limits, for nothing we can do 
|now can reduce them. But they 
|have left their heritage in about 
| $100,000,000,000 of new deposits 
jand circulating money in the 
{hands of individuals which, if 


comes received by the people in 
the years to come, cannot help but 
exert a strong upward pressure on 
prices. 


This new money may not all be 
spent in the near future; but while 
it exists the threat to price sta- 
bility will remain. It would cer- 


the circumstances if we were to 
add to the volume of liquid pur- 
chasing power by incurring fur- 
ther deficits. The time has come 
to turn off the spigot of unnec- 
essary Government expenditures 
so that we can, by balancing the 
budget, stop the rapid expansion 
of money supply which began in 
1933. This is the only way to make 
certain that we shall not experi- 
ence an inflation which would 
leave the nation’s productive and 
financial organizations prostrate. 


Budgetary Balance and Debt Re- 
duction Necessary to Give Fed- 
eral Reserve Freedom to 
Use Its Powers 





makes it difficult if not impossible 
to use the traditional instruments 
of quantitative credit control in 
stabilizing prosperity once it is 
reached. The Federal Reserve 
Board is charged with the respon- 
ibility for holding bank credit ex- 
pansion in check when prosperity 
threatens to be transformed into 
‘an inflationary boom, and for en- 





spent in addition to the current in- | 


tainly be asking for trouble under | 


The size of the public debt | 


couraging credit expansion when 
business is falling off. This, the 
Federal Reserve Board can do by 
changes in rediscount rates to 
make borrowing from it more or 
less expensive, and by changes in 
member bank reserve require- 
ments, or by changes in its port- 
folio of securities to reduce or ex- 
pand the ability of the banks to 
make credit availeble. But the 
use of any of these devices inevit- 
ably has an effect on interest 
rates. And, here is the rub. As 
long as the Government must bor- 
row to meet large deficits it will 
be fearful of any action which 
might disrupt the market for its 
securities, and the Federal Re- 
serve would not be free to use its 
powers to tighten money rates 
even though the economic situa- 
tion in general were urgently to 
call for restrictive action. 


With the customary instruments 
of credit control impaired the 
chances of checking an inflation- 
ary boom will be greatly reduced. 
Thus, constructive action to bal- 
ance the budget and reduce the 
debt has become imperative in 
order to restore the potency of 
these control devices. It is not 
too much to say that without bud- 
getary balance, debt reduction and 
policies which will encourage non- 
bank investors to buy securities, 
so that present abnormally large 
bank holdings can be reduced, the 
Federal Reserve Board will be 
powerless to fulfill its intended 
role of stabilizer of the supply of 
money and credit. This is a ser- 
ious matter, for a powerful cen- 
tral bank organization is an es- 
sential agency in the modern 
world. It is time now to restore 
the power the Federal Reserve 
lost when it had, necessarily in 
wartime, to consecrate itself to 
the defense of the price structure 
of the public debt. 


Debt Reduction Necessary If Pri- 
vate Enterprise Is to Expand 


Another reason we need not 
only to balance the budget but to 
reduce the debt substantially is 
that nothing less will provide a 
sound basis for enduring prosperi- 
ty. Under existing.circumstances, 
continuing deficits or a disposi- 
tion to regard mere balancing of 
the budget as the maximum at- 
tainable goal will inevitably fos- 
ter uncertainty as to the prospects 
for inflation and the safety of our 
financial structure. Such an en- 
vironment is not conducive to ac- 
tive business expansion. It fails 
to provide business men with a 
sound basis of confidence in the 
future on which to plan an ex- 
pansion in their operations, and it 
fails to afford investors a reason- 
able basis for judging business 
risks. It may well stimulate spec- 
ulation but kill investment in the 
true sense of the word. 





Debt Reduction Necessary If We 
Are to Accumulate Reserves of 
Borrowing Power for Use 

in Later Emergencies 


Debt reduction is essential also 
because we need to build up a 
reserve of borrowing power so as 
to put the nation in a position to 
cope with future emergencies. 
Many of those who try to convince 
us that “debt does not mean any- 
| thing” apparently believe that the 
nation will never again face an 
emergency where it will have 
need for the use of its reserves 
of financial strength. This is a 
|curious thing, for the people who 
_ breach this philosophy are in the 
/main those who have been in po- 
sition of responsibility during a 
| period which has been marked by 
a series of serious emergencies. It 
is difficult to see how they can be 
so sure that the programs they 
recommend for use today will pre- 
vent emergencies when the poli- 
cies they recommended in the 
past have only brought us from 
one emergency to another. It is 
interesting to note that the emerg- 
ency which was proclaimed dur- 
ing the bank holiday of 1933 has 























never officially been terminated. 
It is to be hoped that the nation 
is moving out of the phase of con- 
tinuous emergency; but it would 
be foolhardy to assume that we 
shall never gain have need to use 
our credit. We shall be in a better 
position to cope with difficult sit- 
uations as they arise, to borrow 
on favorable terms, and to borrow 
without upsetting the balance of 
the economy, if we have balanced 
the budget and have made sub- 
stantial progress in debt reduction 
during years of good business and 
high naticnal income. Nearly 
everyone agrees that once we 
have bridged the reconversion gap 
between war and peace a period 
of potentially great prosperity lies 
ahead. That period should not be 
allowed to pass without substan- 
tial progress in debt reduction. 

Every increase in the public 
debt increases the burden of taxes 
which must be levied to pay in- 
terest. Even at the low level of 
interest rates now prevaling, the 
interest charge alone is nearly as 
large as the largest tax revenues 
in any year in the vrewar period. 
Under such conditions as we shall 
face, it is imperative that we re- 
duce expenditures wherever pos- 
sible to lessen the tax burden on 
investment and entérprise. The 
interest savings from debt reduc- 
tion may be small but they are 
not negligible, and they are cum- 
ulative—every one makes the next 
one easier. 


A Pregram for Balancing 
the Budget 


A balanced budget in the future 
is attainable. I want to empha- 
size this, for it was only recently 
that the Secretary of the Treasury 
said the same thing and it was an 
interesting fact that it came as 
quite a surprise that anyone in 
the Government could believe | 
that budgetary balance was pos- 
sible. It is a fine thing for him 
to have made such a statement 
but let us not take too much en- 
couragement from it, for the Sec- 
retary made it clear that he would 
expect balance in the fiscal af- 
fairs of the Government only if 
taxes remain high; and he as- 
sumed a colossal level of expen- 
ditures. This same point of view 
is reflected in the President’s 
budget message. Lut taxes should 
be and are probably going to be 
reduced, for everyone knows that 
present tax burdens reprerent 2 
solid and impenetrable barrier to 
large-scale new investment by 
private business. The need is to 
balance the budget by curtailing 
expenditures, not by holding taxes 
at enterprise-breaking levels. We 
must gird ourselves for a reali 
fight to resst the demands «i 
pressure groups for increased ex- 
penditures and to stand firm 
against appeals to spend money 
for impractical and self-defeating 
programs like those so popular a 
few years ago. 


At this point it is appropriate 
to take note of the tendency to 
assume that our Federal Govern- 
ment necessarily must spend $20 
to $25, or even $30 billions per 
annum in the years ahead. Aside 
from the fact that in the five 
years 1936 to 1940, years rot not- 
able for the timidity with which 
the Government spent money, ex- 
penditures averaged $8.3 billions, 
it is abundantly obvious that we 
shall need no such level as even 
$20 billions when war-connected 
expenditures have been com- 
pleted. I submit that the Federal 
Government can limit its expen- 
ditures in the following rather 
obvious ways: 

(1) By planning military ex- 
penditures so that the country 
will at all times be able to 
mobilize quickly to fight to- 
morrow’s battles with tomor- 
row’s weapons, instead of main- 
taining an organization fully 
mobilized and ready to engage 
in global conflict at a moment’s 
notice. We should be able to 
maintain a high military po- 
tential, extend our system of 








military education, maintain a 
great iaboratory and experi- 


= 


mental organization to develop 
the most powerful weapons and 
the “know-how” to use them, 
and have a productive plant 
ready to produce the mechan- 
isms of war on short notice at 
an annual cost of not more than 
$3 billions. It is obvious that 
we undermanned our military 
establishment in the years pre- 
ceding World War II. Our 
average annual expenditures 
were only $700 millions during 
the period 1925 through 1937. 
But if in that 13-year period 
military expenditures had been 
$3 billions per annum instead 
of only $700 millions, we would 
have invested $39 billions in the 
military instead of only $9 bil- 
lions. Much of the talk of nec- 
essary military expenditures of 
$10 billions or even more per 
annum is as unrealistic in one 
direction as were our prewar 
policies in the other. 

(2) By replanning our public 
works program so as to elim- 
inate all Federal public works 
except those which can be jus- 
tified as aids to production. We 
should know by now that pub- 
lic works expenditures are not 
a sure-fire road to real pros- 
perity, that if such expenditures 
are undertaken when business 
is good they help to turn pros- 
perity into a temporary boom, 
and that if they are undertaken 
when business is bad they act 
as a cushion against the ill ef- 
fects of depression. Federal 
public works expenditures 
should be close to zero in good 
years, so that they can ru to 
as much as $3 billions in years 
of bad business, and it ought 
to be clear to anyone that with 
a debt of $275 billions we are 
not in position to finance any 
except essential public works. 

(3) By eliminating the super- 
fluous, unnecessary and costly 
aids to agriculture. Farming has 
become one of the most pros- 
perous industries in the coun- 
try and it is absurd for those 
who construct the postwar 
budgets to assume that the 
bonuses, subsidies and grants, 
which had some justification 
when agriculture was prostrate, 
should now be continued. We 
need a house-cleaning in this 
area and a few hundred mil- 
lions per annum ought to be 
ample to finance the indispens- 
able research and the regular 
costs of the Department of Ag- 
riculture, which today is greatly 
overmanned. 

(4) By subjecting govern- 
mental devartmental cost< to a 
searching investigation. With a 
debt as high as that we now 
have, it is time that the na- 
tion’s leading management con- 
sultants and efficiency experts 
be employed by a joint Con- 
gressional and Administrative 
Committee to make a thorough- 
going analysis of how Govern- 
ment costs can be cut and Gov- 
ernmental efficiency increased. 
This is no time for reshuffling 
Government agencies or for 
well publicized but generally 
insincere attempts to reduce ex- 
penditures. With a Government 
as far in debt as ours is at the 
moment, we need immediate 
action to assure efficiency in 
our Government. 

(5) By liquidating the insti- 
tutions of emergency credit, 
such as the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. They will 
not be needed in the good 
times ahead and, moreover, it 
should be remembered that 
they were designed as emer- 
gency and not as permanent 
organizations. They were not 
authorized to effect reforms, to 
take the place of existing fi- 
nancial institutions or to act as 
a club over such institutions, 
but simply to alleviate tempo- 
rary distress. They did an es- 
sential job and in times of 
pricic chonidithey re-occir. they 
may be needed-again. But the 
time has come to instruct the 
emergency corporations to 
liquidate ‘their present assets 
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and to cease spending the pub- | 


lic’s money until they are again 
needed. 

(6) By deferring establish- 
ment of a “cradle-to-the-grave” 
Social Security program until 
the nation can afford it. It 
would be only fair to extend 
the coverage of old age insur- 
ance and the range of protec- 
tion afforded by unemployment 
insurance to everyone who 
needs it; but the country would 
be well advised under present 
fiscal conditions to resist the} 
pressure of the Federal Govern- 
ment for new and ambitious 
social programs. Our people 
need jobs, not more insurance. 
If a program? such as this were 

adopted Government expendi- 
tures’ in years of good business 
would be under $15 billions, 
which would enable us to reduce 
the tax burden to a point where 
capital could come out of the 
storm cellar and get back to 
work. We could, furthermore, 
with corporation income taxes of 
about 20% and levels of taxation 
on individual incomes consider- 
ably below those of today, have 
receipts in years of good business 
of $16 to $20 billions or there- 
abouts. This would make it pos- 
sible to retire our debt at a rate 
of $5 billions or more per annum 
in good years and to hold the 
deficit in years of poor business 
to a figure not much larger than 
that, even though receipts were | 





reduced and expenditures in- | 
creased. 

Let no one tell you that budget | 
balancing is impossible in the 


years ahead. It will not be easy, 
but it can be done if we are de- 
termined to get our fiscal house 
in order. 


Reorganization of Budgetary 
Function Desirable 


The need is so pressing and the 
problem so difficult that basic 
changes in the budgetary practice 
of the Government and in the leg- 
islative procedure of Congress 
may be called for. Our present 
budgetary technique is inadquate 
in the serse that there is no 
agency in either the Administra- 
tive or Legislative Divisions of the 
Government which administers 
the budgeting function in the way 
that has become commonplace 
with well.managed business or- 
ganizations. In the Congress, pro- 
posed taxes are taken up “by one 
pair of committees, proposed ex- 
penditures are considered by an- 
other pair of committees; there is 
little coordination of their work. 
Expenditures frequently are con- 
sidered without relation to the tax 
revenues which will be available; 
taxes are levied with little consid- 
eration of the amounts that it is 
proposed to spend. With budget 
balancing so pressing a problem, 
some means for coordinating the 
activities of the appropriation and 
the taxation committees would 
appear to be called for. 

The budgetary situation in the 
Administrative side of the Gov- 
ernment also leaves much to be 
desired. To be sure, there is a 
Bureau of the Budget and it pre- 
pares for the President a docu- 
ment entitled “Budget of the 
United States,” which is full of 
figures and about the size of the 
telephone book for a city of one 
to two million people. But that 
report is little more than a tabu- 
lation of the expenditures which 
the agencies hope to be able to 
induce Congress to approve and 
an estimate of taxes which are 
likely to be collected if there is no 
change in existing tax rates. 
These documents rarely give evi- 
dence of@ay serious note concern- 
ing the need for reducing ex- 
penditures when a deficit is an- 
ticipated. This is not survrising 
since the Bureau is part of the Of- 
fice of the President and the Bud- 
get Director is appointed by the 
President. The Bureau thus is 

¥For a detailed discussion of 
the program outlined here, see 
“Prosperity: We Can Have It If 








We Want It,” by Donald B. Wood- 
ward and Murray Shields. 


not in a position to strike out at | 
administrative agencies, which are | 
always jealous of their activities 
and ambitious for more money, 
since the heads of these agencies 
were appointed by the President 
too. 

With Budget making so casual 
a process, it is not surprising that 
a budgetary balance—in those in- 
frequent years when it is attained 
—comes about mainly by accident 
and not by deliberate plan. It is 
time now that we plan for budget- 
ary balance and, while better bud- 
getary coordination between the 
work of the Congressional Tax 
and Appropriations Committees 
and the work of the Budget Bu- 
reau would be a step in the right} 
direction, little is likely to be ac- 
complished until there is a firm 
conviction on the part of both 
arms of the Government that we 
must restore balance between in- 
come and voutgo. 

Let me emphasize that contin- 
uous balance in the budget year 
after year is’ not necessary nor to 
be expected. There will be, un- 
questionably, some _ periods of 
business recession. when tax re- 
ceipts will fall off. It may be 
necessary at times for the Gov- 
ernment to undertake useful pub- 
lic works and to spend money for 
the relief of unemployment. But, 
it should be possible most of the 
time to have a budget surplus. We 
have had enough of deficits for 
their own sake, deficits to prime 
the pump, deficits to offset unbal- 
ance in savings and investment, 
deficits aimed at maintaining pur- 
chasing power and deficits to pre- 
vent depressions which are not 
even in sight. All these panaceas 
are self-defeating and none of 
them has worked, for depression 
and unemployment have continu- 
ed—until wartime—to be our lot. 
The time has come when we have 
no alternative but to try a more 
conventional device — namely, a 
return to policies of fiscal sol- 
vency; and I venture to predict 
that if we do so we shall enter 
one of the greatest periods of 
prosperity this nation has ever 
exnerienced. | 

I want to end this address by 
repeating the statement with 
which I started it: 

It is time to balance the budget 
and reduce the debt of the Federal 
Government by a vigorous re- 
trenchment in exnenditures: that 
is the categorical imperative of 
our time. 
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Veterans Taking Courses 
At N. Y. Inst. of Finance 


The basic courses of the New 
York Institute of Finance, de- 
signed for professional Wall 
Streeters, are being rapidly 
filled by veterans of the armed 
services, it was announced by the 
Institute on Jan. 30. Registration 
thus far for February classes it is 
stated exceeds by 10% the Fall 
Term total. Most popular courses 
are “Work of the Stock Exchange 
2nd Brokerage Office Procedure,” 
“Accounting Principles,” and “Se- 
curity Analysis.” It is added that 
the demand of experienced mar- 
ket analysts for Harold Young’s 
bi-weekly class in “Current De- 
velopment in Utilities” has made 
it necessary to schedule a repeat 
session on alternate Wednesdays 
following the Tuesday lectures. 
More than a hundred it is noted 
are registered in this class. 


G. S. Wurts & Go. 
Reopens in Phila. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Charles 
Stewart Wurts, Jr. and John Wis- 
ter Wurts have resumed the in- 
vestment business of C. S. Wurts 
& Co.. from offices at 123 South 
_ Street, after completing war 

uty. 








Harlow on Lazard Staff 


W. Frank Harlow has been 





added to the staff of Lazard 
Freres & Co., 44 Wall Street, New 
York City. 


The ‘‘Freezing’’ Cure 


(Continued from page 832) 


intellectual “weight” of the pro- | 
fessors involved. Nor has the 
Board accepted any such plan, or 
even admitted it for official con- 
sideration. The interest in the odd 
project is due to the fact that 
some freezing procedure, irra- 
tional and temporary as it may be, 
is the logical and inescapable se- 
quel if deficits should be contin- 
ued, cheap money rates main- 
tained, and at the same time price 
inflation should be “controlled.” 
By prohibiting the liquidation of 
the bulk of bank-owned paper— 
or alternately, by shifting that 
volume of bonds to the Federal 
Reserve Banks, and raising the re- 
serve requirements for banks pro- 
portionately—the Leland-Seltzer 
plan claims to accomplish the 
three-fold objective: to lower the 
interest rate in favor of the Treas- 
ury and at the expense of the 
banks (respectively, of their de- 
positors); to “restore’’ the Federal 
Reserve’s “control” over the 
banks; and to avoid the inflation- 
ary danger which the monetiza- 
tion of bank portfolios would im- 
ply. 

The Leland-Seltzer concoction 
would accomplish only the first 
objective: to cut substantially the 
bank’s income. But it would not 
stop the monetization of the debt. 
As a matter of fact, it “neutral- 
izes” merely a part of the out- 
standing bond volume. Savings 
banks and associations are 
exempt, only commercial institu- 
tions (both member and non- 
member banks) being covered by 
the project. Even the latter are 
supposed to keep a_ substantial 
fraction of their holdings in mar- 
ketable form, permitting its sale 
to the central bank. Many bil- 
lions worth of certificates might 
be turned into actual purchasing 
power, which is exactly what the 
project was supposed to avoid. 





Even the frozen part might be 
thawed out; the banks can sell 
their fixéd Holdings to the Federal 
Reserve, or rediscount them, to 
the extent that they lose deposits. 


Ineffective Sterilization 


Briefly, the “sterilization” of 
bank portfolios would be neither 
complete nor effective. It would 
crack when its working is ex- 
pected: if and when the credit 
structure, overloaded with bonds, 
should come under the strains of 
the vast demand for funds typical 
of an upturn. But the freezing 
project altogether ignores. the 
really urgent problem of “‘manag- 
ing the debt.” The problem is not 
the bank holdings, as the Reserve 
authorities seem to assume. For 
the time being at any rate, the 
banks are likely to hold on to 
their portfolios which provide 
them with badly needed earnings. 
Thé crucial question is, or may be 
soon raised by the federal securi- 
ties in the hands of the public— 
individuals and non-financial bus- 
iness units—amounting at present 
to approximately $100 billions. 
How much longer will these bond- 
holders wait before resorting to a 
major liquidation? With the banks 
and the Reserve System the only 
outlet, the inflationary impact 
of such a liquidation should be 
obvious. 


All-Round Freezing 


To be effective, the “freezing” 
would have to be all inclusive. 
The savings bonds, in particular, 
should be deprived of the 60 days’ 
redemption privilege. Short and 
long term paper in the hands of 
nonfinancial corporations,  etc., 
would have to lose its marketabil- 
ity. And that’s not all. If people 
are permitted to withdraw their 
deposits from banks and liquidate 
the cash surrender value of their 
policies, the whole freezing 
scheme would collapse. In short, 
everything has to be tied up if any 
single item should be immobil- 
ized: the American people will 
have all the money in the world, 
but they will not be permitted to 


use it. (“The money is ours, but 
we won't see it,” says an old 
bankers’ adage.) To be sure, se- 
curity markets and commodity 
prices must be frozen, too. The en- 
tire financial structure has to be 
put into an ice-box, so to speak, 
to accomplish the two contradic- 
tory objectives: of keeping inter- 
est rates low, and avoiding at the 
same time a run-away price infla- 
tion. 


An example may illustrate how 
one freezing leads to another, with 
the necessity of iron logic. Sup- 
pose the commercial banks would 
be put under the rule of 50% bond 
holdings against their deposits, in 
addition to, say, 20% immobilized 
in legal reserve requirements. 
Most of the remaining 30% is al- 
ready invested in loans, leaving 
a margin of 5 to 10% for credit 
expansion, including the pur- 
chase of new bonds. But in an 
industrial boom as is ahead of us, 
and given the banks’ practice of 
keeping “excess reserves,” their 
ability to lend would be exhaust- 
ed pretty soon. The customer 
looking for a perfectly legitimate 
mortgage loan, as an example, 
would have to go to a savings 
bank or an association, which in 
turn will find itself soon “over- 
loaned.” What then? 


The outcome should be obvious. 
Would-be borrowers searching for 
money would soon find private 
lenders, of course at much higher 
rates. In the place of banks, 
black markets in credit are bound 
to pop up. Nothing short of freez- 
ing the deposits could prevent a 
man from loaning his balance to 
another man. A Super-Regulation 
“W” might eliminate finance com- 
panies and kill all charge ac- 
counts, but it could not stop Mr. A 
from financing Mr. B’s purchase 
of a house or a car. The business 
of wildeat “factors” and userers 
would flourish. As to corporations, 
they would have to go to the se- 


liauidate claims and hoard the 
proceeds; they spend and lend in 
an inflation. That spending and 
lending can be controlled in an 
effective fashion only by deflatien, 
by reducing the monetary flowed, 
not by freezing it. 


(b) Seme partial and therefore 
ineffective freezing, directed 
against the banks, is most likely 
to be undertaken. It may pass 
Congress as an “economy” meas- 
ure (at the expense of the banks). 
It must be limited, however, be- 
cause any generalized action 
would create a run on the banks 
by depositors fearing for the 
liquidity of their deposits, and by 
savings bondholders on the Treas- 
ury. 

(c) So far, the Treasury man- 
aged to lower interest rates with 
the aid of the printing press 
(called open market operations) 
and other policies. From here on, 
major reductions can be accom- 
plished only by actually forcing 
the banks to hold bonds at un- 
economical yields. This is the 
prime purpose of the fortheom- 
ing partial “freeze.” The banks 
will try to recoup by grabbing at 
such long-term governments and 
high-grade corporates as are 
available, the yields of which will 
then decline, too. All-round de- 
cline of the long-term rate from 
about 2% to 14%% or so, and con- 
sequent rise of corporate bend 
prices (with high-grade munici- 
pals lagging behind) are therefore 
a “sure bet.” 

(d) That will not stop the 
monetary inflation caused by mere 
government deficits, nor the rise 
of the monetary velocity through 
the disbursement of accumulated 
corporate and private savings. On 
the contrary, it will promote both. 
Lower interest rates are a psycho- 
logical incentive to more deficit 
financing. The relief felt by the 
Treasury because a_ substantial 
fraction of its outstanding short 
maturities need not bother it any 
longer, is an additional induce- 
ment to further borrowing from 
the banks. Borrowing from the 





curity markets even for their 
short-term money, and the invest- 
ment bankers would get the prof- 
its—unless they, too, are put out 
of business or the security mar- 
kets are closed effectively. 


The British Pattern 


As so many other New Dealish 
tricks, the freezing concoction is 
not even original. It is borrowed 
from the British (who in turn 
learned it from the Nazis). It 
originated there in the form of the 
war-time device called deposit 
certificates: the Exchequer laying 
its hands on “unused” bank de- 
posits, paying an arbitrary 14% 
interest, that has been reduced 
lately by usage to 544%. Presently, 
the avowed intention is to freeze 
the deposit certificates, thus re- 
lieving the government from the 
burden of replacing or redeeming 
them, and providing a forced loan, 
in effect a perpetual one, at a 
fantastically low rate, which 
leaves no profit to the banks. Nat- 
urally, this partial freezing has to 
be supported by more freezing 
measures. Accordingly, the Act 
nationalizing the Bank of England 
gives the central bank the power 
to direct the funds of the big 
banks one way or another. The 
obvious purpose is to eliminate, if 
necessary, the competition of 
commercial loans with the gov- 
ernment’s issues. In addition, the 
Laborites are instituting an in- 
vestment board to supervise and 
check the capital market, evident- 
ly for the same purpose of freez- 
ing it, if and when, the dispersal 
of private funds should threaten 
to burst the dams of the price sys- 
tems. 

Conclusions 


A few practical conclusions 
emerge from the foregoing discus- 
sions: 

(a) There is just no way to 
control money’s velocity of circu- 





lation, short of totalitarian meth- 
ods which would end all economic | 





freedom. In a depression, people 


banks, or rather from the Reserve 
System, will become the more unm 
avoidable since lower interest 
rates will discourage the private 
purchasing and holding of gov- 
ernment bonds. As a matter of 
fact, the continuation and intensi- 
fication of the Cheap Money pol- 
icy will be one of the forces up- 
setting the “applecart”: it will 
contribute to the early dishoard- 
ing of the money tied up in sav- 
ings bonds, to the flooding of the 
commodity markets by excess 
purchasing power, and the infla- 
ting of prices. 

(e) Skyrocketing bond prices 
pour oil on the fire of rising stock 
and real estate values. Their ris- 
ing tide is further enhanced by 
the prospect of increasing mone- 
tary volume (deficits) and higher 
monetary velocity (dishoarding). 
That will call for measures to con- 
trol the real estate and stock mar- 
kets. The effect of the 100% mar- 
gin requirement is virtually nil. 
If Mr. Eccles gets what he wants, 
the lengthening of the “grace” pe- 
riod in the framework of the capi- 
tal gains tax—which is doubtful— 
the markets might “collapse” tem- 
porarily. A similar result might 
be brought about by a stiff sales 
tax on capital transactions. But 
given a highly inflated monetary 
system, all such measures would 
lead to the same result the Eng 
lish 100% sales tax on, luxuries 
produced: sooner or later,,prices 
rise so as to cover both, the capital 
gain and the tax on it. 





On Staff of Southeastern 
Securities Corp. 


(Special to THt FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA. — Con- 
rad M. Allen is with Southeastern 
Securities Corporation, 304 West 
Adams Street. 
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A Bonus Bond to Counteract 


E Bond Redemptions 


(Continued from page 830) 


billions in 1937-40). Now we 
have to squeeze out what we 
failed to do during the war. 
At the same time there is a press- 
ing need of rebuilding the struc- 
ture of our public debt. 

Soviet Russia did not hesitate 
to levy throughout its existence a 
heavy sales tax which used to 
yield as much as as $25,000,000,000 
in American currency (125,000,- 
000,000 rubles) in the budget of 
1941 (before the war against Ger- 
many). She invented also a quite 
ingenious system of public bor- 
rowing which resulted in the mass 
subscription by over 50,000,000 
persons in long-term government 
bonds. Even during the War Rus- 
sia’s several war loans (1942-45) 
yielded 87,000,000,000 rubles and 
every issue was oversubscribed in 
a few days. The secret is in the 
psychological device of offering 
bonuses to the subscribers. At the 
beginning of the War, in January 
1942, I submited a similar plan of 
a Bonus Bonds loan to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Mr. Morgen~ 
thau, but it found no response. 


Now we have to undo the mis- 
takes of cur War fiscal policy: we 
must absorb the savings accumu- 
lations of the broad masses and 
even to reconvert the War Bonds 
Series E, with their cash feature, 
into regular long-term bonds. 
Only the device of a Bonus Bond | 
loan will entice the population 
and at the same time mean the 
cheapest kind of a mass loan for 


, the Treasury possible under the 


circumstances. 


A lottery pure and simple, as 
Was proposed on several occasions 
in Congress recently, will neither 
yield sufficient money, nor be a 
fair operation since, as already 
Adam Smith observed, ‘“‘the world 
never saw and will never see a 
fair lottery.” 


Let us therefore try the system 
of a Bonus Bond loan. The plan 
proposed below is entirely my own 
composition although the general 
idea of it is influenced by the 
Soviet practice. As a new experi- 
ment let us begin with a com- 
paratively small issue of $1,000,- 
000,000. In case of success it may 
be and should be repeated. If 
there is not sufficient response the 
experiment will be limited to the 
paitry sum of one billion dollars 
and do no harm. No special bond 
drives will be necessary and the 
whole operation may be effected 
through the post offices although 
the banks will certainly be willing 
to cooperate. 

Under this plan $10,000,000 of 
bonds of $100 value, at par, will 
be issued on a 20-year maturity 
basis; the $100 series bonds may 
be divided into parts of five 
shares with the respective 144 par- 
ticipation. Every three months a 
public drawing is held, or a total 
of eighty drawings in twenty 
years, Thus, every three months 
a designated number of these 
bonds would be retired at a call 
price of at least $120, but a certain 
number of bonds drawn will be 
entitled to receive a bonus rang- 
ing from $200 to $50,000. In the 
course of 20 years 100 bonds will 


A PLAN OF U. 5. POPULAR BONUS BONDS LOAN—$1,000,000, 000 WITH ALL BONDS R 


be retired for a bonus of $50,000; 
200 bonds for a bonus of $20,000; 
300 bonds for a bonus of $10,000; 
400 bonds for a bonus of $2,500; 
2,000 bonds for a bonus of $1,000; 
10,000 bonds for a bonus of $200 
or double the purchase price of 
the bond. All the rest of the bonds 
will be redeemed for at least $120 
or with a premium of $20. Nobody 
ever “loses” and all are repaid 
with a bonus. 


THIS IS NOT A LOTTERY 
since on ALL bonds the principal 
will be repaid and in addition a 
premium of at least $20 will be 
given to ALL bondholders. Some 
will receive a very substantial 
bonus, however, and this extra 
compensation, or bonus, is made 
possible simply by splitting the in- 
terest among all bondholders. The 
possibility of “winning” a high 
bonus will be the chief attraction, 
and millions will subscribe. 


The table which follows shows 
the timing of the drawings and 
the number of bonuses paid at 
each drawing. Thus, for instance, 
even three months after the sub- 
scription you may get a bonus 
ranging from $50,000 down to $20, 
according to the results of the 
drawing. As soon as a bond is re- 
paid with the bonus, it is can- 
celled and barred from further 
participation. Of course, all bon- 
uses must be free from the income 
tax, be freely transferable, ac- 
ceptable as collateral, but not re- 
deemable before being drawn. The 
Federal Reserve will keep the 
whole (undivided) bonds free of 
charge and inform the bondholders 
in case of drawing. Although at 
first glance, this plan seems to be 
expensive to the Treasury, in real- 
ity it will cost only about 1.16% 
compound interest in 20 years, 
whereas the present Series E War 
Bonds cost about 2.9%. 


It was certainly a psychological 
mistake to assume that.the very 
high ultimate 2.9% interest rate 
of the War Bonds would substan- 
tially attract the man with small 
means: for anyone who may save 
only some $100 or $200 a year no 
great difference is derived from 
an investment at.one or two per 
cent and he will find more at- 
tractive the investment in postal 
savings oy life insurance.* It was 
the extraordinary drive, the patri- 
otic feeling and the ultimately 
most dangerous feature of cash re- 
demption that spurred subscrip- 
tion of most of the small investors, 
and not the high rate of interest at 
maturity. Therefore now the 
temptation to cash the bonds be- 
fore maturity is exceptionally 
great for the “small man” and we 
must apply exceptional measures 
in the form of the proposed bon- 
uses in order to keep the invest- 
ment for a longer time. An over- 
whelming majority of American 
families will subscribe to the 
Bonus Bonds, and they will be- 
come a favorite means of present- 
ing gifts on various family occa- 
sions. 

The diverting of money from 
the lower income groups into sub- 











scriptions to Bonus Bonds will 
have have the further benefit of 
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Tomorrow’s 


Markets 
Walter Whyte 
Says— 

|—By WALTER WHYTE=—“ 


Reactionary phase should 
stop within 2 points or so if 
recurrence of up trend is to 
be maintained. Rail perform- 
ance highly suspicious. 


Inflation is the big conver- 
sation piece. You can read 
columns upon columns ex- 
plaining what this inflation is 
and how it will affect you and 
your pocketbook. Among the 
arguments, or theories about 
inflation that apply to the 
market is the one that points 
a warning finger at sellers of 
stocks. It tells them that in- 
flation pressure is so great 
that any reaction would bring 
out so many new buyers that 
no reaction worth the name 
is possible. 

A 
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Another theory for holding 
to long positions is that even 
if one sold the cash would be 
practically useless. There is 
nothing around you can use 
the money for. 


5-Cent Roosevelt Stamp 
Now on Sale 


Postmaster Albert Goldman an- 
nounced recently that advices 
had been received from Postmaster 
General Robert E. Hannegan that 
the 5-cent denomination of the 
Roosevelt Memorial Series of 
postage stamps, the last of four 
issued honoring the late President, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, would 
be placed on first-day sale at 
Washington, on Jan. 30, the 64th 
anniversary of his birth. The 
advices also said: The stamp will 
be of the special delivery size, ar- 
ranged horizontally. It will be 
printed by the rotary process in 
blue, electric-eye perforated, and 
issued in sheets of 50. Across the 
top in dark face Roman lettering 
is the wording, “United States 
Postage.” 








curtailing anti-social gambling. 
Special arrangements should be 
made by which the present holders 
of Series E War Bonds could more 
advantageously exchange them for 
the Bonus Bonds than by cash- 
ing before maturity. Those for 
whom the subscription to War 
Bonds was a premeditated durable 


investment will keep them to ma- 
turity and I hope that these will 
be the great majority. But those 
who bought them simply in the 
zeal of cooperation and have little 
sense of regular investment should 
be enticed into the Borfus Bonds 
scheme. 

The Plan is worth while trying. 
ECEIVING A BONUS WITHIN 20 YEARS 


Number of Bonuses Drawn at Each Drawing (Each Quarter) for a $100 Bond 





mee Sie first 40 quarterly $50,000 $20,000 $10,000 $2,500 $1,000 $500 $200 $120 (A) (B) 
aw Ss rs 10 POD ick a 
each of the following 12 quar- ; 2 3 4 20 100 1,000 9,870 11,000 $63,376,000 
terly eee (following 3 years) 1 2 3 4 20 1 1 
each the ¢ following $ quarterly 00 1,000 29,870 31,000 47,812,800 
ts tha aie “amar dene Sy 2 3 4 20 100 1,000 30,870 32,000 32,835,200 
ma the weak ther er i 2 3 4 20 100 1000 69.870 71,000 8,784,400 
In the 63rd quarterly drawing._____ 1 3 os es RE bay on oo 9,994,400 
in ‘each in ee ——— 4 20 100 1,000 109,870 111,000 13,584,400 
awings (64th-74th)_______ 
In each dr thesfolswing yo 2 4 6 8 40 200 2,000 199,740 202,000 272,456,800 
Taw Ss Bre ED iets eur 
Dir the See eros ee nag --—-- 2 4 6 8 40 200 2,000 200,740 203,000 74,666,400 
In the quarterly drawi ng-———-- 3 6 9 12 60 306 3,000 1,000,610. 1,004,000 121.273/200 
Zn the goth, as) See sins 60 300 3,000 2,000,610 2,004,000  241.273.200 
e oS eR ia 3 6 9 12 60 300 3,000 2,826,610 2,830,000 340,393,200 
—— number of bonuses of each 
category in 20 years... 100 200 300 400 2,000 10,000 100,000 9,887,000 10,000,000 $1,226,440,000 


All bonds receive a bonus. 
quarter of the year for 20 years. 


(A) Total number of bonuses at each 


As soon as a bond draws a bonus, it is automatically cancelled. 


drawing. 


The drawings are held every 


(B) Total amount of bonuses paid in the respective period, 
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| As bits of abstract philoso- 
|phy these arguments sound 
_plausible. The trouble is that 
‘plausibility and stock markets 
have little in common. One 
of the reasons has to do with 
emotions and the other, a 
more practical one, an ap- 
praisal of the future. 

I think I'll leave the latter 
reason alone. I can’t foretell 
the future any better than 
you can. But I think I know 
something about market emo- 
tions and what makes them 
click. 
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The main reason why peo- 
ple buy stocks isn’t inflation. 
The word inflation is a handy 
excuse. The motivating fac- 
tor is profits. Show a man a 
chance to make some money 
in buying a stock and he’ll 
buy. Sometimes he may need 
some urging. In times like 
these the urging comes from 
around him. If he sits in the 
customer’s room he hears that 
_people around him are mak- 
ing money. That he’s in the 
customer’s room shows he’s 
ready to buy. It is what to 
buy that bothers him, and 
obliging customer’s men, or 
garrulous neighbors will glad- 
ly help him out. 


If he doesn’t spend his time 
in the broker’s office he can 
|still hear plenty about the 
market and the fortunes that 
are daily being made there. 
His brother-in-law, his cousin, 
the man next door, the barber 
and the bootblack are all 
making it hand over fist. It 
takes a strong man to resist 
all this easy money. The fact 
is that money is being made 
in the market, so it seems 
doubly hard to hold back. 

But the crowds who are in 
now are as stable as soap bub- 
bles in a breeze. They now 
have firm convictions that 
they won’t sell because (1) 
they don’t have to; they own 
them outright, and (2) all re- 
actions will be minor ones, so 
selling in the hope of getting 
them back cheaper is silly. 


* oe a 

In the past few days we 
have seen a sell-off. My guess 
is that if this sell-off increases 
there will be a lot of minds 
changed. The man who saw 
a ten point paper profit isn’t 
going to feel so confident if he 
sees it whittled down to just 
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two points; or maybe a loss. 
Wild-eyed talk about inflation 
will not satisfy him; not when 
he’s got losses. Nothing damp- 
ens bullish spirits so quickly 
as a reaction. 
ae at a 

Last week’s column called 
attention to the gap in the 
industrials between 199 and 
202, the averages were then 
about 208. Since then they 
have slumped back about 200. 
So far the dip is normal, so 
long as it doesn’t go more 
than a point or so under 198. 
If it does then the next point 
of resistance will be 194. The 
rails which also had a small 
gan between 66 and 67 closed 
it Saturday. Their action since 
then, however, has been bad. 
From the action of the gen- 
eral market it doesn’t look 
like the reaction will carry 
much further from here. Fact 
is that now it looks like an- 
other upswing—and I’m not 
referring to news. If upswing 
doesn’t come short of 198, 
look out for trouble. 

You are still long on three 
stocks. These are Baldwin at 
34; stop 33. Flintkote at 35%, 
stop 35 and Waukesha at 3244, 
stop 29. In the reaction of 
the past few days all three 
stocks have sold off. But so 
far they have held up com- 
paratively better than the 
rest of the market. I see no 
useful purpose in selling them 
here. I would prefer to see 
either a sharp reaction 
through the 198 figure men- 
tioned above, or a rally 
through the recent highs, be- 
fore any positive action is ree- 
ommended. Pending that the 
advice is: hold tight. 

te ue * 
More next Thursday. 
—Walter Whyte 

[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 
(Chronicle. They are presented as 
those of the author only.] 
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The Obligation of the 


(Continued from page 834) 


where to distort, to bore within, 
words and terms. That pollution 
has gone on apace in the United 
States until many Americans think 
that a Conservative is a Reaction- 
ary; that a Liberal is a left-winger 
equipped with mixed European 
ideologies; and that a Progressive 
is a nut. 

‘The Republican Party need not 
waste time disputing over terms. 


It needs to assert its own phi- 
losophy and its own principles 
under the term American and 


resolutely defend them. 

What is that philosophy? It, of 
-course, includes fidelity to the 
concepts underlying the Declara- 
tion of Independence and _ the 
Constitution with its bill of un- 
alienable rights. But since these 
fundamental liberties were es- 
tablished two things have hap- 
pened which require new concepts 
of freedom and new protections 
to freedom. The first is the In- 
dustrial Revolution. The second 
is our gigantic growth in area and 
population. 

The Industrial Revolution, de- 
spite its fabulous gains in living 
standards, threatened us with a 
host of new dangers to free men. 
The imagination of free men had 
stretched new invention across a 
continent: we had big business. 
Some big business undertook ex- 
tra-curricular activities in special 
privilege and vicious interference 
in the polities of free government. 
That was a new tyranny over free 
men. That battle for free men 
from outmoded laissez-faire was 
first fought out in the anti-trust 
aets and the public regulation of 
utilities and corporations. 


CIO Unions 

Today we see a gigantic growth 
of labor unions paralleling big 
business. And out of the extra- 
curricular activities of some CIO 
unions under radical leaders, we 
have another form of special priv- 
ilege and vicious interference in 
the politics of free government. 
That is again tyranny. Free men 
cannot permit economic tyranny, 
whether by capital or labor, any 
more than they can tolerate po- 
litical tyranny. 

Therefore, the concept of free- 
dom must include government 
regulation of: economic life. But 
if men are to remain free, then 
government must not dictate or 
operate economic life any more 
than it may dictate or operate 
spiritual life. It must remain um- 
pire and mediator. 

And this gigantic growth in 
area and poulation projects a 
thousand problems in government, 
economics, public works, health 
and education. Moreover, being 
born of the religious faith, our 
philosophy insists that as men are 
their brothers’ keepers they must 
care for the aged, the ill and the 
destitute. 


But if we are to maintain free 
men in this gigantic population 
and solve these problems, our 
philosophy must fully embrace 
the concept that man can accom- 
plish more by cooperation outside 
the government than by coercion 
ffom the government. It is this 
ceoperation among free men 
aligned to public interest that re- 
Iéases the energies of the people 
for creative achievement and 
abundant production. The tens of 
thousands of community commit- 
tees, local governments, labor 
unions, commercial associations, 
farm organizations and our host 
of other free institutions can do 
a; million services in the public 
interest every year which Statism 
will wither on the vine. 

There are fields where coopera- 
tion can be properly aided by gov- 
ernment, but government swollen 
with power and laden with bur- 
dens becomes something above 
and apart from the governed. It 
becomes the enemy..of the gov- 





erned increasing its prerogatives 
with fanatical zeal. 

To delineate the appropriate 
boundaries of the Government 
which preserve such a philosophy 
and principles is the task of the 
statesmanship for which his coun- 
try is waiting. 

One test of Government is — 
does it provide a climate which 
stimulates the proper initiative of 
men? Does it strengthen the mor- 
al rectitude of the people? Does 
it stiffen their self-reliance? Does 
it create a climate in which right- 
eous cooperation can thrive? With 
such tests the right and construc- 
tive answers. to our problems will 
be found. 

But by Statism it strangles them 
with uncertainties, fears and in- 
tellectual dishonesties which un- 
dermine their morals, their self- 


reliance, their confidence, their 
judgments, their energies and 
their cooperation. 

Such a philosophy and such 


tests would mean a huge house- 
cleaning of Statism from our Gov- 
ernment. 


We are told we must have a 
constructive program. What more 
constructive program is there in 
the world today than that of free 
men? From free men comes a dy- 
namic not a static philosophy of 
life. Free men generate new 
ideas, new inventions. From them 
comes change, reform and prog- 
ress. But there can be no change 
in the principles of free men or 
there will be no progress. 


A society built on these founda- 
tions and undefiled by special in- 
terest can command by moral 
force the confidence of all. It is 
only a nation rooted in this phi- 
losophy that can be a sanctuary 
for the oppressed, the protector of 
the exploited; the calm ‘tribunal 
before which men may articulate 
their differences and perfect their 
agreements. Reaction is foreign to 
it, for its motive and inspiration 
are to explore the _ illimitable 
means by which men can enrich 
the civilization to which they be- 
long. It is liberalism in the true 
meaning of expanding freedom of 
men. 
would conserve the freedoms we 
have won. 


The Republican Party owes it to} 
the American people to give them 
the opportunity to express them- 
selves flatly on this issue as they 
did against slavery in 1860 under 
Mr. Lincolm. I have no fear that 
they would not declare for free 
men rather than for the world- 
wide reaction today toward eco- 
nomic serfdom. 


The dangers to freedom do not 
lie wholly in our domestic life, 
they lie also in our attitudes to- 
ward freedom in the world today. 
Freedom has shrunk in the world 
as a result of our own policies 
born of our own drift toward 
Statism. Here in America alone 
remains the chance to preserve 
the concepts and practices of free 
men. 


Great as are the confusions and 
difficulties of the day, they can 
be overcome. The history of civil- 
ization shows that in many a crisis 
and time of confusion some men 
and women stood solid against 
error, firm for their principles and 
beliefs. They may not have known 
all the solutions or all the an- 
swers, yet if they stood firm until 
the furies had passed, they won. 
And to them rallied the spiritual 
forees which lie deep in the hu- 


man experience and the human| 2° 


heart. It was such steadfast Amer- 
ican men and women who carried 
the torch of free men through the 
confusions of the Revolutionary 
War. Again such groups stood 
firm and brought freedom through 
the confusions of war in Lin- 
coln’s time. 
Have we any less faith? 








It is conservatism in that it|~ 


| 








Republican Party | Municipal News and Notes 











With the fully taxable corpor- 
ate obligations selling at record 
low yields, and all types of Treas- 
ury securities establishing new 
highs almost daily, it is hardly 
necessary to search for the reasons 
underlying the present’ bull mar- 
ket in the tax-exempt municipals. 
The performance of these other 
markets merely serves to empha- 
size that both dealers and in- 
vestors are reconciled to the fact 
that an end to the era of easy 
money conditions is far from im- 
minent. 


Indeed, the indications are that 
the Treasury fiscal experts are 
committed to an extension of past 
policy of low interest rates, rather 
than to a reversal of the trend. 

This is evidenced in the grow- 
ing belief that the monetary au- 
thorities are wedded to the theory 
that the best interests of the gov- 
ernment dictate that the extensive 
refunding operations now im- 
pending be effected almost ex- 
clusively on a temporary basis. 

This, of course, eschews the 
pessibility of any material] vol- 
ume of relatively high coupon 
long-term obligations, thereby 
giving comparable outstanding 
instruments a “scarcity” value 
of considerable dimensions. The 
effect of this development is 
daily evident in the increasingly 
higher prices for the small sup- 
ply, as measured by the de- 
mand, for Treasury bonds. 

In these circumstances, the pos- 
sibility (or hope) that at one time 
was entertained among some in- 
vestors, of an impending halt to 
the mounting level of municipal 
bond prices has been largely dis- 
carded. In addition, there is the 


realizationyvthat the: volume of* 


local government securities will 
necessarily continue in short sup- 
ply for a much longer period than 
had been expected. 

With strikes in major indus- 
tries tending to further limit 
the already small supply of 
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At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
held February 4, 1946, a dividend of 
sent Nc and one-half cents (37%éc) 
per share was declared on the Common 

tock of the Company, payable March 
15, 1946, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business February 21, 
1946. Checks will be mailed. 


RICHARD ROLLINS 


February 4, 1946 Secretary 











THE BUCKEYE PIPE LINE 
COMPANY 
30 Broad Street 

New York, N. Y., January 31, 1946. 


The Board of Directors of this Company has 
this day declared a dividend of 9 (20) 


Cents per share on the outstanding ital 
stock, payable March 15, 1946 to shar ers 
of record at the. close ‘of business February 


21, 1946, 
Cc. O. BELL, Secretary. 











J. I. Case Company 
(Incorporated) 

Racine, Wis., February 6, 1946. 
A dividend of $1.75 per share upon ‘the out- 
standing Preferred Stock of this Company — 

been declared payable April 1, 1946, and 
dividend of 40c per share upon the quintemding 
Par value Common Stock of this Company 
has been declared payable April 1, 1946, to 
holders of record at the close of business 

March 12, 1946. 


WM. B. PETERS, Secretary. 





TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
dividend of 50 cents per share on the company’s 
capital stock, payable March 15, 1946, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 


| Sree 15, 1946. 
H. 


F, J. KNOBLOCH, Treasurer. 





basic materials, the chances are 
that a large part of the post- 
war improvement programs of 
local governments will remain 
in the blue-print stage for an 
indefinite peried. Necessarily, 
this will act as a deterrent to 
the incidental financing, al- 
though there will probably be 
some offerings made in antici- 
pation of future monetary 
needs, 


However, this will not material- 
ly alleviate the shortage of in- 
vestments in relation to the ex- 
panding demand, a consideration 
that is being currently reflected 
in the mounting price structure. 

The latest blow, incidentally, to 
the prospects of an early imple- 
mentation of the new projects and 
improvements long envisaged by 
municipal officials was contained 
in the large-scale dwelling pro- 
gram developed by Housing Expe- 
diter Wilson W. Wyatt and fully 
endorsed by President Truman. 
The program contemplates the 
establishment of a high priority 
on materials needed for its com- 
pletion, with the result that sup- 
plies for other construction pur- 
poses, both private and municipal, 
may be severely limited. 

Implicit in the housing scheme, 
however, is the possibility of a 
resumption of long-term financ- 
ing by local housing authorities, 
whose obligations are now highly 
regarded from an _ investment 
standpoint. 

Indicative of the tenor and 
course of the municipal bond 
field was the reaction of mar- 
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CHICAGO GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


Preferred Stock Dividend 


A dividend of 62%c a share has 
been declared on the 5% Preferred 
Stock of this Corporation, payable 
on March 29, 1946, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business March 14, 1946. Checks 
will be mailed. 


B. F. PARSONS, 


Secretary 
Chicago, Illinois, February 5, 1946 























S COLUMBIAN 


=) 
CARBON COMPANY 


Ninety-Seventh Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Directors of Columbian Carbon 
Company have declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of thirty-five cents 
($.35) per share, payable March 11, 

1946, to stockholders of record Febru- 
ary 25, 1946, at 3 P. M, 
pe GEORGE L, BUBB 
Treasurer 














COLUMBIA 


is GAS & ELECTRIC 
! CORPORATION 


; = The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividend: 
Common. Stock 
No. 44, 10¢ per share 
payable on April 4, 1946, to holders of 





record at close of business March 9, 1946. 
Dare Parker 
February 7, 1946 Secretary 

















ket to the recent offering of the 
$15,000,000 Maine Turnpike Au- 
thority 244% revenue bonds. 
These obligations, maturing in 
1976, were underwritten by an 
extensive syndicate managed 
jointly by Stifel, Nicolaus & Co., 
and Tripp & Co., and offered to 
investors at a price of 99.50. The 
market, however, speedily 
Placed a much greater evalua- 
tion on the bonds, with the re- 
sult that they are currently 
quoted at 102.10214. 


Rejoins Stifel, Nicolaus 

(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

ST. LOUIS, MO.—Jehn W. 
Bunn is now with Stifel, Nicolaus 
& Company, Imc., 314 North 
Broadway, after serving in the 
armed forces. 


With Walston, Hoffman 

(Special to THE* FINANCIAL CHRONICLES) 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.— 
John J. Gillespie and Philip D. 
Piltz have been added to the staff 
of Walston, Heffman & Goodwin, 
265 Montgemery Street. Mr. Gil- 
lespie was previously with Dean 
Witter & Co. 
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BRITLSH-AMERICAN 
TOBACCO COMPANY LIMITED 


NOTICE OF DIVIDENDS TO HOLDERS 
OF STOCK WARRANTS TO BEARER FOR 
ORDINARY AND PREFERENCE STOCK. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN ‘that the 
Directors in their Annual Report have 
recommended to the Stockholders the 
payment on the 20th March 1946 of a 
Final Dividend on the issued Ordinary 
Stock for the year ended 30th ‘a. 














1945 of sevenpence per £1 of 
Steck (free of income tax) and ie 
declared a first interim dividend on the 
issued Ordinary Stock for the year from 
the Ist October 1945 to the 30th Sep- 
tember 1946 of tenpence per £1 of Ordi- 
nary Stock (free of income tax) alse 
payable on the 30th March 1946. 


In order to obtain these dividends 
(subject to the Finai Dividend being 
sanctioned at the Annual Géneral Meet- 
ing to be held on the 18th February 
next) on and after the 30th March 
holders of Ordinary Stock Warrants must 
deposit Coupon No, 197 with the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York, 11 
Birchin Lane, London, E. C. 3, seven 
clear business days (excluding Saturday) 
before payment can be made. 


Both dividends will be paid against 
the deposit of cone Coupon only, namely, 
Coupon No. 197. 


Holders of Stock Warrants to Bearer 
who have not exchanged Talon No. 3 
for Talon No. 4 but have deposited 
Talon No. 3 with the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York in New York, in 
accordance with the arrangement which 
has been announced in the Press, are 
notified that Coupon No. 197 will be 
detached from the corresponding Talon 
No. 4 and cancelled by the Company in 
London as and when the dividends to 
which they are entitled are paid, 


The usual half-yearly dividend of 24% % 
on the 5% Preference Stock (less Income 
Tax) for the year ending 30th September 
next will also be payable on the 30th 
March 1946. 


Coupon No. 85 must be deposited with 
the National Provincial Bank Limited, 
Savoy Court, Strand, London, W. C., for 
examination five clear business days (ex- 
cluding Saturday) before payment is 
made. 

DATER, Cay 16th day of January, 1946. 

RDER OF THE BOARD 
LH, G. LANGFORD, Secretary. 
Rusham House, Egham, Surrey. 











AMERICAN GAS. 
AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


sa 
ae 


| Preferred Stock Dividend 


e ‘Ee ge “4 quarterly dividend of One 

Dollar Eighteen and Drecmenmertas 
Cents ($1.1834) per share on the 4%% 
cumulative Preferred. capital stock of the 
compeny issued and outstanding in the 
hands of the public has been declared out 
of the surplus net earnings of the company 
for the quarter ending March 31, 1946 
payable April 1, 1946, to holders; o 
such stock of record on the ks. of the 
company. at the close of business March 

46. 


‘ 


Common Stock Dividend 


e PRE regular quarterly dividend of 
Forty Cents (40c) per shere on the 
Common capital stock of the company is- 
sued and: outstanding in the hands of the 
public has been declared out of the surplus 
net earnings of the compeny for the quarter 
ending March 31, 1946, payable March _ 
15, 1946, to holders of such stock of 
record on the books of the company. at 
the close of business February 20, 1946, 


H. D. ANDERSON, Secretary. 
February 13, 1946. ci 
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Business and Politics 


(Continued from page 835) | their own sincerity or their own 


heed: ae cpg ee eg = ae. | lovin hee this practice of 
stogan, “Equal rights for all, spe- : 

‘ial privilege for pone” During gestern point ‘wan. in the we of 
e pas years the greatest in- . Phe: ~ 
jury to our industrial system has) radio. Here again the advertising 
taxing our people for revenue| in this very critical period through 
only, we have seen the revenue| Which the nation is passing, prin- 
department used as an active in- nea dln ga sme cakete 
REM OF SOC FEN: listen to many of these so-called 

Who Pays the Taxes? “Commentators” over the air to 
We have been taught to believe perceive where they take their 
that the burdens of taxation are’ stand on these vital issues. Most 
_to be borne only by the rich. It of these artful molders of public 
has become popuigs in,the politl-| open nicacenaing woward the 
; i ev i axes 
ly rte po ana ee 8 here’ businessmen who provide their 
is the greatest crime against every | Doy, Chenes, cry’ walleves “in 
: and chi i e 
Tinited States ss free enterprise I will name you 
; : .dozen who are deliberately dis- 
It is a fallacy to say that corpo- | ?°°° 
tations “pay” taxes—they do not torting the facts for their own 


ersonal gain—and abusing the 
—they collect taxes from the peo-| P. 
ple and transmit them to the Gov- right of free speech. You know 


: their names as well as I do—all 
ernment. The ultimate consumer ; : : 
pays the corporation tax in the busily engaged in tearing down 


price of every manufactured gt gg org Se re ae ache 
ticle he buys. nessmen, whenever we get to- 
For instance, in the price of gether, are “viewing with alarm” 
your new automobile—when, as, while, at the same time, our ad- 
and if you can buy a new auto-| vertising agencies or our own ad- 
mobile—there will be included the vertising executives are aiding 
cost of labor, materials, overhead, and abetting these detractors of 
and, last but not at, taxes, and American business! 
the same thing holds true for Th 
ere are many who throw up 
every other purchase made by 135 their hands Suaroivdertt and dis. 
million consumers in this country. couraged end say that business 
The higher taxes go, the higher ust go with, and not try to op- 
be Pail i a it and me: pgs Taal pose, this rising tide. They do not 
& of Living Wil go. US, think that any kind of advertising 
to a ete hands ny te approach will solve the problem. 
pe parceig POU SACHS VS AER They think that America is caught 
tion any arbitrarily set portion of in a world-wide drift toward so- 
aol ines it i fo ” Ager 4 eonzeig cialism — toward totalitarianism— 
. capable of pertorm~' which it is foolish to oppose. More 
ing its true function of creating and more, lip service is being 


‘ ; > | al 
more and more jobs in an ever given to the “Common man” who 


€xpanding economy! is now seen as coming into his 
Political Advertising own. yee peta Apps is - rf 
! |) come e ward of a great, all- 
te Bie ec A wt pen Mt ‘ pene powerful Welfare State which will 
vertising when it is applied as “undertake wo; Guarantee him “ job 
economic or social force. The 2° “el! as his future economic se- 

cts seem to be exactly the see curity. Those rights of the indi- 
verse when advertising is em-| vidual, which our ancestors fought 
ployed in the political sphere. | for so bitterly during the 18th and 
When it comes to selling the 19th centuries, are today suspect 
American .p © on..the henctite and under attack by the very men 
and vir & free enterprise who call themselves liberals. In 
System,’ stadmit that the CVe™Y country the trend is toward 


hs ..|the aggrandizement of govern- 
fesuls ave been somewhat dls-| ment and giving the ‘burenvcra 
erp made by the best advertising unlimited power. 

r 


ains in the country, during the yo pistinct Political Philosophies 


past decade, to write persuasive : ere: 
“copy” on this theme. By and The issue is joined between two 


large, these efforts have not meas-' “istinct political philosophies — 
ured up to expectations. The pub-! this new worship of absolutism— 
lic has remained highly skeptical ©@!! it communism, socialism, or 
even when great business and What you will—and that simple, 
trade associations have sought to °!d-fashioned Jeffersonian type of 
Win popular followings for slo-|4€mocracy under which I grew up 
gans like “What’s good for busi-. and in which millions of Ameri- 
ness is good for you!” cans still believe. 


Why was it that in this, the One group would place the 
most vital of all assignments, busi- | ™4Nagement of the national econ- 
mess did not succeed? Was it that 9™Y in the hands of bureaucrats 
the problem had been only super-' father than in the hands of skilled 
ficially studied or that causes of technicians. One would “national- 
popular economic discontent had /2¢” industry and finance and seek 
not been properly analyzed? There t© divide rather than create new 
was—and there still is—a strong Wealth. The choice is between 
Case to be made for the business ™€" who talk and the men who 
point of view—to be mtade, if you #¢* 

please, for sane and experienced: Do not misunderstand me; I be- 
Zuidance of our national affairs as lieve that the politician has a very 
against irresponsible promises by, important role to play in Ameri- 
demagogues seeking to capitalize can life. Our job is to keep him 
on popular dissatisfactions. wg, rightful place—not to per- 
: : mit him to become intoxicate 

Business Leadership Defective | with his new-found power "abd 
, But against the “smear” cam-' start messing around in economic 
paigns waged by the radicals—' affairs which he will never, never 
who falsely call themselves lib-| understand! 

@rals and progressives— business} We ought to look carefully at 
leadership has been ineffective;| the blueprints for this totalitarian 
too frequently it has either abdi-| state which is now being prepared 
cated or sought to play a game,for America. These plans date 
of appeasement with its critics.| back to before the war; they were 
Our business leaders, remember-| greatly accelerated by that con- 
ing what happened to their,prede-| flict, and right now they are being 
eessors after the economic collapse | pushed-ahead for early application 
of 1929, are often too timid or so, in the postwar period. Don’t be 
lacking in faith in their own} lulled into believing that Mr. Tru- 

















“case” that they fail to convince man has “fired” all Mr. Roose- 
the American public either of! velt’s radical advisers or that the: 


- ~~ . —— ~_— o-* 








country once more is turning con- 
servative. Our radical friends are 
biding their time. They expect to 
triumph with the arrival of the 
first sizable postwar depression. 


I do not believe a postwar de- 
pression is necessary. This eco- 
nomic collapse—so these prophets 
say—will be so far-reaching and 
so much more severe than the de- 
pression of the ’30s that the Amer- 
ican public will welcome the ad- 
vent of a new Socialist Welfare 
State. Some well-informed people 
even go so far as to assert that 
the present wave of CIO strikes 
has been deliberately designed to 
bring about a postwar depression. 
Plans for the rebuilding of Amer- 
ica into new economic patterns 
will be found in much of the CIO 
literature that has been published. 
Many of these proposals are in- 
corporated in bills that are now 
pending before Congress. 


Objectives of CIO 


The CIO has two objectives 
which are clearly defined. It 
seeks, first, through industry-wide 
strikes, particularly in the fields 
of transportation and communica- 
tion, to accustom CIO unions to 
the use of mass power, and, sec- 
ond, through employing pressure 
politics at the capital, to teach 
forcibly that members of Congress 
are dependent upon the voting 
strength of labor, its political al- 
lies, and its friends. 

Here is a list of seven bills, six 
of which the CIO-PAC groups are 
demanding that the Congress pass 
or face the consequences. Note 
also that practically every one of 
these bills is being actively sup- 
ported by the Administration. You 
may draw your own conclusions 
as to whether this is merely a co- 
incidence or reflects some deeper 
alliance. In every one of these 
bills there is a worthy objective 
and it is stated in language with 
which no one can disagree. 

I quote from a CIO pamphlet 
which lists these bills,. together 
with the CIO explanation for 
them. 

(1) Unemployment compensa- 
tion of $25 (maximum) per week 
up to 26 weeks (Kilgore-Forand 
Bill, S. 1274, H. R. 3891). 


Note what the CIO says: 


“President Truman’s program 
for Federal funds to supplement 
state unemployment compensation 
constitutes an emergency measure 
to bring benefits up to the level 
long recommended by the Social 
Security Board. Opposition to it 
has been based on a fear that it 
will make workers unwilling to 
accept jobs at less than $25 a 
week. This open intention to cut 
wages to substandard levels is a 
drastic attack on the American 
standard of living.” 

(2) Full Employment Bill (Mur- 
ray-Patman Bill, S. 380, H: R. 
2202). 


The CIO says: 


“The right to a good job was a 
key plank in the Roosevelt plat- 
form. To establish that right is a 
mandate of the people through 
the overwhelming victory Roose- 
velt won in 1944. The Murray- 
Patman bill makes this right a 
government policy. There is no 
question df taking the initiative 
away from private industry. There 
is simply a method of planning 
ahead to meet, by means of worthy 
public works, the gaps which the 
past three decades have shown 
private industry alone cannot pre- 
vent.” 

(3) 65c Minimum Wage (Pep- 
per-Thomas Bill, S. 1349, H. R. 
3914). 


The CIO says: 


“This measure, raising minimum 
legal wages to 65c per hour im- 
mediately, and 70c and 75c after 
a year and two years respectively, 
is the indispensable floor under 
purchasing power and _ living 
standards. It is necessary for the 
protection of millions of workers 





from misery and malnutrition, and | 


also for the prosperity of business | 
and agriculture whose products | 
these workers should buy.” 

(4) Permanent Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Committee (S. 101, 
H. R. 2232). 


The CIO says: 


“As manpower shortage is re- 
placed by growing unemployment, 
many employers are reverting to 
racist personnel practices which 
are one of the earmarks of fas- 
cism, Organized labor cannot tol- 
erate the reestablishment of a 
group of low-wage workers who 
can be used to pull down all labor 
standards. Non-discrimination in 
employment must be made a per- 
manent government responsibility. 
Congressmen must sign discharge | 
petition to have opportunity to 
vote on this legislation.” 


(5) Abolition of poll tax for | 
voting in Federal elections (H.R. 
7) (has passed House). 


The CIO says: 


“Two Congresses have failed to 
guarantee American citizens their 
elementary democratic rights, 
without the full Senate ever hav- 
ing a chance to vote on the issue. 
Poll tax politics and poll tax Con- 
gressmen are a stumbling block 
to every bill in the people’s in- 
terest. Senators this year must re- 
fuse to tolerate diversion, delay 
and filibuster which frustrate the 
will of the majority of the Sen- 
ate.” 


(6) Generous treatment of re- 
turning veterans. 


The CIO says: 


“The niggardly benefits so far 
provided by Congress for Veterans | 
of this war do not reflect the sen- 
timents of the nation. The Rankin 
amendments (H. R. 3749) to the 
“GI Bill of Rights” are only triv- 
ial improvements. The law must 
be amended to provide $25 per 
week unemployment compensa- 
tion, with $5 additional for vet- 
erans with dependents; to liberal- 
ize loan provisions; and to liberal- | 
ize several other provisions. We) 
also support a gerierdus ‘bonus’ or | 
adjusted service compensation. 

“We condemn all attempts te) 
divert the veterans from their real | 
rights by playing them off against. 
the labor movement and using) 
them to undermine collective bar- | 
gaining, wages and working stand-| 
ards,” 
(7) Ball-Burton-Hatch Bill (S. | 
1171). 


The CIO says: 


“Passage of this bill would de- 
stroy the National Labor Relations 
Act and the democratic principles | 
of free collective bargaining. It 
would enable reactionary employ- | 
ers to tie workers’ organizations | 
up in endless litigation and para-| 
lyze their efforts for better wages | 
and working conditions.” 


Now these measures, all except | 
the last one, President Truman 
is actively supporting. They fall 
within the power-politics program 
of the militant CIO-PAC organi- | 
zation headed up by Sidney Hill- | 
man. They constitute some of the | 
basic issues of the 1946-1948 cam- | 
paign, for which the preliminary 
skirmishes are now under way.) 
The nation has thus been put on) 
notice as to the economic objec- | 








tives which are being pursued by | 
these radical groups. That these 
objectives go far beyond the ordi- 
nary “demands” of labor in col- 
lective bargaining procedures has 
likewise been admitted by one of 
the CIO’s most influential leaders, 
Walter Reuther, who leads the 
strike against General Motors. 
Referring to that conflict and 
its significance, Reuther declared: 


“This issue is bigger than an 
ordinary wage argument—bigger 
than the corporation—bigger than 
the union. The current issue... 
transcends the narrow economic 





interest of labor and ‘management | 


and... gets to the very heart of | 


the basic economic problem facing | 
this nation.” 


|fesses the revolutionary 
behind the nation-wide strikes 
which now paralyze the country’s 
| industries, retard employment of 
| returning veterans and seriously 
threaten the entire 1946 reconver- 
sion program. That free enterprise 
is now battling for its very life 
was also made definitely clear by 
another socialist leader speaking 
at about the same time that Mr. 
Reuther spoke. This new declara- 
tion came from the head of the 
British Labor Party, Harold Laski, 
on a recent visit to the United 
States when he spoke with Sidney 
— and others in New York 
| City. 


Revolutionary Intent Behind 
Strikes 

That statement, I submit, con- 

intent 


Said Mr. Laski: 
“There is no middle way. Free 


enterprise and the market econ- 
omy mean war; 
planned economy mean peace... 
It is significant that only in the 
new world of Russia has the busi- 
nessman ceased to count. The day 
of the middle class is over. Their 
thought is bankrupt, their ethical 
values are obsolete, their dogmas 
an angry anachronism. A new so- 
cial philosophy is necessary for a 


socialism and 


new world. Let us admit that it 
can be born only of a new social 


order.” 


Take the legislative program of 
the CIO and these various state- 
ments; what do they add up to? 


Is there any doubt of the direc- 


'tion in which they point? 


They express the same contempt 
for the business classes, for the 
capitalistic system, that has led to 
the “Nationalization” of industry 
not only in England but in vir- 
tually every liberated country in 
Europe. 


The Challenge Must Be Met 


Here is a direct challenge that 
ean be evaded no longer. It must 
be met—not by appeasement—not 
by reliance upon legal defense 
mechanisms, but by courageous 
resistance to the further aggran- 
dizement of the power of Big Gov- 
ernment—to the power of pres- 
sure groups operating from within 
the very framework of govern- 
ment itself! Those who believe in 
America and American institu- 
tions must make a decisive choice; 
there can be no further retreat or 


‘surrender of principles that are 


fundamental to the preservati6n 
of our form of government and 
the rights and liberties of the in- 
dividual citizen! That choice must 
be made now because I agree at 
least this much with these radical 
groups: it’s later, much later, than 
you think! 

The first problem that requires 
decisive action is to correct at 
once an increasingly serious de- 
fect in our political machinery. 
This means that like-minded men 
must join hands and make com- 
mon cause against the subversive 
influences now at work in Amer- 
ica. Just as the effort is now being 
made, under the auspices of the 
CIO-PAC groups, to organize all 
minority and dissident factions 
into one dominant self-interest 
bloc, so the time has come when 
imaginary differences between 
forthright, progressive Republi- 
cans and forthright, progressive 


| Democrats should be resolved in 


a common Cause, 


Only thus can we remedy the 
existing weakness within the, two 
major political parties—a weak- 
ness which the pressure groups 
have so skillfully exploited! 


If a Political Action Committee 
for the Left is justified to strong- 
arm Congress into. aceepting a 
program like that of the C10, then 
a Political Action Committee for 
the Right, which will actively op- 
pose force with force, is no less 
justifiable. 

Let’s utilize the pattern adopted 
by Mr: Hillman’s followers and 
organize every village, and every 
city to counter these threats to 
true representative and demo- 


‘eratic government. In this way I 
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(Continued from page 834) 
sions on matters of the gravest 
import to the American people. 

This is not the occasion to em- 
berk on a detailed discussion of 
the terms of the proposed British 
financing agreement. 

But. I hope whatever the debate 
over those details—that the Con- 
gress and the American people 
will not lose sight of the funda- 
mental question of national policy 
involved. 


Issue a Political One 


I believe the issue is primarily 
a political one. 

If the Congress bogs down in 
discusing only what we are get- 
ting and what they are getting, it 
will be in danger of passing up 
one of the most important benefits 
to be derived from the debate— 
namely the broader aspects of 
American foreign policy. 

The great thing is that what we 
do shall be based on a consistent 
policy which the American people 
will support because they under- 
stand and approve it. 

The mismanagement of our in- 
ternational relations has brought 
us to the place where it is vitally 
essential to America to keep the 
British Empire a going concern— 
strong in a world concord of na- 
tions. 

Not to keep Great Britain 
strong would be to abandon the 
continent of Europe to Russia. If 
that happens, the weight of Rus- 
sia falls across Asia as well as 
Europe. 


Appeasing Russia 


Now let me say right here that 
I am not as much afraid of Rus- 
sia or of Russia’s purposes as a 
good many are. ’ 

We are dealing there with a 
strong people who have long been 
repressed in many directions by 
the outside world, and who now, 
feeling themselves strong, are as- 
serting themselves in unreason- 
able ways. : 

I think we should be patient 
and fair with Russia—but firm. 
Much more firm than we have 
been, in standing for those prin- 
ciples and those international ide- 
ologies which—as far as we are 
concerned — were definitely in- 
volved in both world wars. It is 
obvious as negotiations go on, 
adjustments must be made. Ad- 
justments on details, but not prin- 
ciples. 

By patience and fairness I do 
not mean appeasement. The peo- 
ple of the United States should 
be fully aware of the dangers of 
“appeasement.” Yet, aside from 
Germany, our foreign policy has 
been one of conceding today what 
we refused yesterday. 

Our foreign policy at Moscow 
was different from our foreign 
policy at Yalta, at the Council of 
Ministers in London or at San 
Francisco. 

At Moscow we conceded to Rus- 
sia’s demands that the Big Three 
write the peace—that she be per- 
mitted to dictate the peace and 
re-draw the map of Eastern Eu- 
rope and the Balkans. 


earnestly believe that we can get 
our country back into the middle 
of the road—awayfrom extrem- 
ists, of the left, or reactionaries 
of the right. 


Let’s create a new political con- 
sciousness among the American 
people that will overcome their 
complacency and inertia and unite 
them ‘intd. a militant citizenry 
against °}un- American, political 
“goon! squads” now attempting to 
regiménht our national life! The 
gulf between these two political 
philosophies—one that upholds 
American principles and Ameri- 
can traditions, and one intent on 
building up a totalitarian police 
state—that gulf is increasingly 
wide and unbridgeable. 

We cen maintain free govern- 





On Oct. 
said: 

“We cannot recognize regional 
arrangements as a substitute for a 
world-system. To do so would not 
promote the common and para- 
mount interests of all nations, 
large and small, in world peace.” 

That statement is completely in 
accord with the UNO setup. It 
is in line with what Byrnes tried 
to do last September at the Coun- 
cil of Ministers in London. But at 
Moscow he walked out on the 
UNO charter and the obligations 
we made at San Francisco. 


31 Secretary Byrnes 


The Argentine Policy 


Just ten days ago there came 
another shocking example of this 
administration retreat from the 
San Francisco charter and Secre- 
tary Byrnes’ Oct. 31 position. 

At the very moment Secretary 
Byrnes was participating in or- 
ganization of the UNO, the. As- 
sistant Secretary of State, in New 
York, in thinly veiled language 
urged punitive action against Ar- 
gentina, regardless of Article 33 
of the UNO. 

To quote the very informing and 
farsighted Washington news let- 
ter, “Human Events”: 

“Without mentioning Argentina 
by name, but unmistakably de- 
fining that nation as his target. 
Mr. Braden said . “there is 
nothing in the book of diplomatic 
etiquette that requires us to em- 
brace the enemies of our way of 
life.” Pulling no punches, he then 
made pointed rferences to the 
“typically fascist’ government in 
this hemisphere; compared its al- 
leged threat to peace with that 
of Nazi Germany; and argued that 
the Good Neighbor policy must 
not be construed as meaning tol- 
erance for an American republic 
which is governed by such a dic- 
tatorship.” 

“Apparently Mr. Braden did not 
realize, in making this speech, that 
‘he was attacking a government 
| which is a fellow. member of the 
; United Nations. His official de- 
runciations, as made public by the 
Department of State. come peril- 
ous'y close to violating the first 
' paragraph of Article 33 of the San 
| Francisco Charter, which reads: 

+ “The parties to any dispute, the 

continuance of which is likely to 
endanger the maintenance of in- 
ternational peace and = security, 
shall, first of all, seek a solution 
by negotiation, enquiry, media- 
tion, conciliation, arbitration, ju- 
dicial settlement, resort to re- 
‘gional agencies or arrangements, 
,or other peaceful means of their 
|own choice.” 


; *& % ck 





“Now, regardless of our obliga- 
tiors under the Charter, we are 
officially threatening a fellow 
member of the United Nations 
with punitive action.” , 

Why, if that is our fundamental 
policy towards Argentina, did we 
use all our strength and influence, 
, to get her into the UNO at San 
Frencisco? 

We were either wrong then— 
; or wrong now. 


Weakening Confidence Abroad 


It is simply another illustration 
of the complete inconsistency and 
expediency that is lowering Amer- 
‘ican prestige and _ influence 
throughout the world. 

The consequences of our ac- 
tions at Moscow, our policies in 
the Pacific, and Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Braden’s New York 
sveech, ere to weaken world con- 
fidence in our whcle-hearted sup- 
, port of the principles of collec- 
‘tive security as stated in the UNO 
chrrter. 

People are wondering whether 
this administration is completely 
iynorant in the concrete applica- 
tion of these principles and are 
confusing internationalism with 
imperialism—or whether the na- 
tional administration actions are 








, rot inconsistent but a definite pol- 


ment onlv as we—each and every 'icv of building an alternative to 


individus'—are prepared to rally 
to its defense 


the UNO. 


i. In any event, at the critical -ne 


| appeasement policy. 





ment of the birth of the UNO, our 
policies are bound to create doubts 
as to our confidence in its work- 
ability and as to our sincerity in 
abiding by its terms. 

Again, we reversed ourselves 
when we accepted at Moscow a 
contro! council for Japan, and the 
idea of an Asiatic commission. 
The worst of it is the Moscow 
agreement was so loosely drawn 
that Secretary Byrnes barely 
reached home before the argu- 
ment started over what was ac- 
tually the intent of the Big Three. 
It is already being differently in- 
terpreted in different countries. 
Thus, it already is another source 
of mistrust and suspicion that is 
the curse of the world. President 
Truman also“must have been con- 
versant with and a party to this 


In any event, no one can deny 
that our government on all these 
points has made a long retreat 
from its previously announced po- 
sition. If we were right before, 
we are wrong now. No one can 
claim the Moscow agreement is a 
democratic approach to peace set- 
tlements. 

To quote Phillip Simms, “To a 
vast majority of the United Na- 
tions the outstanding tragedy of 
the Big Three meeting at Mos- 
cow was the Anglo-American sur- 
render to the Soviet thesis that 
world rule belongs to the great.” 

* us as 

“Even France—not to mention 
Norway, Denmark, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Czechoslovakia and others 
—was banished from the Euro- 
peag peace table. Yet, from the 
point of view of the United States. 
Britain and free peoples every- 
where, it is highly important that 
France be restored to her rightful 
place.” 


* * 


“That world rule belongs only 
to the great was the foundation 
of Nazism and Fascism. It was 
against this conception that the 
United States entered the conflict 
against the Axis in 1940, more 
than a year before our shooting 
war began at Pearl Harbor. It was 
to abolish this ideology that the 
people of America went into debt 
for $250 billion and sent hun- 
dreds of thousands of their sons 
to die on battlefields all over the 
world. World rule by a few means 
carrying Nazi-Fascist-Communist 
totalitarianism from the national 
to the international level. Within 
the Kremlin, a few men decide 
who shall rule the Soviet Union 
and how. The 190,000,000 people 
of that vast country have no voice 
whatsoever in the proceedings. 
Once in a while they are allowed 
to put their cross on the one- 
party ticket which the dictator- 
ship has arranged for them.” 

oe * * 

“According to the Molotov- 
Byrnes-Bevin formula, the new 
world order is to be conducted in 
much the same way. First, in ef- 
fect, the Big Three will dictate 
the peace and allow the smaller 
powers to give it their okay. Then 
by means of their veto the Big 


Three will be able to control the 
UNO.” 


* * ue 


“World peace based on any 
such arrangement, declares Au- 
stralia’s Foreign Minister, Dr. 
Herbert V. Evatt, will not work. 
The attempt to make it work, he 
says in the January number of 
Foreign Affairs is largely respon- 
sible for the present world-wide 
pessimism and disillusionment.” 


instead of temporary. Military ne- 
cessity no _longér exists. My point 


ments, dealing as they do virtually | 
with the division of the world, | 


judgments are perilous. The dan- | 
ger is that they deprive the Sen-. 
ate and the American people from | 
considered decisions on foreign | 
policies acording to our constitu- | 
tion. 
We haven’t been very realistic | 
in our foreign policies. We have | 
allowed the “hallelujah” aspect on | 
the one hand and the forces of | 
hate and revenge on the other to | 
dominate our foreign policies. We | 
have built a roof without laying | 
the foundation that is prerequisite | 
of world peace—world organiza- 
tion or no world organization. 
The world, mystified by Amer- 
ica’s inconsistent foreign policy | 
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and.fearing we are drifting away 


ffom the UNO, and never being 
very confident of its success, is 
threatening to divide once again 


into spheres of influence and 


and made with more or less snap} power blocs that have always 


meant trouble and grief for man- 
kind. 


Must Work for World Equilibrium 
Therefore, we must attempt to 


| work out a stable world equilib- 


rium, In order to do that, Britain’s 
potency must be maintained one 
way or another. 

We have got to face the facts 
whether we like them or not. it 
would be a calamity, at this state 
of world affairs, if the spheres of 
influence drop to two major 
powers. Therefore, we must try 
to keep the British Empire going. 
We must bring back into the 
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Weakening Confidence at Home 


We see the same undemocratic | 
procedure slowly gaining ground 
at home. The agreements made at 
Casablanca—at Teheran—at Yalta 
—at Potsdam —at Moscow — all 
have the effects of treaties. None 
of them were ever submitted to 
the United States Senate. Exemp- 
tion was claime< bv tho President | 
because of ** be rapa r aI 
acter ar? . vy necessity. 
character proved to be perm u 
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NEW FILINGS 


List of issues whose registration 
§ statements were filed less than twenty 
days ago, grouped according to dates 
on which registration statements will 
fm normal course become effective, un- 
less accelerated at the discretion of the 
8EC. | 














SATURDAY, FEB. 16 


COMMONWEALTH TITLE CO. of Phila- 
delphia on Jan. 28 registered 20,000 shares 
of preferred stock, par $100. The shares 
are issued and outstanding and are being 
sold by present stockholders. The dividend 
rate will be filed by amendment. 

Details—See issue of Jan. 31. : 

Offering—The price to the public will 

filed by amendment. 
Oe eorwriters _ Waerrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane and Butcher & Sherrerd. 


AIRLINE FOODS CORP. on Jan. 28 filed 
a registration statement for $1,000,000 5% 
sinking fund debentures, due Feb. 1, 1961, 
100,000 shares of 52% cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock, (par $10), and 
90,000 shares of common, (par $1). 

Details—See issue of Jan. 31. 

Offering—The offering prices to the 
public are as follows: debentures, 98 % , , 
preferred stock $10 and common stock $6. 

Underwriters—Herrick, Waddell & Co., 
Inc., New York, is named principal under- 
writer. 


GABRIEL CO. on Jan. 28 filed a regis- 
tration statment for 120,000 shares of 5% 
cumulative convertible preferred stock 

ar $10). 

Ppetaile—See issue of Jan. 31. 

Offering—Price to the public is $10 per 
share. 

Underwriters—Sills, Minton & Co., Inc., 
Chicago, is named principal underwriter. 


SUNDAY, FEB. 17 


HIGGINS, INC. on Jan. 29 filed a regis- 
tration statement for 900,000 shares of 
common stock, par $1, to be offered to 
public, and 300,000 shares issued in con- 
mection with acquisition of property. 

Details—See issue of Feb. 7. 

O.fering—The price to the public is $11 
qper share, or a gross of $9,900,000. Under- 
writing discounts or commissions are 
placed at 90 cents a share, leaving net 
@prcceeds to the company of $10.10 a share 
“or a total of $9,090,000. Higgins, inc., 
wa: incorporated on Jan. 9, 1946. Andrew 
J. Higgins, acting on behalf of himself 
fn. associates, was active in the organ- 
“ization of the company. The statement 

ts out the company is not to be con- 
sed with Higgins Industries, Inc., now 
In statutory liquidation. It is intended 
Hisgins, Inc., shall acquire from Higgins 
“Industries Inc. a portion of its business, 
plant and property for approximately $4, - 
'238,000 in cash and 300,000 shares of com- 
mon stock, including the shares subscribed 
for by the incorporators, and 100,000 war- 
rant shares entitling the holders to pur- 
chase 100,000 shares of common stock 
({the shares of common stock and the war- 
rants being taken at an aggregate valu- 
ation of $3,040,000). The underwriters are 
miso purchasing from the company at 10 
cents per warrant share, warrants en- 
titling holders to purchase 100,000 shares 
ef common stock. The capitalization of 
the company is as follows: Common stock, 
($1 par), 2,000,000 shares authorized, of 
which 1,200,000 will be outstanding and 
200,000 warrants to purchase common 
stock all of which will be outstanding. 
Under date of Jan. 29, 1946, the company 
entered into employment contracts with 
Andrew J. Higgins and Morris Gottesman, 
for a period of five years from Jan. l, 
1946, at an annual compensation of not 
tess than $80,000 and $35,000, respectively, 
“lus, in each case, the right to share in 
uuy additional compensation based on 
bonus or profit sharing plans. 

Underwriters—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. 
heads the underwriting group, with names 
of others to be filed by amendment. 


BURRY BISCUIT CO. on Jan. 29 filed a 
registration statement for 100,000 shares 
$1.25 convertible preferred stock, par $20. 

Details—See issue of Feb. 7. 

Offering—The price to the public is 
$26.50 per share. 

Underwriters—The underwriting group 
is headed by Van Alsyne, Noel Co., 
N. Y., and Carlton M. Higbie Corp., De-. 
troit. 


YOUNG RADIATOR CO. on Jan. 29 
filed a registration statement for 100,000 
shares of common stock, par $1. The 
company is also registering 40,000 shares 
of common reserved for issuance upon 
exercise of warrants. 

Details—See issue of Feb. 7. 


Offering—The price to the public is 


$8.25 per share. Of 40,000 warrants to 
purchase common stock at $8.25 per share 
prior to Feb. 1, 1951, 20;000 were issued’ 
to stockholders on recapitalization and 
20,000 are being sold to underwriters at 
10 cents per warrant share. 

Underwriters—The group is headed by 
Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. 


REGAL SHOE CO. on Jan. 29 filed a 
registration statement for 425,000 shares 
of common stock, $1 par, of which 325,000 
shares are being presently offered for 


sale for cash and 100,000 shares are re- 
served for issuance upon the exercise of 


Offering—The price to the public is $6 
per share. In addition to the 300,000 
shares being offered by the underwriters, 
the company is selling 25,000 shares direct. 

Underwriters—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. 
and Cohu & Torrey are named principal 
underwriters. 


UNITED STATES RADIATOR CORP. on 
Jan. 29 filed a registration statement for 
92,344 shares of common stock, par $1. 
Details—See issue of Feb. 7. 
Offering—The company has granted to 
holders of its common stock rights to sub- 
scribe for not exceeding 92,344 shares of 
common at $11 per share at the rate of 
one mew share for each 2'2 shares held. 
Unsubscribed shares will be purchased by 
underwriters and offered to the public at 
a price to be filed by amendment. 
Underwriters—White, Weld & Co. named 
principal underwriters. 


MORRIS PLAN CORP. OF AMERICA on 
Jan. 29 filed a registration statement for 
100,000 shares of preferred stock, series A, 
with common stock purchase warrants at- 
tached, par $1, and 150,000 shares of com- 
mon, 10 cents par value. The dividend 
rate on the preferred will be filed by 
amendment. The statement covers 200,- 
000 additional shares of common reserved 
against warrants. 

Details—See issue of Feb. 7. 
Offering—tThe price to the public will be 
filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. 


LOGANSPORT DISTILLING CO., INC., 
on Jan. 29 filed a registration statement 
for 185,000 shares common stock, $1 par. 
Details—See issue of Feb. 7 
Offering—tThe price to the 
filed by amendment. 


public will be 


Un@erwriters— Lehman Brothers head 
the underwriting group. 
MONDAY, FEB. 18 
UNIVERSAL PICTURES CO., INC., on 


Jan. 30 filed a registration statement for 
60,000 shares of 4%% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, par $100. 

Details—See issue of Feb. 7. ; 
Offering—The price to the public will be 
filed by amendment. 
Un@erwriters—Dillon, Read & Co., Inc. 
heads the underwriting group. 


M. LOWENSTEIN & SONS, INC., on Jan. 
30 filed a registration statement for 475,- 
000 shares of common, par $1, 80,000 
shares of cumulative preferred, series A, 
par $100 and common stock purchase War- 





rants to purchase 50,000 shares of com- 
mon. The company is offering 49,017 
shares of preferred. 

Details—See issue of Feb. 7. ? 
|. Offering—The prices will “be filed by 
amendment. 

Underwriters—Eastman, Dillon & Co. 


WEDNESDAY, FEB. 20 


BURLINGTON MILLS CORP. on Feb. 1 
filed a registration statement for 50,000 
shares of preferred stock, par $100, and 
100,000 shares of convertible second pre- 
ferred, par $100. The dividend rates will 
be filed by amendment. 

Details—See issue of Feb. 7. 

Offering—The 100,000 shares of con- 
vertible second preferred will be initially 
offered by the corporation to holders of 
its common stock in the ratio of three- 
fiftieths of a share of convertible pre- 
ferred for each share of common held of 
record on Feb. 14, 1946, at a price to be 
filed by amendment. The underwriters 
will purchase any shares of convertible 
preferred not subscribed for and offer 
them algng with the 50,000 shares of pre- 
ferred at prices to be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters — Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
head the underwriting group. 


SATURDAY, FEB. 23 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. on Feb. 4 
filed a registration statement for 119,400 
shares of common stock, par $5 and 10,000 
common stock purchase warrants. The 
shares registered include 70,000 shares 
being sold by the company, 39,400 being 
sold by certain stockholders and 10,000 
issuable on exercise of warrants. 

Details—See issue of Feb. 7. 

Offering—The offering includes 109,400 
shares of common on which the price to 
the public will be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—Reynolds & Co. heads the 
group. 


STANDARD MILLING CO. on Feb. 4 
filed a registration statement for $2,500,000 
15-year sinking fund debentures, due Feb. 
1, 1961, and 357,500 shares of common, par 
$1. The interest rate will be filed by 
amendment. 

Details—See issue of Feb. 7. 

Offering—The offering prices to the 
public of the debentures and common 
shares will be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—Stone & Webster Securi- 
ties Corporation is named principal under- 
writer. 


UNION WIRE ROPE CORP. on Feb. 4 
filed a registration statement for 42/000 
shares capital stock, without par value. 

Details—See issue of Feb. 7. 

Offering—The company will offer the 
42,000 shares for a period of two weeks 
after the effective date of their registra- 
tion for sale to stockholders at the price 
of $15.50 per share. The shares not pur- 
chased by the stockholders will be offered 
for sale to the public by the underwriter 
at the same price of $15.50 per share. 





warrarts. 
Details—See issue of Feb. 7. 


Undervwriters—P. W. Brooks & Co., Inc., 
New York. ect 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS 
CORP. on Feb. 4 filed a registration state- 
ment for 379,894 shares of common stock 
(no par). 

Detaits—See issue of Feb. 7. 

Offering—The stock is being offered by 
the company for subscription to the hold- 
ers of its common stock, pro rata, at the 
rate of one-sixth of one share for each 
share held at a price to be filed by amend- 
ment. Unsubscribed shares will be offered 
to the public by underwriters at a price 
to be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—The group is headed by 
Glore, Forgan & Co. and Harriman Ripley 
& Co., Inc. 


CITY OF MONTREAL, CANADA on Feb. 
4 registered $85,980,000 debentures, dated 
Feb. 1, 1946, to mature serially in various 
amounts on Nov. 1 of each year 1947 
through 1975. The interest rate will be 
filed by amendment. 

Details——See issue of Feb. 7. 

Offering—tThe offering price to the pub- 
lic will be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—The principal underwrit- 
ers are Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc., 
Smith, Barney & Co., First Boston Corpo- 
ration, Dominion Securities Corporation, 
Wood, Gundy & Co., Inc., A. E. Ames & 
Co., Inc. and McLeod, Young; Weir, Inc. 


MONDAY, FEB. 25 


ALLIED STORES CORP. has filed a reg- 
istration statement for 257,840 shares of 
common stock, without par value. 


Address — 1440 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. 

Business — Holding company owning 
various subsidiaries which operate de- 


partment stores and smaller stores classi- 
fied as junior department stores or 
specialty shops. 

Offering—The 257,840 shares of common 
are being offered by the company for 
subscription to the holders of its common 
stock at the rate of one share for each 
seven shares held at a price to be filed 
by amendment. The unsubscribed shares 
will be sold to underwriters who will offer 
them .to the public at a price to be filed 
by amendment. 

Proceeds —— The net proceeds will be 
added to the general funds of the com- 
pany .and used for additional working 
capital required by increases in custom- 
ers’ deferred payment accounts arising 
from the sale of household appliances, 
etc., possible acquisition of additional de- 
partment stores, improvements to present 
stores, etc. 

Underwriters — Lehman Brothers, 
York, heads the underwriting group. 

Registration Statement No. 2-6142. Form 


New 


8-1. (2-6-46). 
TUESDAY, EEB. 26 
RAILWAY & LIGHT SECURITIES CO. 


has filed a registration for 20,392 shares 


of 4% cumulative convertible preferred 
stock, par $100. 

Address— 49 Federal Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

Busimess—Closed-end investment com- 
pany. 

Offering—-The company is issuing to 


the holders of its common stock rights to 
20,392 shares of convertible preferred 
stock on the basis of one share for each 
8 shares of common held at a price to be 
filed by amendment. 

Purpose — The 20,392 shares of con- 
vertible preferred are being issued for the 
purpose of refunding the outstanding 21,- 
136 shares of 6% preferred stock, series 
A, which will be called for redemption at 
$125 per share plus accrued dividends. 
Under certain conditions the company will 
accept shares of 6% preferred stock, series 
A, in the ratio of four shares accom- 
panied by 40 rights in exchange for five 
Shares of 4% cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock. Any stock not taken upon 
the exercise of rights will be sold to the 
public at a price to be filed by amend- 
ment. 

Underwriters—To be filed by amend- 
ment. 

Registration Statement No. 2-6143. Form 
S-4 (2-7-1946). 


OKLAHOMA GAS & ELECTRIC CO. has 
filed a registration statement for 675,000 
Shares of 4% cumulative preferred stock, 
par $20. 


Address—321 North Harvey Street, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 


Business—Public utility. 


Offering—The company intends to call 
for redemption its outstanding 146,478 
shares of .7% cumulative preferred stock, 
par $100. The old preferred is redeemable 
at $125 per share plus dividends. The 
company is granting to such holders the 
right to receive the redemption price of 
their shares of old preferred by the de- 
livery of six shares of 4% new preferred 
for each share of old preferred. As the 
amount of new preferred will be limited 
to 675,000 shares, the right is limited to 
holders of old preferred who first deposit 
an aggregate of 112,500 shares (76.8%) 
of the old preferred. The holders of the 
remaining 33,978 shares (23.2%) of old 
preferred will be required to take the re- 
demption price of their shares in cash. 
The redemption price of the 33,978 shares 
of old preferred is $4,247,250, exclusive of 
accrued divi@eads, and the company has 
made a commitment for a bank loan of 
$4,200,000. The plans of the company 
contemplate that such cash be eventually 
provided through the sale at competitive 
bidding of 140,000 additional shares of 
its common stock at the same time as the 
company’s parent, Standard Gas & Elec- 








tric Co., makes its contemplated sale, at 
competitive bidding, of all of the common 
stock of Oklahoma owned by it. 


Purpose—To refinance preferred stock. 
Dealer-Manager—The company will make 
an agreement with a dealer-manager to 
form and manage a group of security 
dealers to obtain acceptances of the op- 
tional right. 

Registration Statement No. 2-6144. Form 
S-l. (2-7-1946). 


WEDNESDAY, FEB. 27 


CINCINNATI MILLING MACHINE CoO. 
has filed a. registration statement for 
230,000 shares of common stock, par $10. 
Of the totai 116,887 are being sold by the 
company to the underwriters, and 113,113 


Shares are being sold by certain stock- 
holders. 

Address 4701 *Marburg Avenue, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Business —— Machine tools and related 
machinery and products. 

Offering—-The price to the public will 


be filed by amendment. 
Proceeds—-Company will use its share of 
the proceeds to restore to its treasury 
funds expended for capital purposes during 
the past six months as follows: $2,115,378 
for the redemption on Oct. 15, 1945, at 
110 plus accrued dividends, of the 18,972 
shares of 6‘) cumulative preferred, par 
$100; approximately $400,000 for machin- 
ery, equipment, etc., and balance for gen- 
eral corporate purposes. The net pro- 
ceeds from the remaining shares will go 
to the selling stockholders. 
Underwriters—Union Securities Corpora- 
tion heads the underwriting group. 
Registration Statement No. 2-6145. Form 
A-2. (2-8-1946). 


ALABAMA POWER COMPANY has filed 
a registration statement for 300,000 shares 
of 4.20% preferred stock, par $100, cumu- 
lative from April 1, 1946. 
Address—600 North 18th Street, Birm- 
ingham, Ala. 
Business—Public utility. 
Offering—-The company proposes to issue 
not more than 300,000 shares of new pre- 
ferred, par $100, at dividend rate of 4.20’, 
which will be offered in exchange to the 
holders of its outstanding 355,876 shares 
of preferred, consisting of 159,575 shares 
$7 dividend stock, 170,456 shares $6 and 
25,845 shares $5 preferred, all without 
par value, on the basis of one share of 
new preferred and $10 in cash for each 
Share of $7 preferred, and one share of 
new preferred for each share of $6 and 
$5 preferred exchanged, plus cash divi- 
dend adjustments. Any shares not ex- 
changed will be redeemed at the redemp- 
tion prices of $115 for the $7 and $105 
for the $6 and $5 preferred. If more than 
300,C00 shares of old preferred are de- 
posited for exchange, the company will 
allot shares up to 25 shares in full and 
pro rate shares deposited by a single 
holder in excess of 25 shares. The com- 
pany also plans to sell to banks $7,600,000 
notes and use the proceeds to reimburse 
its treasury for prepayment on Dec. 31, 
1945, of $2,250,000 2%‘ notes and to 
provide a portion of the funds required in 
connection with the proposed exchange 
and redemption of its old preferred stock. 
Dealer-Manager—-The company has re- 
tained Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane as dealer-manager to manage a 
group of securities dealers to obtain ac- 
ceptances of the exchange offer. 
Registration Statement No. 2-6146. Form 
S-1. (2-8-1946). 


CHERRY-BURRELL CORP. has filed a 
registration statement for 40,000 shares 
of cumulative preferred stock, par $100. 
The dividend rate will be filed by amend- 
ment. 

Address — 427 West 
Chicago, Ill. 

Business—Processing machinery, equip- 
ment and supplies for the dairy industry. 

Offering—The company is offering 13,- 
549 of the 40,000 shares of preferred to 
the holders of its 13,549 shares of 5% 


Randolph Street, 


dividend series preferred in an -oppor- 
tunity to exchange their shares for new 
preferred on a share for share basis plus 


a cash adjustment. The exchange offer 
is a step in a plan of recapitalization of 
the company, in pursuance of which 26,451 
shares of the preferred, together with the 
shares not issued in exchange for old 
preferred, are to be sold to underwriters 
who will offer them to the public at a 
price to be filed by amendment. 

Proceeds—The net proceeds from the 
issue of the 40,000 shares will be used for 
new plant construction, for acquisition of 
additional machinery and equipment, for 
exchange or for redemption of the 5% 
dividend series preferred and for working 
capital. The approximate expenditures 
contemplated include $1,300,000 for con- 
struction of an additional factory building 
at Cedar Rapids, Iowa; $500,000 for new 
machinery and equipment; $1,422,645 for 
exchange for or redemption of the 5% 
preferred, exclusive of accrued dividends; 
$300,000 for additional plant facilities at 
Little Falls, N. ¥., and balance for work- 
ing capital. 

Underwriters -—— The Illinois Company, 
Chicago, heads the underwriting group. 

Registration Statement No. 2-6147. Form 
S-1. (2-8-1946). 


DALLAS YELLOW KNIFE GOLD MINES, 
LTD., has filed a registration statement 
for 300,000 shares of capital stock, par $1. 

A@dress—-356 Bay Street, Toronto, On- 
tario, Canada. 

Business—Mining. 

Offering—The 300,000 shares are of- 
fered at a price of 50 cents per share. 
These share are offered as a speculation. 

Proceeds—The proceeds will be used to 





i 


Underwriter—Mark Daniels, 1840 Mor- 
ris Building, Philadelphia, Pa.. and 371 
Bay Street, is named underwriter, with 
commision of 30% and 5% additional 
allowance to cover advertising and travel- 
ing expenses. 


Registration Statement No. 2-6148. Form 
’ 


S-1l. (2-8-1946). 

CHAIN STORE INVESTMENT CORP. 
has filed a _ registration statement for 
15,000 shares of 442% cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock, par $50 and 
100,000 shares of common, par 10 cents. 

Address —-50 Congress Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

Business — Closed-end, non-diversified, 


management investment company, with 
reservation to change from a non-diversi- 


fied to a diversified investment company. 
Offering—The 15,000 shares of 414% 
cumulative convertible preferred will be 


offered to the public by underwriters at 
a price to be filed by amendment. The 
100,000 Shares of common stock are im- 
itially being offered by the corporation 
for subscription by its present common 
stockholders at a price to be filed by 
amendment. The unsubscribed balance of 
common will be offered to the public by 
underwriters at a price to be filed by 
amendment. The common stock will be 
offered to present common stockholders at 
a price of 50 cents per share under the 
public offering price. 

Proceeds—The net proceeds will first 
be applied ‘to the redemption of the old 
preferred stock, which is to be called for 
redemption as a part of the proposed {fi- 
nancing. This will require the sum of 
$230,475, representing the redemption price 
of $105 per share on the 2,195 shares out- 
Standing, plus accrued dividends. The re- 
mainder of the proceeds will go to the 
treasury of the corporation, and become 
available for investment by the corporation. 


Underwriters— As to the preferred, 
Childs, Jeffries & Thorndike, Inc. ahd 
H. C. Wainwright & Co., and as to the 
common, First Colony Corp. 

Registration Statement No. 2-6149. Porm 
S-4. (2-8-46). 


SCRANTON-SPRING BROOK WATER 
CO. has filed a registration statement for 
$23,500,000 first mortgage bonds, due 
March 15, 1976, and 100,000 shares of 
cumulative preferred stock, par $100. The 
interest and dividend rates will be fifed 
by amendment. 

Address —30 North Franklin 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Business—-Operating public utility. 


Offering—The bonds and preférred stock 
will be sold at competitive bidding and 
the offering price filed by amendment. 


Proceeds—The net proceeds from the 
Sale of the bonds and preferred stock, 
and from a two-year bank loan at 2% of 
$1,000,000, together with general funds of 
the company to the extent required, will 
be applied to the redemption at 101 on 
Sept. 1, 1946, of $10,961,000 first mortgage 
4%2% gold bonds; to the redemption at 
105 on Oct. 1, 1946, of $7,800,000 first 
refunding mortgage 5% gold bonds: to 
the redemption at 102 on Aug. 1, 1946) of 
$12,930,500 first mortgage and refunding 


Street, 


5% gold bonds series A, and to the’ re- 
demption at 103 on June 1, 1946, of 
$2,016,500 first mortgage and refunding 


5“- gold bonds series B, which, with in- 
terest, will approximate $35,325,208. 


Underwriters—-The names of the under- 
writers will be filed by amendment. 

Nete—The company said it will, upon 
the request of Federal Water & Gas Corp., 
its parent, file a registration statement 
with respect to 1,000,000 shares of common 
stock, or such part thereof as may here- 
after be offered by Federal Water & Gas 
Corp., and that Federal is subject to an 
order of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission to divest itself of all interest in 
Scranton-Spring Brook. 


Registration Statement No. 2-6150. Form 
S-]. (2-8-46). 


MERCK & CO., INC., has filed a regis- 
tration statement for 120,000 shares of 
cumulative preferred, without par value, 
and 118,000 shares of common, par $1. 
Of the common, 18,000 shares are being 
sold by certain stockhoiders. The dividend 
rate will be filed by amendment. 

— Wall Street, New York, 


Business—-Fine and medicinal chemicals 
and drugs, and is the principal long-line 
house in this field. 


Offering—Holders of the company’s out- 
standing 442% and 5%% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock are offered the opportunity, of 
exchanging on or before March 11, 1946, 
such stock for the new preferred stock. 
The underwriters will purchase the mew 
preferred stock not issued under the ex- 
change offer and sell them to the public 
at a price to be filed by amendment. The 
offering price of the common stock wil] 
be filed by amendment. 

Purpose—The purpose of the proposed 
issues of preferred and common stocks is 
to effect the retirement of the presently 
outstanding shares of 442% and 5%% 
cumulative preferred stock, and to provide 
additional funds for the company. Upon 
issue of the new preferred stock, and when 
the exchange is declared effective, the old 
preferred stock is to be called for redemp- 
tion, which is expected t6 be about June 
17, 1946. 

Underwriters—-Goldman, Sachs 
and Lehman Brothers head 
writing group. : 


& Co. 
the under- 





carry on exploration and development of 
the company’s mining properties. 


gore Statement No. 2-6151. Form 
A-2. (2-8-4656). 
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JAEGER MACHINE CO. has filed a reg- 
istration statement for 33,153 shares of 
common stock, without par value. 


Address—550 West Spring Street, Co- 
lumbus, O. 

Business — Concrete mixing machines, 
road paving equipment, machinery and 
equipment for heavy-duty construction 
work, etc. 


Offering—The company is offering the 
new stock to its common stockholders of 
record Feb. 21, 1946, at the rate of one 
mew share for each five shares held. 

Purpose—The proceeds from the sale 
will be used to discharge, so far as they 
may reach, of bank loans owing by the 
company as of Feb. 1, 1946, in the aggre- 
gate amount of $1,200,000. It is the in- 
tention of the company to pay off the 
balance of the bank loans in the normal 
course of business. 

Underwriters—The 
is headed by 
Ohio Company. 

Registration Statement No. 2-6152. Form 
8-1. (2-11-46). 


underwriting group 
McDonald & Co., and the 


GRAYSON-ROBINSON STORES, 
(idrmerly Grayson Shops Inc. of Cal.) 
has filed a _ registration statement for 
50,000 shares of cumulative convertible 
preferred stock, without par value, and 
50,000 shares of common, $1 par. 

Address—498 Seventh Avenue, New York, 

Y 


INC. 


Business — Company and _ subsidiaries 
operate a chain of 45 retail stores selling 
women's clothing and accessories, etc. 

Offering—The price to the public will 
be filed by amendment. 

Proceeds—It is anticipated that $900,000 
will be used to replace working capital 
expended in the purchase of 50% of the 
capital stock of Robinson’s Women's Ap- 
parel, Inc., and $450,000 will be used to 
prepay the company’s 3% note issued for 
the purchase price of the remaining 50% 
of the capital stock of that corporation. 
It is also anticipated $250,000 will be used 
to replace working capital expended in 
payment in part of the purchase price of | 
all of the capital stock of S. Klein On 
The Square, Inc., and of $800,000 of 20- | 
year 8° debentures of that corporation, | 
and $2,250,000 in payment of the balance 
of the purchase price of such securities. 
The balance of the proceeds will be utilized 
in the purchase of inventories. 








Underwriters—-Emanuel & Co. is named 
underwriter. 

Registration Statement No, 2-6153. Form 
S-1. (2-11-46). 





DATES OF OFFERING 
UNDETERMINED 


We present below a list of issues 
whose registration statements were filed 
twenty days or more ago, but whose 
offering dates have not been deter- 
mined or are unknown to us. 











AMERICAN POTASH & CHEMICAL 
CORP. on Dec. 28 filed a_ registration 
statement for 479,726 shares of capital 
stock (no par). The shares are issued and 
outstanding and are being sold by the 
Alien Property Custodian who directed the 
company to file the registration statement. 

Details—See issue of Jan. 3. . 

Underwriters—The Alien Property Cus- 
todian proposes to sell the 479,726 shares 
of stock at public sale to the highest 
qualified bidder. If any such bid is ac- 
cepted and if the successful bidder plans 
to distribute the shares the prospectus 
will be amended to include the requisite 
additional information. The shares to be 
offered constitute 90.79% of the 528,390 
shares outstanding. 


AMPAL-AMERICAN PALESTINE TRAD- 
ING CORP. on Oct. 3 filed a registration 
statement for 400,000 shares of 4% cumul- 
ative preferred non-voting shares. 

Details—See issue of Oct. 11. 

Offering—The price to the public is 
$5.50 per share. 

Underwriters—-The shares will be sold 
through the efforts of the directors and 
emplovees of the corporation. 


ANDERSON-PRICHARD OIL CORP. on 
Jan. 23 filed a registration statement for 
80,000 shares 4%% cumulative convertible 
preferred stock, $50 par, and 425,000 shares 
common stock, par $10. All of the com- 
mon shares are issued and are being sold 
by certain stockholders. 

Details—-See issue of Jan. 31. 

Offering—-The prices to the public of 
the preferred and common stocks will be 
filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—Glore, Forgan & Co. heads 
the underwriting group. 


A. P. W. PRODUCTS CO., INC., on Jan. 
4 filed a registration statement for cer- 
tificates of deposit of $2,000,000 first mort- 
gage and collateral trust 20-year 6% sink- 
ing fund bonds due April 1, 1948. 

Details—See issue of Jan. 10. 

Extension Offer—See below. The deposit 
of securities is desired as a preliminary 
step in connection with an offer of ex- 
tension to holders of first mortgage and 
collateral trust 20-year 6% sinking fund 
bonds for the extension of the maturity 
date to April 1, 1966, and the reduction in 
the rate of interest to 5% per annum. 


A. P. W. PRODUCTS CO., INC., on Jan. 
4 registered $2,000,000 first mortgage and 
collateral trust 20-year 5% sinking fund 
bonds and 80,000 shares ($5 par) capital 
stock. 

Details—See issue of Jan. 10. 

Offerine—-The company offers to the 
holders of its $2,000,000 first mortgage and 
collateral trust 20-year 6% sinking fund 
bonds due April 1, 1948, the privilege of 
assenting to the extension offer providing 
for the extension of the maturity date to 








April 1, 1966, the reduction of the rate 
of interest to 5% per annum, the reduction 


of the principal amount of each $1,000 
bond to $900 and to receive in considera- 
tion of such extension and debt reduction, 
without payment therefor, 20 shares of $5 
par common stock per each $1,000 ex- 
tended bond. Those assenting to the ex- 
tension also will receive detachable war- 
rants entitling the holders up to April 1, 
1955, to purchase 20 shares of $5 par 
common per each $1,000 bond at the price 
of $6.25 or $7.50 per share, depending upon 
the date of deposit. The first date on 
which bonds may be deposited under the 
extension offer will be Feb. 1, 1946, and 
the extension offer will expire on March 1, 
1946, or such later date as the company 
may fix. Bonds which are not assented to 
the extension offer are subject to redemp- 
tion on April 1, 1948, or earlier at the op- 
tion of the company, at $1,025 for each 
$1,000 principal amount of bonds. 
Underwriters—No underwriting. 


CABOT YELLOWKNIFE GOLD MINES, 
LTD., on Nov. 13 filed a registration state- 
ment for 1,000,000 shares of common stock, 
par $1. 

Details—See issue of Nov. 22. 

Offering—The price to the public is 30 
cents per share. 

Underwriters—John William Langs is 
named principal underwriter. 


CARPENTER PAPER CO. on Jan. 24 filed 
a registration statement for 15,000 shares 
of 4% convertible preferred stock, par 
$100, and 25,900 shares of common stock, 
par $1. 

Details—See issue of Jan. 31. 

Offering—Of the preferred stock, 10,000 
shares are being offered by the company 
in exchange, share for share, to holders 
of its outstanding 442% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock. The remaining 5,000 shares 
and unexchanged preferred shares pur- 
chased by the underwriters are to be 
initially offered to the public at a price 
to be filed by amendment. Of the common 
stock registered, 5,000 shares are being 
offered by the company to certain of its 
officers and employees at a price to be 
filed by amendment. Such shares are not 
underwritten. The remaining 20,900 shares 
are being offered by underwriters at a 
price to be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters — Kirkpatrick-Pettis 
Omaha, Neb., 
writer. 


Co., 
is named principal under- 


CHESGO MINES, LTD., on Dec. 26 filed 
a registration statement for 1,250,000 
shares of $1 par value stock, non-assessable. 

Details—See issue of Jan.. 3. 

Offering—The public offering price is 
35 cents per share. 

Underwriters—W. R. Manning & Co.. 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


COLORADO CENTRAL POWER CO. on 
Jan. 25 filed a registration statement for 
43,750 shares of cemmon stock, par $10. 
The shares, witich are all of the issued and 
outstanding shares of Colorado Central, 
are owned by Crescent Public Service Co, 

Details—See issue of Jan. 31. 

Offering—The shares are to be offered 
by Crescent for sale at competitive bid- 
ding and the offering price will be filed 
by amendment. 

Underwriting—The names of the under- 
writers will be filed by amendment. 


DOYLE MANUFACTURING CORP. on 
Jan. 11 filed a registration statement for 
50,000 shares of 60-cent cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock, series A, par $8, 
and 100,000 shares of common, par $1. The 
common shares are reserved for issuance 
upon conversion of the preferred on the 
basis of two shares of common isr one 
share of preferred. 

Details—See issue of Jan. 17. 

Offering—The offering price of the pre- 
ferred will be $10 per share. 

Underwriters—Burr & Co., 
principal underwriter. 


Inc. named 


EASTERN COOPERATIVE WHOLESALE, 
INC. on Dec. 29 registered 20,000 shares 
of 4% cumulative dividend non-voting 
preferred stock, series A ($25 par). 

Details—See issue of Jan. 10. 

Offering—Price to the public $25 per 
share. Securities are being sold by the 
cooperative directly to stockholders and 
friends interested in the cooperative move- 
ment without the interposition of any 
underwriter. 

Underwriters—None. 


EBALOY, INC. on Jan. 25 filed a regis- 
tration statement for 75,000 shares of com- 
mon stock, par $1. 

Details—See issue of Jan. 31. 

Offering—The price to the public is $8 
per share. 

Underwriters — Webber-Simpson & Co., 
Chicago, is named principal underwriter. 


EUREKA CORP., LTD., on Sept. 28 filed 
a registration statement for 2,595,000 
shares of common, par $1. 

Details—See issue of Oct. 4. 

Offering—Toronto Mines Finance, Ltd. 
has entered into a firm commitment to 
purchase 480,000 shares at $1.23 per 
share, and has an option on 1,920,000 
shares at the same price. The offering 
is to be made among the shareholders of 
Ventures, Ltd., Frobisher, Ltd., and Le 
Luz Mines, Ltd. (Canadian companies) at 
*1°S per share. and to Eureka stock 
holders. Price is expressed in terms of 
Canadian money. Shares not so acquired 
will be offered generally to the public 
Should the option not be exercised by 
Toronto Mines Finance, Ltd., the company 
itself will make the offering, as aforesaid 
The remaininge 195,000 shares are to be 
purchased by the company geologist, offi- 
clals and empioyees. 


FARNSWORTH TELEVISION & RADIO 
CORP. on Jan. 21 filed a _ registration 
statement for 219,571 shares of common 
stock, par $1. 

Details—See issue of Jan. 24. 

Offering—-The company is offering 219,- 
571 shares of its common stock to all the 
holders of its common stock and to the 
holders of certain options for subscription 





on the basis of one share for each seven 
shares of common held at the close ot 
business Feb. 9, at a price to public at 
$12 per share. 

Underwriters—-E. H. Rollins & Sons, Inc., 
and Eastman, Dillon & Co., are named 
principal underwriters. 


FEDERATED DEPARTMENT STORES, 
INC., on Jan. 10 filed a registration state- 
ment covering 151,694.15 shares of common 
stock, no par value. 

Details—See issue of Jan. 17. 

Offering—Of the securities registered, 
151,694.15 shares of common of Federated 
are to be offered in exchange for common 
stocks of Wm. Filene’s Sons Co., Abraham 
& Straus, Inc., Bloomingdale Bros., Inc., 
and F. and R. Lazarus & Co., subsidiaries 
of Federated. As to 94,035 shares to be 
offered, Federated is to receive 156,725 
shares of Filene’s common stock, at a 
price per unit of 1% shares of Filene’s 
common. As to 30,486 shares, Federated 
is to receive 15,243 shares of Abraham & 
Straus common, at a price per unit of % 
of a share of Abraham common. AS to 
23,588 shares, Federated is to receive 
31,451 shares of Bloomingdale common, at 
a price per unit of 1% shares of Bloom- 
ingdale common. As to 3,584 shares, Fed- 
erated is to receive 3,259 shares of Lazarus 
common at a price per unit of 10/11 of a 
share of Lazarus common. Of the 151,- 
694.15 shares registered, 116,315 shares 
were previously registered and became ef- 
fective Sept. 6, 1943, to be offered in 
exchange for common stocks of Filene’s, 
Abraham & Straus, Bloomingdale and Laz- 
arus, subsidiaries of the registrant. The 
registrant is filing with the Commission a 
post-effective amendment of former regis- 
tration statement, deregistering the 116,315 
shares with the request that the amend- 
ment become effective simultaneously with 
the present registration statement becom- 
ing effective. 


FORT WAYNE CORRUGATED PAPER 
CO. on Feb. 22 filed a registration state- 
ment for 44,072 shares of cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock (par $25) and 
110,848 shares of common (par $10). Of 
the common registered, 66,776 are reserved 
for conversion of the preferred. 

Details—See issue of Jan. 31. 

Offering—The price to the public on 
the 44,072 shares of preferred and 44,072 
shares of common will be filed by amend- 
ment. 

Underwriters—E. H. Rollins & Sons, Inc., 
heads the underwriting group. ‘ 


ROBERT GAIR CO., INC., on Jan. 22 
filed a registration statement for 410,481 
shares of common stock, par $1. 

Details—See issue of Jan. 31. 

Offering—The company is offering the 
new stock to common stockholders of 
record of a date to be set in February, on 
the basis of one share for each three 
shares of common held at a price to be 
filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—The principal underwrit- 
ers are Lade , Thalmann & Co., and 
Lazard Freres & Co. 


GENERAL INSTRUMENT CORP. on Out 
25 filed a registration statement for 60,0.1( 
shares cumulative convertible preferred 
$20 par, and 260,000 shares of common, 
par $1. 

By amendment filed with the SEC the 
preferred stock has been eliminated and 
the number of common shares has been re- 
duced to 79,590, of which 16,590 shares 
will be sold by certain stockholders tc 
employees and others at $14 per share and 
63,000 shares will be sold by certain stock- 
holders to underwriters for public offering. 

Offering—The price to the public wil) 
be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—Burr & Co. heads the un- 
derwriting group. 


GENERAL SECURITIES CORP. on Sept 
28 filed a registration statement for 200,- 
000 shares of common stock, par $5. 

Details—See issue of Oct. 4. 

Offering—The price to the public is 
$87.50 per share. 

Underwriters—General Finance Co., At- 
lanta, Ga., is fiscal agent. 


ADOLF GOBEL, INC., on Jan. 10 filed a 
registration statement for 412,899 shares 
of common stock, par $1. The shares are 
issued and outstanding and are being sold 
on behalf of the Adolf Gobel, Inc. Syndi- 
cate. 6 

Details—See issue of Jan. 17. 

Offering—The common stock is being 
offered for sale to the public on the New 
York Curb Exchange on behalf of the 
Adolf Gobel, Inc., Syndicate. The secur- 
ities will be sold through regular market 
channels over the New York Curb Exchange 
at the best price obtainable in small lots 
so as not to unduly depress the market. 
The propsed stock offering constitutes 
63.9% of the company’s outstanding com- 
mon stock. There are 12 members in the 
syndicate. 

Underwriters—-No underwriting discounts 
and commissions are being paid. 


GOLD CITY PORCUPINE MINES, LTD.. 
on Jan. 4 filed a registration statement 
for 600,000 shares of common stock, $1 
Canadian currency par value each. 

LGetails—See issue of Jan. 10. 

Offering—The company is offering its 
common stock to the public at 50 cents 
United States currency per share. If the 
company accepts offers from dealers to 
purchase the stock, the company will sell 
to such dealers, if any, at 32.5 cents U. S. 
currency per share for resale at 50 cents 
U. S. currency per share. The estimated 
proceeds to be raised by the company is 
$300,000 U. S. currency maximum, and 
$195,000 U. S. currency minimum, if all 
the shares are sold bv dealers, and as- 
suming in any event that all the shares 
are sold. 

Underwriters — No underwriters named. 


GULF ATLANTIC TRANSPORTATION 
CO. on Jan. 17 registered 270,000 shares 
of common stock, par $1. 

Details—See issue of Jan. 24. 

Offering—The price to the public will 





Our International Policies 


(Continued from page 873) 


world picture, as rapidly as we 
can — krance — the Netherlands— 
the Scandinavian countries—Spain 
—Italy—Germany—China and Ja- 
pan, 

But unless we immediately and 
forthwith reverse some of our pol- 
icies, both foreign and domestic, 
I believe there is no chance of us 
accomplishing our purpose and 
our own position will steadly de- 
teriorate. 


Our Policy in Germany 


The cruel and infamous Mor- 
genthau plan is responsible for 
keeping our armies of occupation 
in Europe in such large numbers 
—for the colossal suffering and 
avoidable loss of life in Europe 
this winter—for the failure to 
draft a just and decent peace that 
will preserve some of the prin- 
ciples of the Atlantic Charter. 

The entire breakdown of the 
economic and political structure 
of Germany—for which the un- 
workable Morgenthau plan is pri- 
marily responsible—is preventing 
the reconstruction of Europe and 
the tranquilizing of the world. It 
is costly to the American tax- 
payers and prevents the sending 
home of our soldiers. 

As I have often said, we must 
reverse our policies in Germany 
and abandon the evil Morgenthau 


plan, whose principles are the} 
enemy of God—of decency — of is 


mercy—and of common sense, 
we are to build a durable peace. 
Stop the New Deal policy of 


borrowing and borrowing—spend- 
ing and spending—giving and giv- 
ing. Our national government can- , 
not possibly carry the financial 
burden of the world on its 
shoulders—and continue to give a| 
living to those unwilling to do an 
honest. day’s work. All issues in 
the end relate to a balanced 
budget and to economy and effi- 
ciency in government. If we are 
going to achieve a sound future | 
for the United States, the Ameri- 
can people must not be deluded 
by the siren song that government | 
is a “sugar daddy,” able to shell 
out money endlessly. 

As far as stabilizing the world: 
is concerned—all the money we 
could pour into Great Britain 
won’t do the job—as long as our 
foreign policies are based on ex- 
pediency, not sound principles. 





ve filed by amendment. The securities 
are being offered initially for a period of 
15 days to present shareholders under 
preemptive rights at a price to be filed 
by amendment. The holders of approxi- 
mately 200,000 shares have agreed to 
waive their preemptive rights. The un- 
derwriter will receive 50,000 five-year 
warrants to purchase common stock at a 
price to be filed by amendment. For 
these warrants the underwriter will pay 
the company 10 cents each or a total of 
$5,000. 

Underwriters—The principal underwriter 
is Allen & Co., New York. 


IOWA POWER & LIGHT CO. on Jan. 18 
filed a registration statement for 50.000 
shares of cumulative preferred stock, par 
$100. Dividend rate will be filed by 
amendment. 

Details—See issue of Jan. 24. 

Offering—tThe offering price will be filed 
by amendment. The preferred stock will 
be offered for sale by the company at 
competitive bidding. 

Underwriters—To be filed by amena- 
ment. 


McALEER MANUFACTURING CO. on 
Jan. 14 filed a registration statement for 
50,000 shares 5% cumulative convertible 
preferred stock, par $10, and 50,000 shares 
of common, par $1. 

Details—See issue of Jan. 17. 

Offering—The price to the public wil) 
be $10 per share for the preferred and 
$5 per share for the common stocks. 

Underwriters—Alison & Co. named prin- 
cipal underwriter. 


THE McBEE CO. on Jan. 24 filed a reg- 
istration statement for 98,000 shares of 
common stock, par $5. Of the total, 23,000 
shares are being sold by certain stock- 
holders. 

Details—See issue of Jan. 31. 

Offering—The price to the public will 
be filed by amendment. 

Underwirters—Burr & Co., 


Inc., New 





York, is principal underwriter. 


ane 


Byrnes a Compromiser 


Secretary of State Byrnes daily 
adds to his reputation as the great 
compromiser. 

The trouble is—we always get 
the worst end of the dickers, with 
the result that we are steadily 
losing our stand for democratic 
liberalism in the world. 

Compromise and inaction at 
home and compromise and inac- 
tion abroad is the policy of the 
Truman administration. The War 
—Navy and State Departments 
are unable to agree as to our pol- 
icies relating to the final dispo- 
sition of the Pacific Islands. Even 
the President’s recent statement 
on this question vital to our na- 
tional security—was so cloudy 
that his own party leaders—as 
well as department officials are 
seeking clarification as to just 
what the President meant. But 
that highly important question 
should have been definitely set- 
tled before our UNO delegation 
left for London. 


No one can be sure what our 
foreign policies are with any de- 
gree of certainty at any time. Stop 
blaming our soldiers in foreign 
lands for losing American pres- 
tige when the lack of a clear, 
definite and honest foreign pol- 
icy on the part of our national 
administration is the main cause. 
Yet, as usual, the administration 
attempting to blame the people 
‘and the Congress and the soldier. 
| “American hysteria to get the boys 
back home” to quote an adminis- 

trative spokesman, imperils 
America’s prestige. But eminent 
non-partisan news commentators 
unanimously agree that our pres- 
tige is dwindling also because we 
have compromised our principles, 
That weakens our moral strength. 


Let us hope that the debate on 
the question of the British subsidy 
with the representatives of the 
American people speaking, may 
be the opportunity for which we 
have been waiting to secure for 
ourselves, and the world, a clari- 
fication of our national policy, so 
that we may hereafter direct all 
of our international arrangements 
—not only the British loan—con- 
sistently and with conviction. 


Congress, as I said before, has 
its first opportunity to make cer- 
tain that America does have a 
clearly defined national foreign 
policy and to particpate in what 
that policy shall be in the future. 
And let me emphasize once again 
that our foreign policy involves 
the size and the duration of our 
armies of occupation. 

Once our foreign policy is 
clearly defined by our represen- 
tatives, and floundering and un- 
certainty has disappeared, it will 
receive the whole-hearted sup- 
port of the American people. 
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Tomorrow’s Markets—Walter Whyte 
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Illinois Securities Section on 

pages 838 and 839. 


SITUATION WANTED 


Returning From Military Service 


Eleven years experience includes oper- 
ation statistical department N. Y. S. E 
firm. Operation investment counsel 
firm. Negotiated financings. Developed 
special situations. Exceptional ability as 
analyst and economist. Degree in fi- 
nance. Age 33. Box F.27 Commercial 
& Financial Chronicle, 25 Park Place, 
New York 8, N. Y. 











(This List Is Incomplete This Week) 
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Confusion Worse Confused 


(Continued from page 831) 

to service and possible volume of future’ business, 

Then we purchased for our own account a block of bonds 

of that railroad. A memo setting forth our findings 

was prepared and brought to the attention of our cus- 
tomers. The bonds in question are listed. Our own 
bonds were not for sale at the then prevailing prices. 

We took orders from clients, bought a like amount of 

bonds on the New York Stock Exchange, added 3% to 

our cost and confirmed as brokers and showed the 3% 

as ‘our charges’. Certainly no customer could or did 

rightly expect that we could furnish such service for 

$2.50 per $1,000 bond and then pay the $2.50 to a New 

York Steck Exchange member... . 

“The implication of the decision in the Oxford case 
seems to be that everything would have been C.K. if the 
old gals had been gypped via proper phraseology. Can 
we act as principal when we own securities which we 
are not selling? Can we act as agent when we have 
some of the securities in our own investment account?’ 
Well, let’s see what has happened since the decision in 

the Oxford case which may act as a guide. 

If our correspondent were to accept the advice of the 
National Association of Securities Dealers, and regard this 
as his individual problem, he would call in counsel. 

If on the other hand, the utterances of the NSTA were 
to be the criterion, the governing control would be the state- 
ment “ ... the Traders Association is of the opinion that 
fundamentally the fair and honest business customs and 
relations built up over generations may not be changed.” 

If the off-the-record remarks of Commissioner Caffrey 
at Chicago were to be the influencing force, then the writer 
of the above letter would limit the area of application of the 
Oxford decision to the Oxford.case only and other violations | 
of similar type. 


Now it is perfectly true that under the “Exchange Act |} 
of 1934,” Section 3 (a) (4), the term broker is defined as a || 


person engaged in the business of effecting transactions in 
securities for the account of others. 





This of course doesn’t mean, and can’t possibly mean, || 
that every time one has dealings with another in securities |} 
The distinction lies in dealing WITH others | 

y 


he is a broker. 
or dealing FOR THE ACCOUNT of others. 


Unfortunately, the attempt of the Securities and |} 


Exchange Commission to snidely extend its powers in the | 
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Oxford case, rather than by direct rule, has not added any | 
clarity, but rather, has served only to confuse existing 
regulations. 

If the definition from the Act itself were given a wide | 
and literal application, all securities transactions would 
have to be conducted on an agency basis. | 

It must be clear that nothing of the sort was ever. 
intended, and that this definition was meant to fit into the) 
framework of the existing trade customs and usages in the 
securities business. 

That it should have seized upon this definition as a part | 
of the dicta in the Oxford case, demonstrates to us the weak- | 
ness of the position of the SEC. 

That position has stirred the NASD and also the NSTA | 
into action. It has created a ferment in the entire indus- | 
try. Commissioner Caffrey saw fit to go to Chicago and 
make an off-the-record explanation which was, no doubt, 
well intended, but which only served to emphasize the 
disturbance. 

Now it is perfectly plain that only a statement from 
the Commission as a whole can serve to act as oil upon the 
troubled waters. | 

' WHY IS THAT STATEMENT BEING WITHHELD? 

We are interested in getting the reaction of our readers | 
to the excerpt quoted above from the letter of a dealer, as 
well as their reaction to the whole problem presented by 
this editorial. All communications should be addressed to 
the Editor, Commercial and Financial Chronicle, 25 Park 
Place, New York 8, N. Y. 
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Observations .. . 
==By A. WILFRED MAY= 


| 
bad 
lj 
} 


‘ Already the Big-Power VETO privilege is being used as a prime 
instrument for world disunity. As was pointed out repeatedly in this 
columnist s dispatches from the San Francisco Conference, the veto 
technique constitutes a fundamental and permanent obstacle in the 


way of genuine UNO success. 


From Dumbarton Oaks on, the Soviet 


was its chief protagonist, the San Francisco Conference coming 


within a 
wide extension of its usage. 


hair’s breadth of breaking up on the Russians’ insistence on 
Their alleged “great concession” which 
preserved that Conference really represented no compromise what- | 
ever. At the eleventh hour they merely conceded the right to some | 
measure of discussion of a dispute—a right which had been unques- | 


tioned before objection thereto had been raised there by M. Molotov 
himself. As the matter was then decided, even future amending of the 
charter is subject to veto. Dr. Evatt of Australia claimed that in its 
final form “the veto in effect only paralyses the Big Five members’ 
action against each other, while permitting unhindered any amount of 
diplomatic jockeying behind the scenes.” But the essence of the matter 
seems to me to be that, although it is true that an obstreperous Big 
Power on the warpath would not be estopped by a majority vote of 
the other nations, nevertheless the veto is very bad in affirmatively 
permitting the use of UNO prestige to legitimize sovereign wrong- 


doing. 


The enactment of the veto provisions at Dumbarton Oaks and 
San Francisco was excused on the ground that they would be exer- 


cised only sparingly and defensively. 


have lost no opportunity to maneuver behind the veto to exert their 


individual influence on nearly all the substantive questions. 


used it to prevent the Security Council from acquitting the British 
on their charges about Greece, and in blackballing Lester Pearson 


from appointment as Secretary-General. 
Mr. Vishinsky obstructed the operation of the. Security Council. and 
the majority will of the other nations. 
irresponsible use of the veto on the really crucial issues which the 


In these two cases at least 


future is certain to bring—including those arising from Mr. Stalin’s 
newly-announced long-term aims. 


The publie’s conception of the prospective working of the Bret- 
ton Woods agreements has been given a jolt of confusion by President 


(Continued on page 882) 





From Washington 
Ahead of the News 


By CARLISLE BARGERON ——— 





Nothwithstanding that the British are making a terrible sacrifice 
in accepting our loan terms, if terms is the right word, the London 
Daily Telegraph, has sent a Mr. Barkley, its parliamentary corre- 
spondent, over here to find out what we are going to do, now that 
the British Government has reluctantly accepted, and solely as a 
matter of keeping up good relations with their fellow Anglo-Saxons, 


about § this 
loan. 

One of the 
first things 
this energetic 
correspondent 
has found out 
is that both 
Barney 


Baruch and 
Jesse Jones, 
our elder 
statesmen, are 
opposing it 
This corre- 
spondent has 


undoubte dl y 
already re- 
.ported to his 
paper that, for 
crying out 
loud, we have 
overlooked a couple of influences 
over here. We gather that this 
has amazed the correspondent 
who was sent over to cover a 
story of a people who were re- 
luctantly receiving something and 
finding an American Congress 
which was not disposed to impose 
any such sacrifice upon a friendly 
people. 


Carlisle Bargeron 





© 





| 


| 








The correspondent asked: Who 
is Mr. Baruch and who is Mr. 


Jesse Jones? They are not offi- | 


cials of your government, are 
they? It seems that the British 


had cultivated all of our Govern- | 
ment officials by way of seeing | 


that they would be imposed upon 
in accepting this loan. But not 
knowing our peculiar set-up of 
Elderly statesmen, it had never 
dawned upon them to cultivate 
these two men. That’s trouble, of 
course, in this imposition upon the 
British which ratification of the 
‘oan will be. 


Every correspondent and au- | 


thority, even in Congress, with 
whom we have talked, says the 
loan or the imposition upon Brit- 
ain, as it is represented, will be 
ratified by the Congress, after 
considerable debate. No one of 
these fellows would attempt logi- 
cally to justify the loan, but they 
all agree that it is one of those 


things. To be against it is not to 

be broad-minded, not to have the 

world view. Well, it is pretty 
(Continued on page 886) 


But at London the Russians | 


They | 


All the more serious will be 
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1,000,000 Trucks | ee BRE aN Grape 
Aunually for | The Financial Situation 
Four Years | = pei : 
Robert F. Black, President of ihe Revealing once more his inclination to adopt as his own 
‘White Motor Company, Cites Need | the New Deal “ideology,” its totalitarianism along with the 
for Replacements as Indicating Un- *°St, and imitating the author of the New Deal in his use 
_precedented Output. Says Industry | °f soothing syrup about individual enterprise and in his 
‘Is Hampered by Materials Short- | attempted stage setting, the President has come forward 
ages, and Predicts No Radical “ith a “program” of housing. It is a program, drawn by 
‘Changes in Truck Construction. | °M¢ Of the President’s assistants but made Administration 
| The following statement was | Property, which undertakes to cuddle up to the veterans at 
made to the “Chronicle” by Rob- /the same time that a dramatic showing is made of attack- 
| at iF ey Rderonagt of the | ing “boldly” one of the dozen or so stringent shortages now 
El wen ¢ fa existing. Considerable and drastic legislation of tne type 
standpoint of which the old National Resources Planning Board used to 
pent - up cus- ‘roll over its tongue with great satisfaction is needed to 
eg aga - | give this program effect. The fate of the scheme in legisla- 
eg A 8 | | tive halls remains to be determined, but whatever may be 
| , the ultimate outcome in this respect the housing campaign 
/now proposed must not be lightly pushed to one side. 








| comparative 
simplicity of 
|its reconver- 
| sion problems, 
ithe motor 
_truck industry 
is in an envi- 
able position. 
| Approxi- 
mately 3.000,- 
000 trucks in 
use today are 
more than 
| nine years old. 
| At least 2,- 
000,000 of 
|uhese, or nearly half the 


Planned Econemy 


It embodies the essentials of the planned and managed 
economy notion of the times, and is plausibly announced 
and “explained.” It’s sop to the veterans and its obvious 
leanings toward labor pampering-—to say nothing of the 
‘social worker” element in the population which has for a 
long while past been whining about the housing shortage 

and eager to have the “government do something about it” 

_—give it definitely dangerous potentialities, It is, moreover, 

/a vehicle made to order for the dissemination of foolish and 

extremely hazardous notions about applying some of the 

“lessons” we are supposed to have learned about production 
and economics in general during the war. 
(Continued on page 330) 





Robert F. Black 


total 
number licensed in this country, 
are being kept in service only by 


the most careful maintenance 
practices and would be replaced 
immediately, if replacement were 
possible. 

On the basis of the most conser- 
vative estimates. a production of 
at least 1,000,000 trucks annually 
for four years will be necessary to 
meet the usual volume require- 
ments of the market and replace 
the “over-age”’ trucks now in vse. 

In the last relatively normal 
vear of demand, 1939, there were 
/685.296 civilian trucks produced 
‘by the industry. Production facili- 
ties were expanded somewhat 
during the war and additional ex- 
pansion programs are now in| 

| progress. According to some esti- | 
mates, it will be possible to pro- 


(Continued on page 386) 
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Administration's Housing Program 


President Truman, in Releasing Report of National Housing Admin- 
istrator Wyatt, Urges Congress to Enact Legislation to Execute It. 
Calls for Start on 1,200,000 Homes by End of Year and a Total 
of 3,000,000 Homes Within Two-Year Period. Plan Involves Pri- 
vate Enterprise, With Community Participation Paralleling Federal 
Action, and Measures to Avoid Inflation and Competitive Non- 
Essential Building. Looks to Recru‘ting 1,500,000 Additional 
Building Construction Employees. 


On Feb. 7, President Harry S. Truman released the report of 
| Wilson Wyatt, Federal Housing Expediter, setting forth an elaborate 
‘housing plan. The President ina» — - 
statement approved the proposals | I urge the Congress to enact 
/and urged upon Congress the im-| »rompt-y the legislation necessary 
| mediate necessary legislation to | to carry ont the program. ee 
| put it into execution. The text of I cal] upon every public-spirited 
Page| the statement of the President and | orgenization to muster its forces 
. 877 Mr. Wyatt’s repoit follows: | behind the program. I ask each 
a | community leader, each citizen, 
Statement by the President | 6 do his utmost to make the plans 
877 | gS pen called age gg hacen a 1eality in his community. 
Ca TRON Ss Cea ee. | to ashington, gave him only : 
| Moody’s Bond Prices and Yields... an img ae uction: to “make no lit-| ¥ a ee 
| Moody's e plans.” ear . Pres : 
Frimagtvcus is agian Pale A sot For five weeks Mr. Wyatt has on January second I came to 
Trading on New York Exchanges... 889 been hard at work preparing his | Weshington at your request to 
| NYSE Odd-Lot Trading 889 | plans in consultation with all | study the critical housing shortage 
|Government agences concerned} which confronis America today 
‘and with the principal business | and to recommend and execute a 
g7g| labor and veterans’ groups in-| plan of action. In the past five 
ggg | VOlved. | wecks I have met with more than 
| Weekly Carloadings................. 891 He has recommended a veter- | thirty groups from industry, labor, 
| Weekly Engineering Construction.. 3g9| @mS’ emergency housing program | veterans and Government. I have 
Peperboard Industry Statisties...... g91| Which is bold, vigorous and emi- | listened closely to their pho 
| Weekly Lumber Movement.......... ggi | nently practical. It has the con- | mendations, and I have examine 
| Fertilizer Association Price Index... plete and unqualified suppor of the principal available data. 
Weekly Coal and Coke Output the Administration. All agencies Two sobering an 
Weekly Steel Review................ of the Government “ ae to we ge from this study in 
, use every resource a eir com- ; : 
pe sie meee mand to fulfill this program. The First, there is an urgent need 
Non-Merrous ‘Metals Market Budget Director has, of course, | for some.3.000,000 moderately ana 
Weekly Electric Output been asked to review the budget 
ut P 'recommendations in the light of 
*Not available this week. the new housing proposals. 
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Of Concern to Us All 


“On Monday Southern Pacific refunded at 27% % 

a $50,000,000 issue that it had floated in September 
at 334%; on Tuesday the competition of 16 leading 
_investment banking houses for a prime-risk utility 
issue resulted in its being resold publicly to yield 
2.39% ; on Wednesday, the Union Pacific RR. mar- 

- keted $44,493,000 of unsecured bonds at 2.51%, the 
- Jowest interest cost ever commanded by railroad fi- 
nance, and by the week’s end New York’s 3s of 
1980 were selling to yield 2% and the Victory Loan 
214s were changing hands on a yield basis of 2.24%. 


b 4 *% 


oI: 


“At Washington, where the Treasury has a big 
stake in low interest rates as an instrument of 
public-debt management, it was reported that Sec- 
retary Fred M. Vinson’s office would follow, for the 
indefinite future at least, a hands-off, wait-and-see 
policy, under which maturing Government obliga- 
tions either would be retired by Treasury cash or 
refunded into one-year 78% certificates. This was 
taken to mean that the pressure of funds seeking 
prime investment placement would continue to 
drive bond prices higher and yields and interest 


rates lower. 


“Federal Reserve officials gave indications of in- 
creasing restiveness at the prospect that the bank- 
ing system might have to remain dragooned in- 
definitely in the Government’s war finance service 


at a time when the rest 


of private business was 


undergoing reconversion. For commercial bank and 
insurance investment interests the shrinking inter- 
est rate was becoming a matter of grave and im- 
mediate concern.”—Paul Heffernan in the New 


York “Times” of Feb. 10. 


If a better or more succinct summary of certain 
vital eurrent developments has appeared, we 


missed. it. 


These facts may to some appear “technical,” but 
they touch—and deeply affect—our whole economy. 

Nothing should be left undone to bring them and 
their meaning to the attention of the public. 





GPA Acts Against Shirt & Nylon Hosiery Hoarding 


Action against a number of shirt and nylon hosiery manufac- 
turers who were reported to be hoarding supplies was taken on 
Feb. 8 by the Civilian Production Administration, which according 
to Associated Press advices from Washington, in telegrams to un- 
named firms with “excessive inventories,” ordered the producers 
to halt immediately any further production of these items until their 


stocks are reduced “to more rea- » 


sonable levels.” The further ad- 


vices of the Associated Press, as. 
given in a Washington account | 
published in the New York “Her- | 


ald Tribune,’ went on to say: 


CPA also informed the compan- | 
ies that until their inventories are 


cut “to a practicable minimum” 
they must not accept delivery of 
yarn or fabric or place new orders 
for such materials. The agency 
said its action resulted from in- 
vestigations conducted by the 
CPA compliance division. 

Firms to which telegrams were 
sent are charged, CPA said, with 
violating a priorities regulation 
’ which is designed to prevent ac- 
cumulation of excessive inventor- 
ies of scarce materials. 

Morris S. Verner, Jr., director 
of the compliance division, said 
CPA investigators discovered that 
one Pennsylvania manufacturer of 
nylon hose was carrying an inven- 
tory of more than 1,760,000 pairs 
of. nylons as of last Jan. 31. He 
said this figure included unfin- 
ished-as well as finished hosiery, 
and “is substantially higher than 
this particular manufacturer’s to- 
tal production for January.” 

r. Verner said records of an- 
other Pennsylvania nylon manu- 
facturer showed an inventory of 
352,596 pairs as of Jan. 31, while 
only 7,716 pairs had been shipped 
by the firm. 

The company explained, CPA 
said, that it has approximately 
4,000 customers and did not wish 


to ship any hose until it had suf-' 








ficient inventory to provide mini- 
mum shipments for all customers. 
The agency said that two shirt 
companies ordered to discontinue 
processing of fabries “together 
had a total inventory of more than 
870,000 shirts on Jan. 1.” 

“CPA is making every effort to 
shake loose scarce items that are 
being withheld from the public 
in excessive inventories,” Mr. Ver- 
ner seid. “We intend to prohibit 
any more scarce material from 
flowing to manufacturers who 
don’t sell excessive inventories. 
As a result, this will make more 
material available to those who do 
sell their product properly. It 
means the public will receive 
more shirts and hose and other 
searce apparel items sooner.” 


A CPA spokesman said repre- 
sentatives of both Pennsylvania 
firms cited discussed their inven- 
‘orv situations with the agency 
today. 

He said the company mentioned 
as having the smaller stock had 
“agreed to ship its excess inven- 
tory by Feb. 20.” He said the ban 
on manufacture and acquisition of 
fabrics by the company was still 
in effect, however, and that he 
did not know when it would be 
lifted. 

The spokesman said the other 
Pennsylvania firm had disputed 
inventory figures attributed to it 
by the CPA. This case, he added, 
will be further investigated and a 
decision made later on whether 
the ban should be revoked. 


World News Services 
Discontinue Supplying 
Govt. With Reports 


Announcement was made by the 


to the State Department ior over- 
seas broadcasts and other uses, 
was to be discontinued on the 
ground that its Board cf Tireetors 
believed “Governmert cannot en- 
gage in news casting without 
creating the fear of propaganda 
which necessarily would reflect 
upon the objectivity of the news 
services from which such news 
casts are prepared”. This was fol- 
lowed by a similar announcement 
on Jan. 16 by the United Press to 
the effect that it would aiscom- 
tinue availability of the UP new: 
report for Governmert = crcr-> ar 
broadcasts. On Jan. 17, William 
Benton, 





= 


| 


te of Trade 








_ Reduced steel inventories the past week forced plants in some 
Associated Press on Jan. 14 that | tines to curtail or cease operations entirely, bringing about a further 
the wartime arrangement, where- | decline in industrial production. Total production held at a level 
by AP news was given to the Of-| about the equivalent of the comparable period in 1941, but was 
fice of War Information and, later, | "early 40% below one year ago. A slight upturn in unemployment 
| took place within the week and the number of men on strike was 


000. News at the weekend pro- 
vided some encouragement to in- 
dustry that an end to the steel 
strike was in sight. The wage dis- 
pute between the United Auto- 
mobile Workers, C. I. O. and Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation too, ap- 
peared to be nearing a settlement. 
As in past weeks the level of new 
order volume continued upward. 

Hopes, however, for a speedy 
return to full production in 1946, 
once major strikes throughout the 
country are settled faded the past 
week with the continued growth 


Assistant Secretary of |0f industrial shortages. The pres- 


State, requested that the Associ- | ent dearth of critical materials is 
ated Press board of directors name | €xpecied by many to obtain for 
a committee to investigate the the remainder of this year. 


United States information pro- 


Troubles in basic raw mate- 


gram abroad, and protested the | Trials, states Business Week in its 


a 


arbitrary’’, according to Associat- 
ed Press Washington advices, Mr. 
Benton said that the AP discon- 
tinuanee “creates an obstacle tc 
the conduct of American foreign 
policy”’. 

The United Press, which sus- 
pended action on its earlier an- 
nouncement to allow time for fur- 
ther discussion requested by Mr. 
Benton, on Jan. 28 made known 
its intention to discontinue on 
Feb. 16 its news services delivered 
as a war measure to the Office of 
War Information, the Office of 
Inter-American Affairs and the 
State Department, a United Press 
report in the New York’ “Times” 
stated. In Washington, aecording 
to the Associated Press, Assistant 
Secretary Benton said the UP 
“decision to cancel the service is 
highly regrettable and comes as a 
natural result of the action and 
statement of the AP’s board of di- 
rectors”’. 


Mige. Funds at Peak 


‘The cost of mortgage money has 
been reduced as much as 50% in 





our lifetime, and more funds are 
available for mortgage investment 
than ever before. L. E. Mahan, St. 


Louis, of the Mortgage Bankers | 


Association of America said on 
Feb. 3 in a special communication 
to members. “There has been little 
if any material reduction in any 
of the other items that go into the 
cost of building a home. and in 
many items the costs have: in- 
creased, including labor,” he said. 
_ Mr. Mahan declared that con- 
tinued pressure to réduce the cost 
of rortgage money and too liberal 
mortgage terms could very easily 
drive capital from that field of in- 
vestment. In looking at the over- 


all picture, he said “we must pro- | 
|} mentum 


tect life insurance policyholders, 
Savings banks’ depositors, deposi- 
tors in building and loan associa- 
tions. It is just as important that 
we encourage thrift as bette 


housing, as they go arm in arm ir 
a true democracy. The pending 
Wagner -Ellender bill is the lates‘ 
effort along the lines of encour- 
aging lower rates, longer terms 
public housing and further re- 
strictions surrounding building 
all of which would be a deterrent 
rather than an aid to the housing 
program,” he said. 

Mr. Mahan stated that, in his 
opinion, the greatest obstacle to 
new building at the present time 
is uncertainty, government con- 
trols and the fact that the public 
are not used to higher prices. 





“Lifting of controls would pro- 
mote progress,” he said. 


AP ruling. Terming the decision | current 





| 
| 


| 
i 
| 





“Outlook,” now have 
spread far beyond steel, although 
the steel strike has diverted at- 
tention from the others. Mine, 
mill, and smelier strikes have 
steadily fanned out in the non- 


|ferrous lines with the country’s 


largest copper mine, at Bingham 
Utah, down. Other strikes affect 
verious nonferrous metals and the 
situation is aggravated further by 
the fact that Mexico’s nonferrous 
miners are still out. 


The situation in copper, the 
magazine notes, is not attracting 
so much attention because there 
is a good stoekpile. Also, this 
country recently renewed its 
agreement to import 20,000 tons a 
month, mostly from Chile. Zine 
though fairly plentiful, is per- 
sistently short in the best grades. 

Lead is a bad spot with the 
stockpile below a month’s needs 
and no improvement is likely un- 
til the price is raised enough to 
let mines bid for labor. 


Surprisingly few orders for non- 





'ferrous metals have been either 


cancelled or deferred, even by 
strike-closed customers, the maga- 


some areas in the past decade and | Zine discloses. 


now stands at the lowest point in | 


Deliveries are wanted for fear 
of higher prices and some would 
place orders well into the future 
if suppliers would accept them. 

Despite the tight steel situation, 
some things have backed up. Tin- 
plate mills, for example, use about 
2,000 tons of tin a month and 
since they have not been running, 
tin supplies will be eased propor- 


tionately. Some slowdown has 
also occurred in steel alloying 
materials. 


Steel Industry—‘‘Col'ective bar- 
gaining” between the U. S. Stee! 
Corp. and the Government as tc 
how much of a price advance 





| shail be given for an 18.5¢ an hour 


settlement, gathcred mo- 
last week. Whether or 


wage 


|not this type of bargaining will 


have any more success than that 
between the steel company anc 
the union remains to be seen, ac- 
cording to “The Iren Age,” na- 


‘tional metal working paper, in its 








review of the steel trade the pas’ 
week. 

The complex relationship be- 
tween steel prices and prices of 
items made from steel is so in- 
tricate, the magazine pointed out, 
that to find a solution over the 
next few days seems unlikely. If 
the Government, as now appears 
probable, has decided not to clean 
up the steel situation on an ex- 
pediency basis, there is more than 
a 50-50 chance that the steel 
strike will not be settled this week 
and maybe not next week. 

Chester Bowles, still a dom- 
inant figure in Government price 
policies is reported to be recon- 
ciled to a steel price increase up 
to about $4.50 a ton, but may op- 


®— 


roughly estimated at about 1,400,-© 








pose anything beyond that figure. 
Unless his viewpoint is changed, a 
Government - industry stalemate 
on prices may develop in view of 
the position taken by U. S. Steel 
that a price of much more than 
$6.25 a ton would be necessary to 
compensate for the 18.5¢ an hour 
increase plus past accumulated in- 
creases in steelmaking costs. 

_ It is no longer believed that the 
steel price advance when it comes 
will be a simple across-the-board 
move for carbon steel products. 
Rather it is expected that the in- 
equities between the prices of 
some steel products and others 
will be straightened out by a 


varying adjustment on some 
items. This method, “The Iron 
Age” notes, would also tend to 


alleviate the hardship which small 
nonintegrated mills have com- 
plained of on the basis that an 
identical advance on semifinished 
steel and finished steel products 
aoes noi give them relief. 


It was estimated that by the 
end of the past week steel lost 
because of the strike will amount 
to about 4500,000 tons or at the 
rate of about 1,500,000 tons a 
week. Since the resumption. of 
steel output to pre-strike levels 
after a settlement is made will 
take some time, it is already evi- 
dent that reconversion has been 
set. back weeks and possibly 
months. 

One by-product of the steel 
strike has been the elimination of 
steel shipments to Europe and to 
the Philippines for rehabilitation 
purvoses. It is expected that the 
tentative allocation plans set up by 
the Civilian Production Admin- 
istration for shipment of 850,000 
toms of steel over the next six 
months to Europe will be dras- 
tically altered. So far no actual 
allocations have been made on 
steel companies but the directives 
were in the process of being is- 
sued. Shipment of steel abroad 
will not be resumed to the pre- 
strike volume for weeks and pos- 
sibly months after production gets 
underway. 


Up to the close of last week 
and considering only the basic 
steel industry and not steel fab- 
ricating and processing firms the 
loss in wages since the strike be- 
gan will be more than $45,000,- 
000. 

The American Iron and Steel 
Institute announced on Monday of 
this week the opening rate of steel 
companies having 94% of the 
steel capacity of the industry will 
be 5.5% of capacity for the week 
beginning Feb. 11, compared with 
6.0% one week ago, 79.5% one 
month ago and 91.4% one year 
ago. This represents a decrease 
of 0.5 point or 8.8% from that of 
the previous week. 

This week’s operating rate is 
equivalent to 96,900 tons of steel 
ingots and castings and compares 
with 106,200 tons one week ago, 
1,401,200 tons one month ago and 
1,673,900 tons one year ago. 

Electric Production — The Edi- 
son Electric Institute reports that 
the output of electricity decreased 
to 3,980,000,000 kwh. (preliminary 
figure) in the week ended Feb. 2, 
1946, from 4,034,365,000 kwh. in 
‘the preceding week. Output for 
the week ended Feb. 2, 1946, how- 
ever, was 12.3% below that for 
the corresponding weekly period 
one year ago. 

Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York reports System output of 
198,200,000 kwh. in the week 
ended Feb. 3, 1946, comparing 
with 195,200,000 kwh. for the cor- 
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House Passes Antli-Sirike Legislation 


. By an overwhelming vote, 258 to 155, the House passed on 
Feb. 7 the far-reaching labor disputes legislation introduced by Rep- 


resentative Case (R.-S. D.). 


In spite of attacks on the measure by 


organized labor and efforts within the legislature to defeat it, a pow- 
erful coalition of Republicans and Southern Democrats gave it the 


necessary backing for victory over its opponents. 
porters denied that the measure® 


was designed to strip workers of 
their rights and would result in| 
industrial strife, arguing ‘that: 
sweeping action is needed to pro- | 
tect the public interest when labor | 
and management disagree. Under 
the measure, according to the ac- 
count given by the Associated 
Press from Washington, the Gov- |! 
ernment’s policy would be: 

“That labor disputes affecting 
the public interest should be set- 
tled fairly and so far as possible 
without interruption or delay in 
the production and distribution 
necessary to the public interest, 
and to that end it is the duty of 
both employers and employes to 
bargain in good faith. 

“Government decision should 
not be substituted for free agree- 
ment, but governmental machin- 
ery to promote peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes should be im- 
proved. Demands of either labor 
or management should be kept 
within the bounds of reason and 
fairness and both sides must rec- 
ognize the rights of the general 
public. 

“The desired end of bargaining 
between management and labor is 
a contract. Once that contract is 
made it must be equally binding 
and enforceable on both parties. 

“The use of force, violence and 
compulsion are declared to be 
against public policy, as they vio- 
late the principles of freedom and 
self-government upon which our 
Government was formed and the 
purposes for which it was 
founded.” 

The Associated Press has sum- 
marized the provisions of the bill 
as passed by the House as follows: 

1. It calls for a national labor- 
management mediation board of at 
least six members, appointed by 
the President. The chairman, Vice 
Chairman and Secretary would be 
public representatives and would 
be subject to Senate confirmation. 
‘The other members would include 
an equal number of representa- 
tives from management and labor. 

2. Employers and employes each 
would be required to give the 
board five days’ notice of a con- 
templated lockout or strike. The 
board would assume jurisdiction 
if it found the public interest sub- 
stantially affected. The board 
then could issue an order banning 
strikes or lockouts for 30 days. 
Such orders would be enforceable 
through court injunctions. 


3. Both parties to a contract 
would be required to keep it or be 
subject to civil suits for damages. 

4. Use of violence, force, threats 
or intimidation on picket lines 
would be outlawed. Thus, labor 
would be banned from forcefully 
preventing those wanting to work 
from doing so. Likewise, manage- 
ment would not be allowed to 
break up picketing. Violators of 
this section would be subject to 
court injunctions or loss of their 
re-employment rights and collec- 
tive bargaining powers. An 
amendment specified, however, 
that injunctions must not be used 
to prevent peaceful picketing or 
peaceful assembly. 

5. Supervisory employes not do- 
ing manual, productive work 
would be denied the status of em- 
ployes under the act. This would 
allow foremen’s unions but give 
them no legal standing in dealing 
‘with employers. 

6. Only employers dealing with 
250 or more workers would come 
under the measure. 

7. Boycotts would be banned. 
‘Thus unions would be forbidden 
to conduct a concerted refusal to 
handie goods in order to make 
management come to terms. Sup- 
porters of the bill said this sec- 
tion would prevent many jurisdic- 
tional disputes. Any violators 
would lose their collective bar- 


The bill’s sup- 








Zaining rights. The section orig- 


inally provided court injunctions 
could be used freely to enforce 
the language, but was modified to 


read injunctions could be used | 


only to insure movement of per- 
ishable goods, such as live poultry. 

At no time during heated debave 
in the House over the meezsure did 
its supporters lose control of the 
outcome of a final vte. However, 
House leaders have admitted pri- 
vately, according to the Associated 


Press, that the bill may meet a/} 


cool reception in the Senate 
which, if it does not reject it en- 
tirely, will almost surely greatly 
modify it. Administration sup- 
porters in the House had hoped to 
substitute President Truman’s 


fact-finding proposal for the more | 


severe Case bill. 


To Revise Schedules on 
Loans to Costa Rica 


The board of directors of the 
Export-Import Bank have ap- 
proved an agreement with Costa 
Rica, subject to the approval of 
the National Congress of Costa 
Rica, to revise the amortization 
schedule on two loans totaling 
$7,000,000, Wayne C. Taylor, Pres- 
ident of the Bank, announced on 
Feb. 4. The loans were originally 
authorized by the Bank in 1940 
and 1942 to assist Costa Rica in 
the construction of the Inter- 
American Highway and_ trib- 
utaries and for emergency finan- 
cing in the Republic, as a part iof 
the -general plan of hemispheric 
defense. It is made known that by 
the terms of the new agreement 
the repayment of principal sched- 
uled to begin in 1946 is reduced 
during the years 1946 through 
1950, after which time the Bank 
has agreed to review amortization 
rates for the succeeding years in 
the light of conditions then exist- 
ing. 

“The purpose of the new agree- 
ment,” Mr. Taylor said, ‘“‘is to ad- 
just the loan maturity schedule, 
as originally drawn, to post-war 
conditions in Costa Rica. The new 
schedule of repayments will not 
only assist Costa Rica, but also 
gives the Export-Import Bank 
greater assurance that repayments 
can and will be met in accordance 
with the terms now established. 
This step has been under discus- 
sion. with- Costa. Rica: for some 
months,” Mr. Taylor said. The an- 
nouncement from the Bank added: 


“The original agreements pro- 
vided for retiring $2,000,000 in 
full in the period from 1946 to 
1952 and $5,000,000 in the period 
from 1946 to 1958. The loans were 
secured by Costa Rica’s pledge of 
tobacco and gasoline taxes. An- 


nual payments of principal under | 


the original terms would have 
varied between $377,000 and $819,- 
000, with an average between 1946 
and 1950 of $520,000 per year. The 
rate of interest is 4% In 1946, 
interest and principal due would 
have equaled about 7% of Costa 
Rica’s normal total revenues. 
“The new agreement provides 
that in the five-year period from 
1946 to 1950 Costa Rica shall make 
payments for interest and prin- 
cipal combined of not less than 
$350,000 per year, plus any 
amounts by which gasoline tax 
receipts shall exceed this sum. For 
the ‘five-year period, the Bank has 
agreed to release its claim upon 


the tobacco tax in order to assist. 


Costa Rica in strengthening her 
financial economy. The original 
agreement provisions will again 
come into operation in 1951, ex- 
cept as may be modified by mu- 
tual agreement at that time.” 


‘Lit a Devaluated— 
Treas. Dept. Statement 


The devaluation of the lira by 
‘the Italian Government without 
ever once using the word devalua- 
‘tion has been completed, it was 
| made known in Associated’ Press 


;accounts from Rome on Feb. 3./} 


In part the press accounts had the 
| foltowing to say: 

Like a man cutting off the dog’s 
‘tail a little at a time in an effort 
to make it hurt less, the Treasury 
ihas taken step after step during 
|\the past month until today the 
| banks said they were prepared to 
| handle ali foreign exchange trans- 
|actions at the new rate of 225 lira 
‘to the dollar. 

The old rate was 100 lira to the 
dollar, while the black market 
rate at present is oscillating be- 
tween 350 and 400. 

Incidentally the Treasury and 
War Departments issued on Feb. 2 
the following joint statement: 

The War and Treasury Depart- 
|ments, working through Head- 
|quarters, U. S. Forces, Mediter- 

ranean Theater, and the American 

i'Embassy in Rome, _ yesterday 
terminated negotiations for proce- 
dures in the interests of the U. S. 
armed forces in the theater. 

As a result the Italian Govern- 
ment extended to the armed forces 
of the United States and to other 
agencies of the United States Gov- 
ernment, the rate of exchange of 
225 lire equals one U. S. dollar, 
which the Italian Government had 
made available to the diplomatic 
corps. 

The previous rate of exchange 
was 100 lire equals one U. 
| dollar. 

Referring further to the Rome 
Associated Press advices, noted 
above, we quote further therefrom 
as follows: 

But Francesco Cincimino, ad- 
(oaeaogiy chief of the Finance 
Ministry, never said this was de- 
valuation. He said it was merely 

a variation of the lira’s value. 

| The government’s reluctance to 
say in so many words that the 
'currency was being devalued is 
‘explained partly by the fact that 
'“facendo una bella figura” (mak- 
ing a good appearance) is almost 
as important in Italy as is “face” 
in the Orient. 

But there also was real fear on 
the part of officials that forth- 
rightness might blow the lid off 
the currency. 

The lira fs supported by little 
gold and few foreign credits. In- 
ternal expenditures are exceeding 
revenue by an average of 1,000,- 
000,000 lire daily. -Government’s 
estimate of the minimum imports 
needed to keep Italians alive and 
revive industry exceed estimated 
exports and supplies from UNRRA 
by $650,000,000. 

The Treasury’s first concession 
was on Jan. 4, when the govern- 
ment established export and im- 
port subsides of 125% to meet the 
weak purchasing power of the 
lira. Then, at the request of the 
British and American govern- 
ments, the new rate of 225 lire to 
the dollar was established for 
American diplomatic and govern- 
ment personnel with a_ similar 
rate for British officials. This was 
followed by a similar rate for 
British and American military 
personnel. 

The proposed revision of the 
lira was referred to in our issue 
of Feb. 7, page 766. 














it is prepared to make payment in 
U. S. Dollars of Deposit Certifi- 
cates representing an interest in 
State of San Paulo (Brazil) 25- 
Year (Non-Callable) 7% Milreis 
Loan Bonds maturing Jan. 1, 1946, 
and of Interest Warrants due Jan. 
1, 1946, detached from these De- 
posit Certificates. Deposit Certi- 
ficates should be presented at the 
Corporate Trust Division and In- 
‘terest Warrants at the Coupon 
Paying Division. 








Payment on Brazil Bonds | 


Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
York announced on Feb. 5 that: 


Senator Tydings Urges 


President to Gali Worid 


Disarmament Conference to Prevent Atomic War 


An immediate call for a world 


disarmament conference by Presi- 


dent Truman to prevent an atomic world war was urged in the Senate 
on Jan. 28 by Senator Tydings (Democrat) of Maryland. Mr. Tyd- 
ings, interrupting the Senate filibuster against the Fair Employment 
Practices bill, said he doubts that the United Nations action for 


control of the atomic bomb would be successful. 


“I do not believe 





that the United Nations Organiza-* 
tion is equipped to initiate suc- | 


cessfully a task of this magnitude, 


the Senator asserted, after point- 


ing out that all the remaining 
great world powers are rearming 
to the teeth. Associated Press ad- 
vices from Washington Jan. 28, 
as given in the New York “Sun,” 
reporting this, continued: 

Because Germany and Japan 
are not to be permitted to rearm, 
Mr. Tydings said, there is this sit- 
uation: 

“It is as plain as the nose on 
one’s face that the great armed 
forces of our own country are be- 
ing maintained principally for 
possible use against Russia, Brit- 
ain, France or China, since Ger- 
many and Japan are to be kept 
disarmed. 

“Is it not plain, too, that Rus- 
sia is maintaining her armed 
forces for possible use against 
Britain or the United States or 
France or China?” 

Senator Tydings introduced a 
resolution calling for the world 
disarmament conference as he be- 
gan a lengthy prepared speech in 
its support. 

Earlier, the special Senate com- 
mittee on atomic energy was told 
by Dr. Harrison Davies, of the 
Federation of Atomic Scientists, 
that development of atomic 
energy must certainly be freed 
from every vestige of military 
control. 

Saying that this nation had 
“weakened” itself in previous 
world disarmament moves, Sena- 
tor Tydings said now is the time 
for a showdown of good faith 
among the great Powers. 

“Strangely enough,” he said, 
‘the UNO seems content to have 
nations agree only for the control 
of the atomic bomb. It does not 
seem bent upon prohibiting its 
future use. We seem to have for- 
gotten the possibilities of the 
rocket, the V-1 and V-2 and other. 
flying bombs which can” -wing 
their way near the stars on flight 
of hundreds of miles on their evil 
missions of destruction.” 

He predicted that other nations 
soon would be producing atomic 
bombs. 

“But is the UNO and are all of 
us centering our efforts on the 
prevention of World War III?” he 


asked. “Frankly, I do not believe 
We are.” 
Mr. Tydings said that in the 


UNO Charter there is “no declara- 
tion of purpose or principle, no 
stated objective for eventual world 
disarmament. The UNO is doomed 
to failure unless the member na- 
tions use its services, rather than 
the battlefield, for settlement of 
their disputes.” 

The Senator said this country 
was planning the largest Air 
Force, Army and Navy despite 
its pledges to the UNO and said 
the same was true of England 
and Russia. 


“In this state of a world armed 
to the teeth, we cannot further 
rely on the UNO for our protec- 
tion,’ Senator Tydings said. 

Members of the Senate’s spe- 
cial committee questioned Dr. 
Davies’ argument for “complete 
exclusion of the military” from 
policy-making functions of the 
proposed atomic energy commis- 
sion. 

Dr. Davies, a native of Win- 
cheser, Va., is now living at Oak 
Ridge, Tenn.. site of an atomic 
bomb plant. He said that: he spoke 
for more than 1,500 scientists and 
engineers connécted with work on 
the new source of power. 

He said in testimony prepared 
for the special Senate committee 





on atomic energy that “we wish 
to go on record most stronglv as 
favoring complete exclusion of the 


military from any policy-making 
function on the commission” pro- 
posed for handling the problem. 
He added, “we do not mean to 
exclude efficient liaison between 
the commission and the armed 
forces.” He said that the atomic 
scientists would not oppose mak- 
ing such liaison mandatory. 
“However,” he said, “it is in 
the best tradition of American 
Government that policy be made 
by civilians. A subject fraught 
with such tremendous significance 
to our foreign policy as the de- 
velopment of atomic energy in 
this country must certainly be 
freed from every vestige of mili- 
tary control.” 
Other points Dr. Davies made in 
indorsing the bill by Senator Mc- 


|Mahon (D., Conn.) to create a 


commission to handle the atomic 
program included: 

1. “As citizens we fear unw se 
laws on atomic energy for the 
same reason that other citizens 
fear them; we too value our 
lives,” 

2. “Any domestic legislation 
must encourage the internat onal 
control of atomic energy.” 

3. “Vigorous research and de- 
velopment, in nuclear science 
must be maintained. The use of 
the fission phenomenon and its 
by-products in physical, chemical, 
biological, medical and industrial 
research, as well as in power de- 
velopment, should greatly enrich 
our country and indeed all man- 
kind.” 

4. “The bill attempts to pro- 
vide the freest possible exchange 
of scientific information. We 
strongly approve.” : 

5. “We feel the espionage act 
will provide as much national se- 





curity as can be found in a policy 
of secrecy.” 

6. “The policy of postponing 
large-scale industrial application 
is, in our opinion, a wise policy. 
Premature development of spe- 
cial interests in this field may 
prejudice the possibility of inter- 
netiors! control.” 

7. “There can be no solution of 
the problem of security short of 
an effective international control 
of atomic and other weapons of 
offense and of the elimination of 
war as a method for settling in- 
ternational disputes.” 


Savs.-Loan Ass’ns 
Pay Dividends 


By December 31 the savings 
and loan associations and coonera- 
tive banks had distributed to 
holders of share accounts throv¢h- 
out the nation some $86,000 900 in 
dividends from earnings of the six 
months up to date. This announce- 
ment from the United States Sav- 
ings and Loan League, which was 
issued Dec. 30, carried with it the 
notation that some 7,750,000 per- 
sons have participated and thot 
this last half of the year payment 
brings the total distributed for the 
year up to $170,460,000. 

This payment marked the 230th 
semi-annual period at which tes? 
cooperative home financing insti- 
tutions have added to the weJth 
of their systematic savers nd in- 
vestors, said Morton Bodfish. Chi- 
cago, Executive Vice-Presidert of 
the League. “The total dividend 
distributed by all our institt:ons 
combined is larger than if has 
been in six years,” said Mr. Bod- 
fish. “Although the rate at which 
dividends are paid has dert»od 
since 1939, the increase, esrne~‘allv 
in the last two or three years, in 
the amounts which share*-*“-rs 





have invested have offset this fac- 
tor in determining the dol'-~ -rol- 
ume of earnings distributed.” 
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| The Financial Situation 


(Continued from first page) 


It would be well for the 


rank and file to study the 
tenets expressed and implied 
in this program, to analyze 


them in the light of their own | 
experience, and to reach a| 
careful conclusion as to their | 
Otherwise, we 


real merits. 
may well, either in this con- 
nection or some other, make 
blunders which would plague 
us for generations. 
turn to the measure. Take 
this introduction to the sub- 
ject by Mr. Wyatt, the hous- 
ing expediter, who is given 
credit for the scheme: 


Two sobering and inescapable | 
facts emerge * * *: 

First, there is an urgent need 
for some 3,000,000 moderately 
and low-priced, homes and 
apartments during the next two | 
years. 

Second, we can meet this) 
need only by bringing to bear 
the same daring, determination 
and hard-hitting teamwork with 
which we tackled the emergen- 
cy job of building the world’s 
most powerful war machine 
four years ago. 

When, in a recent radio mes- | 
sage to the American people, 
you called for the immediate 
production of an unprecedented 
number of homes, I could not 
help but recall the goal of 50,- 
000 aircraft which President 
Roosevelt set in the early days 
of the’ war. Though many 
people considered it impossible, 
that goal and .others like it 





Let us| 





were achieved and passed. 

We met in full our obligation 
to our men and women in uni- 
form. 


To meet our obligation to|He will, of course, be well) ized man. 


those same men and women in 
civilian life, we will need the 

- game drive and ingenuity on the 
part of American business and 
American labor and the same 
Government stimulus and fi- 
nancial assistance that made 

’ possible the miracle of war pro- 
duction in that earlier emer- 
gency. 


There follows an imitation 
of the Roosevelt “‘boldness’’— 
a setting of “impossible” 
goals in the thought, we sup- 
pose, that the very grandiose 


scale of the program will 
“challenge the imagination” 
and win friends for it. Here, 
according to Mr. Wyatt, is 
what we must do—chiefly; of 
course, for the veteran: 


Our sights must be raised far 
above the present target of four 
or five hundred thousand homes 
in 1946. 

I am therefore recommending 
that the following program of 
emergency measures be put into 
effect immediately: 

(1) Construction of 2,700,000 
low and moderate cost homes 
must be started by the end of 
next year. The target for 1946: 
1,200,000 homes started, of 
which 700,000 will be conven- 
tional houses; 250,000 perma- 
nent prefabricated houses and 
houses assembled on-site from 
prefabricated parts and mate- 
rials, and 250,000 temporary 
units. The target for 1947: 1,- 
500,000 homes started, of which 
900,000 will be conventional 
houses; 600,000 permanent pre- 
fabricated houses and houses 
assembled on-site from prefab- 
rieated parts and materials. 
(The previous all-time high was 
937,000 homes in 1925; in 1945, 
only 240,000 homes were built.) 

Except for 200,000 units of 
temporary re-use war hou ing | 





these will be permanent homes. 
On the assumption that the rec- 
ommended legislation is au- 


thorized promptly the program | Mr.. Wyatt speaks of this or | 


should move into high gear by 
the end of the first quarter of 
1946. Within two years from 
that time the urgent need figure 
of some 3,000,000 homes should 
be met under this program. 
Now come the schemes by 
which all this is to be accom- 
plished. They include guar- 
anteed markets, all manner 
of subsidies, the inevitable 
priorities and allocations 


| tion of them, they would logi- 
cally impel us to this plan. 


| Costs, Direct and Indirect 


_ But do these conditions ob- 
tain? Of course not. At points 
‘that advantage not costing 
the veteran anything. Let it 
be definitely understood that 
-anything provided in this pro- 
'gram would cost us all, in- 
cluding the veteran, perhaps 
‘twice what it would cost if 
provided in the usual way. 
|These additional costs will in 
'part be hidden in taxes and 
the like, but they will be as- 


made so familiar during the| sessed and paid nonetheless. 
war, use of war plants, vari-| Unless the government has 


targement of facilities for the | 
manufacture of materials, as- | 
sumption by government of | 
risks, recruitment and train-| 
ing of workers on a scale com- | 
parable to nothing in our| 
peacetime history, strict price | 
control which is expected ap- | 
parently to sterilize the infla- | 
tidnary factors generated by | 
the drive itself, and much | 


‘more of the same order. The | 


long list of procedural recom- | 
mendations is followed by the 
sage remark that “it will take 
a dynamic program to achieve 
this goal. Neither business-as- 
usual, labor-as-usual, build- 
ing-as-usual, nor government- 
as-usual will suffice.” 





| 


What Are We to Think? | 


Now what is the man in| 
the street to think of all this? 


aware of the dire shortage of 
housing in this country. He/ 
will probably guess that if the | 
wartime psychology can be) 
adequately duplicated so that | 
labor can be persuaded to 
work reasonably well and to | 
avoid endless strikes and 
featherbedding restrictions, so 
that the priorities, allocations 
and other controls can be} 
made effective, and the gov- | 
ernment can obtain and keep 
the services of able men to 
direct the program —each a 
very sizable “if” in its own| 
right —- a surprisingly large | 








number of houses could be) farmers 


| ous “incentives” to induce en-| suddenly acquired a degree 


of omniscience not hitherto 
given to man, a very large 
part of these costly housing 
facilities will for one reason 
or another lose much of their 
usefulness so soon as men are 
able once more to build the 
houses they really want 
where they really want them. 
The cost factor — including 
indirect as well as direct costs 
—is, of course a highly im- 
portant one. 

Again, is housing the only 
vital essential that is in short 
supply at the present time? 
Of course not, and any con- 
centration of the sort here 
planned upon housing can 
not fail to get in the way of 
ending some of these other 
shortages — food, clothing, 
transportation, and almost all 
other articles needed by civil- 
The market, not 
government, should decide 
which of these needs is most 
urgent. 


Work to Preserve 
Dual Banking System 


With the end of the war and 
the advent of reconversion, forces 
at. work in our country which 
would undermine its time-tested 
monetary and credit structure 
have taken on new vigor, accord- 
ing to H. N. Thomson, President 
of the State Bank Division of the 
American Bankers Association. In 
a letter to members of the divis- 
ion on Feb. 1, Mr. Thomson, who 
is also Vice-President of the 
and Merchants Bank, 





built in the time allotted. | Presho, S. D., said: 


Since the need is obviously | 
great, the question must be| 


} 


“These forces which would 
build a Utopia are not confined to 
our own country. A weary world 


faced: “Why not proceed?” is now in the midst of a period of 
It may be said at once that | readjustment in which fanatics of 
if this amount of housing, of | every kind find the opportunity 


the type planned and in the, 
olaces to be chosen is so im- 
oortant and so badly wanted 
within the next year or two 
that the cost of its provision 
s of little or no consequence, 


and so vital to our need or! 


yur desires that other priva- 


to press upon society their pet 
economic and social panaceas. The 
manifestations of this world 
movement have broken out more 
spectacularly in England and in 
France than in our country, but 
they are also very noticeable here. 
They are all predicated on the 
basic idea that the first step in a 
| socialized program is that of get- 





‘ions which we should be’ ting control of the credit system. 


»bliged to suffer to have this 
xrogram successful are minor 
natters, and if our essential 
*equirements in housing can 


in no other manner be met, 
then of course the program 
should be adopted. These 
are the considerations, of 
course, which impelled us to 
similar techniques in the pro- 
fuction of armament, and, 


The banking profession must 
work harmoniously to combat 
forces of this nature. 


“In my opinion, the true inter- 
ests of the public and of the banks 


are identical. If we serve these, 
there need be little doubt about 


the future.” Mr. Thomson said that 
the State Bank Division will con- 
tinue to devote itself to the pres- 
ervation of the dual banking sys- 
tem, “for community develop- 
ment in the American way could 
not have occurred without locally 





and 50,000 new trailers, al. of | sranted a peacetime duplica- | owned financial institutions.” 





‘End of Tyranny of Labor Unions In Strike 


| 


Movements Demanded by N. Y. Chamber 


Calling for an end of the “tyranny” of leaders of labor unions 
|in calling strikes which menace the health and well being of the 


7,500,000 people in New York, the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York sent a resolution on Feb. 7 to Mayor O’Dwyer 


pledging its full support to any program he develops to meet “the 


present municipal crisis” and to enforce law and order. 
oO o— 


‘tion was adopted on motion 
|Richard W. Lawrence, former 
President of the Chamber, follow- 
ing his recital of hardships to the 
public caused by the elevator 
strike of last September and lead- 
ing up through recent labor dis- 
putes to the tugboat strike. 

After referring to the results of 
a survey of losses incidental to the 
elevator strike, which was made 
sublic by the Chamber on Feb. 4. 
Mr. Lawrence said: 

“That, of course, was a very re- 
gretable occurrence. But what 
are we facing in New York City 
today? By proclamat’on of Mayo 
O’Dwyer. the schools of New York 
City are to close down tomorrow 
There is very definitely a menace 
to the health and well-being of 
the seven and a half millions of 
people, particularly to the work- 
ers themselves, resulting, if you 
please, from the desire of a very 
slight percentage of the popula- 
tion of the city employed at the 
strategic area that has to do with 
the operation of this great harbor 
of transportation, fuel and food. 
3,000 members in all. 

“Yesterday, according to the 
newspaper accounts of the meet- 
ing held in the Manhattan Opere 
House, a vote was taken of the 
members of the union as to 
whether or not they would obey 
the request of the President of the 
United States that they return to 
their vocations. 

“Six hundred of the 3,000 voted. 
Over 200 voted to accept the Pres- 
ident’s request, and 400 voted 
against it. In other words, by a 
majority of 200—200 individuals— 
we have this situation of crisis af- 
fecting the life of this great City 
of New York. 

“Now, I could go further into 
the details of the distress, mental 
and physical, and the cistress that 
is likely to occur, unless reason is 
restored in the leadership of the 
labor movement, not only in this 
town but all through the country, 
because, very definitely, under 
the laws of the nation, in our 
everyday dealing with the men 
and women in the employ of in- 
dustry, we are powerless, as the 
management or ownership group, 
to deal with the situation on an 
equal basis.” 

‘Mr. Lawrence said that Gov. 
Edge of New Jersey struck a 
“clarion note” in his message to 
the Legislature in which he up- 
held the principle that strke 
should not be permitted agains‘ 
vital services that affect millions 
of innocent people in and adjacent 
to the strike areas. 

In part, Mr. .Lawrence 
stated: 

“Recently, the head of the 
Transport Union, a member of the 
City Council, Mr. Michael Quill, 
served notice upon the community 
that as of a certain hour, a strike 
would be called of the members 
ef his union, that have to do with 
the operation of the most vita! 
element in our city’s life, its sub- 
way, and, to a degree, its surface 
transportation, unless the city 
would cease, if you please, its 
plans to utilize existing power re- 
sources to take the place of worn- 
out facilities existing in the city- 
owned power plants—threatened 
to strike, not for wages, not for 
hours, but to bring about a po- 
litical result. 

“TI would like to suggest that a 
message be sent from this meet- 
ing, which is a_ representative 
meeting of the citizens of New 
York—every one of you have very 
considerable personal responsi- 
‘bilities that have to do with the 
well-being of the city’s popula- 
tion—to Mayor O’Dwyer, that we 
will stand steadfast behind him ir 


alsc 





that he-develone: 


any progran 


The resolu- 








that will bring an end to the 
tyranny I have described.” 

_U. S. Senator Joseph C. 
O’Mahonuey of Wyoming, who was 
scheduled to speak at the Cham- 
ber, was unable to be present on 
account of illness. The Chamber 
adopted resolutions opposing ihe 
payment of a State bonus to war 
veterans and also Federal finan- 
Clal aid to the States’ public school 
systems. It approved an exten- 
sioin of Foreign Trade Zone privi- 
leges and urged prompt return of 
the Employment Services from 
the Federal Government to the 
States. 


Export-Import Credit 
For Chilean Railways 


The board of directors of the 
Export-Import Bank have ap- 
proved an increase of $800,000 to 
an existing line of credit available 
to the Electrical Export Corpora- 
tion for shipment of electric loco- 
motives and related electrical 
equipment to Chile, Wayne C. 
Taylor, President of the Export- 
Import Bank, announced on Feb. 4. 
In July, 1945, the Export-Import 
Bank agreed to purchase from the 
Electrical Export Corporation $2,- 
000,000 of notes of the Chilean 
State Railways, representing not 
over 70% of the contract price of 
the equipment. The new total 
credit line thus becomes $2,800,- 
000. The enlarged credit line is 
required in order to provide for 
certain changes in the equipment 


and locomotive _ specifications 
Sice the credit line was first 
established. 


“This type of credit,” Mr. Tay- 
lor said, “is designed to assist in 
financing U. S. exports which tend 
to develop the economy and in- 
crease the productive capacity. of 
the borrowing country, thus en- 
larging the future potential for- 
eign trade with the United States. 
Equipment of this character re- 
quires longer term financing than 
is usually undertaken by private 
banks.” Mr. Taylor added: 

“The Export-Import Bank has 
f inanced the sale of other railroad 
equipment to Chile in the past 
and our experience has been most 
satisfactory, all engagements hav- 
ing been met in full at maturity 
dates. Advices from the Export- 
Import Bank stated, in part: 

“The agreement provides that 
the credit line may be used until 
Vec. 31, 1946. Notes to be pur- 
chased under the credit carry in- 
terest at 4% and mature semi- 
annually over a period of seven 
years. The notes are to be uncon- 
ditional negotiable obligations of 
the Railways. The Republic of 
Chile is to provide assurance sat- 
isfactory to the Bank that dollar 
exchange will be made available 
promptly to meet all obligations.” 


Provisional UNO Budget 


The United Nations Organiza- 
tion’s Administrative Budgetary 
Committee of the General As- 
sembly received recommendations 
mm Feb. 1 from experts for a pro- 
visional budget for 1946, which 
would cover expenditures of $24,- 
978,000, according to a wireless 
report from London to the New 
York “Times.” The report gave 
the following as estimates. in- 
cluded: ‘ 

$17,906,000 for a Secretariat; 
$2,500,000 for the expenses of the 
Assembly sessions and meetings 
of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and other bodies established 

v the Assemb)--: $3.°99.900 for 
unforeseen expenses, and $700,000 
~~ ve Internsiional Court of 
Justice. . ' 
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Senator Johnson Would 


Have British Loan 


necessary interim’ financial assist- 


Increasing Production Safeguard Against 
inflation According ‘o Haroid E. Stassen 


The government should take necessary steps to bring labor and 
. = 4 industry together and keep production going, it was declared on 
viagra tg Seer a yest Jan. 31 by Harold E. Stassen, former Governor of Minnesota, and 
pict + ’ i vt anad potential Republican Presidential candidate, in his fourth public ad- 
The Bank states: “Annual Fin-| dress in six days in New York City. “The role of Government must be 


ance from the United States, I am | 
confident that Finland can anc | 
will continue this splendid record. | 
The credit agreement specifies the | 
types of products that may be pur- 


In U. S. Limited to Popular Subscription 


_A proposal by Senator Edwin C. Johnson (Democrat) of Colorado 
to limit the $3,750,000,000 British loan to popular public subscription 
in this counttry met with differing views in the Senate on Feb. 3. 
Senator Johnson’s proposal was embodied in an amendment offered 
on Feb. 5 to an administration bill now before the Senate Banking 


and Currency Committee. The amendment would forbid use of 





Treasury 
credit for financial aid to Eng- 
land, but would allow sale of spe- 
ogg Br:tish loan bonds to the pub- 
ic. 

Associated Press advices from 
Washington Feb. 5 stated: 

Senator Johnson said bank de- 
posits in this country now total 
$162,000,000,000 while the public 
debt has reached a record high of 
more than $279,000,000.000. 

“This,” he said of his plan, 
“would provide a popular referen- 
dum on the question of a British 
loan and it would not be a part 


of the national debt. The Treas- 
ury is worse than broke,’ he 
added. “Why not submit this to 


the people who have the money 
and not let taxpayers underwrite 
the loan?” 

Representative James A. Roe, 
Demecrat, of New York, said to- 
day this nation must guard itself 
against British “propagandists” 
and “super-salesmen” seeking to 
‘‘put across” the proposed loan to 
Britain. “We have been over-gen- 
erous to all nations,” Representa- 
tive Roe said in a statement, “but | 
now our own needs must be con- | 
sidered.” 

The Department of Commerce 
reported today that the United 
States Government had $1,141,- 
000,000 outstanding in loans, ad- 
vances and financial aid to for- 
eign governments Sept. 30, 1945. 
Considerable expansion of these 
transactions is indicated in the 
near future “in line with increas-' 
ing foreign financial commitments 
of the Government.” 

Noting that most Senators were 
slow to commit themselves on | 
Senator. Johnson’s proposal, the | 
Associated’ Press reported as fol- 
lows on Feb. 6 regarding the drift 
of the views: 

Five Senators who es AES, 
comment were divided three to 
two over the desirability of such 
a legislation introducea by Sena- 
tor Edwin C. Johnson. Mr. John- 
son summarized his position when 
he told the Senate yesterday that 
he believed “there is money 
enough if this country to furnish 
the British loan, but it’s not in the 
Treasury.” 

Senators favoring Senator John- 
son’s suggestion made this com- 
ment in separate interviews: 

Senator Willis (Rep., Ind.): “I 
think it’s a good idea. It would 
tend to check the inflation in this 
country by giving people a chance 
to invest their funds.” 

Senator Revercomb (Rep., W. 
Va.): “If we have to have a policy 
on loans, then I am for Senator 
Johnson's idea.” 

Senator Robertson (Rep., Wyo.): 
“That's the way to do it.” 

Opposing the Johnson plan were 
Senators Hatch (Dem. N. M.) 
and Buck (Rep., Del.). 


“It could not be done that way,” 
Senator Buck told a reporter. “If 
it could have been handled that 
way, they would never have come 
here to get it.” 














President Truman Urges 


“Rights” for Family 


As the National Catholic Con- 
ference on Family Life, under the 
auspices of the Family Life Bu- 
reau and the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, commenced 
its four-day session Feb. 5, at 
Catholic University, Washington, 
it received a message of greeting 
from President Truman, in which 
the President said; according to 
the Associated Press: 


“The deliberations which your 
program calls for are timely. In- 
deed, it would seem inconceivable 
that, as we put our hands and our 
hearts to the giant task of build- 
ing anew at this turning point in 





tunds or Government 


Credit to Finland 


| purchase in the United States of 


history, we should fail to center 
a great shares of our attention and 
2frort upon the family unit. The 
measure of a civilization is the 
measure of its family life. It is 
normally the soil of the steady 
and responsible home that begets 
that important driving incentive 
of a people that induces them to 
strive and work, to move upward 
and onward, to progress. . 

“Perhaps it were well if we in 
America, who have in the past 
fought so well for a bill of rights 
for the individual, would in the 
future fight no less valiantly for a 
bill of rights for the family. The 
fact that your program is spon- 
sored by a church group gives as- 
surance that the strengthening 
and refining influence of religion 
in the family circle will be given 
attention.” 


Under Loan Agreement 
With Export-Import Bk. 


Approval of a credit line and 
loan agreement between the Re- 
public of Finland and the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington by 
its board of directors was an- 
nounced:on Jan. 31 by Wayne C. 
Taylor, President of the Export- 
Import Bank. The advices state 
that “a line of credit of $35,000,000 
is provided by the Bank upon 
which Finland may draw for the 


urgently needed materials, equip- 
ment and services. In addition, the 
agreement provides for refunding 
existing loans from the Export- 
Impert Bank to the _ Finnish- 
American Trading Corp., which, 
with principal and interest, total 
approximately $25,000,000. These 
existing credits were granted in 
1939 and 1940 and were guaran- 
teed by the Republic of Finland. 
This new credit and refunding 
operation does not affect the spe- 
cial credit of $5,000,000 to Finland 
for the purchase of raw cotton, 
which was recently announced by 
the Bank.” The announcement on 
Jan. 31 of the Export-Import Bank 
further said that ‘“Finiand has} 
estimated that it will ultimately 
require additional dollar credits 
to meet its reconstruction and re- 
conversion requirements and to 


nish exports from 1936-1938 aver- to find a point of agreement—not to make decrees or decisions,” he 


aged approximately $180,000,000 
annually, and imports $175,000,000. 
During that pre-war period, her 
principal exports were lumber, 
paper, and wood pulp. Her im- 
ports were very diversified and 
consisted of foodstuffs, fertilizers, 
other chemicals, textiles, hides, 
rubber, coal, petroleum products, 
iron, steel, machinery, and a very 
wide variety of miscellaneous 
products. From 1936 to 1938 aver- 
age U.S. exports to Finland were 
approximately $17,000,000, and 
imports from Finland about $15,- 
000,000. 

“The use of credit is restricted 
to the purchase in the United 


| 
‘ernment should correct abuses 
with the least possible interfer- 
ence.” The New York “Herald 
Tribune” of Feb. 1, from which 
we quote, also reported Mr. Stas- 
sen as saying that production in 


ever-increasing amounts will be! 


the greatest safeguard against in- 
flation in America, in his address, 
which was delivered before 300 
wholesale grocers, members of 
the Independent Grocers’ Alli- 
ance, at a luncheon at the Park 
Central Hotel. The “Herald Tri- 
bue” added: 

It is a “tragic situation,” said 
Mr. Stassen, that a three and one- 
half’ cents wage differential was 


reported 


States of certain types of supplies, preventing settlement of the steel 





declared, adding that the “gov-®— 


business shirts and shorts were 
found in some stores at lowe. 
prices, produced under the low- 
cost clothing program. However, 
quantities were far below the 
heavy demand. 

Average prices of house furnish- 
ings advanced 0.3% over th» 
month. The price of sheets, whic. 
rose more than 5% between mic- 
September and mid-October, ad- 
vanced an additional 2% as retail- 
ers continued to adjust their ceil- 
ings in accordance with the recer : 
price increases granted to manu - 
facturers. Scattered increases wer : 
in the costs of livin’: 
room and bedroom suites. 

Fuel, electricity, and ice costs 


materials, equipment and services 
approved or to be approved by 
the Export-Import Bank. 

“The new credit is to be avail- 


reconstruction loan agreements 
entered into by the Bank, such as 
restrictions of shipments to vessels 
of U. S. registry, the ‘right of can- 
cellation by either party at any 
time as to unused portions of the 
credit. the borrowers undertaking 
to register the securities under the 
Securities Act of 1933 upon the 


ing to supply the Bank period- 
ically with full information as to 
the financial and economic posi- 
tion of the Finnish economy. 


“Advances under the credit are 
to be made against notes of the 
Republic of Finland bearing in- 
terest at 24%% until March 15, 
1951. Existing notes of the Fin- 
nish Trading Corporation are to 
be exchanged for similar notes of 
the Republic of Finland, with in- 
terest at 24%% until 1951. At the 
maturity of the notes in 1951, they 
all will be exchanged for three 
series of new notes. The first se- 
ries totaling $20,000,000 will bear 
interest at 242% payable in equa! 
semi-annual installments . until 
1956. The second series of *$20.- 
000,000 will carry interest at 3% 
with principal payable from 1956- 
1961. The third series of $20,000.- 
000 will carry interest at 34% 
and mature from 1961 to 1966. 
Finland has reserved the right to 
prenav any of the notes prior to 
maturity. 











reestablish a balanced economy to 
a point where foreign assistance | 
would no longer be required. The | 
new credit, however, is as large 
as the Export-Import Bank feels) 





President Praises Work 


Of Housing Administration 
John B. Blandford, Jr., retiring 
as National Housing Administra- 


industry strike. ‘decreased 0.1%. Rate reductions, 
With the greatest demand for | lowering the average cost of elec- 
consumer goods in history and the tricity to New York families by 


greatest ability to produce them, | 


,almost 6%, more than offset in- 


dustrial disputes,” he asserted. 


Up in November 


| Retail prices of goods and serv- 


ices important in the purchases o! 


advanced 0.2% between Oct. If 
and Nov. 15, after declining 0.4% 
during the three previous months 
according to the Bureau of Labo) 
Statistics of the U. S. Departmen’ 
of Labor. The removal of sub- 
sidies on butter and peanut butter 
seasonal increases for eggs, anc 
higher costs for clothing anc 
housefurnishings were mainly re- 
sponsible for this increase, The 
consumers’ price index for Nov 
15, 1945 was 129.2% of the 1935-3 
‘average and was 2.1% above the 
|level of a year ago. 
The report issued on Jan. 6 by 
the Labor Dept. also said: 


The food bill for city workers 


families rose 0.6% during the 
‘month as the first effects of the 
withdrawal of the butter anc 


|peanut butter subsidies were re- 
flected in the index. The average 
‘price of butter advanced 9%, © 
.4.5 cents per pound; peanut butte: 
linereased 2.4%, or 0.7 cents pe) 
‘pound. When subsidy payment: 
were first made on these twce 
foods in 1943, the average price 0! 
‘butter dropped 5.1 cents in the 
‘first month while peanut butte: 
went down gradually, declining 
5.0 cents during the succeeding si> 
months. 

Prices of all foods other than 


Lahor Dept. Price Index 


The 


, - : ‘SO’ | creased slightly in several ci ics. 
Bank’s request, and an undertak- moderate-income city families | gmail price changes for clez i: 


| recommend 


able for use prior to June 30, there is “no place for a stiff, un-| creases in the prices of heatin~ 
1948. The agreement contains the yielding attitude on the part of! oils in Chicago and Minneapolis. 
same general provisions as other ejther management or labor in in- | Coke prices in New York City end 


anthracite prices in Buffalo rosc to 
ceilings already established. 

The costs of miscellaneous goods 
and services decreased 0.1% dur- 
ing the month as additional ret: il- 
ers were reported resuming ihe 
sale of cigarettes in multiple uiits. 
price of pipe tobacco in- 


og 
> 


and other household supplies oc- 


‘curred in all but two cities. 


Rents were not surveyec’ in 


| November. 





oe 


Heads of NAM 
Committees for 1946 


Robert R. Wason, president. of 
the National Association of h”anu- 
facturers, announced in New York 
on Feb. 3, the appointment of 16 
businessmen as Chairmen of the 
NAM standing committees whicu 
policy on ecoromic 
and social ‘matters in whic) the 
Association is interested, IX AM 
committees and the new chairman 
are: 

Administrative Law, Hug) M. 
Comer, President, Avondale } ills, 
Sylacauga, Ala.; Economic Stez bil- 
ity, John C. Parker, Vice Pres - 
dent, Consolidated Edison Co <-f 
New York, Inc., New York City; 
Industrial Problems, Williar B. 
Warner, Chairman, McCall Corp., 
New York City; International Eco- 
nomic Relations Herbert H. 
Schell, President. Sidney Blumen- 
thal & Co., New York City; Pat- 
ents and Research, R. J. Dearborn, 
President, Texaco Development 


is consistent with the many de-| tor for an advisory post in China, 


Corp., New York City; Social Se- 


mands upon its funds. 

“The record of Finland in deal-| 
ing with the financial obligations 
to the Export-Import Bank has) 
been an enviable one considering 
the difficulties of the war period,” 
Mr. Taylor said. “Slightly over 
10% of the principal loaned in 
1939 and 1940 has already been 
repaid. Payments of interest have 
also been made amounting to ap- 
proximately $4,000,000 and repre- 
senting about 77% of the interest 
accruing during this difficult pe- 
riod. Such remaining principal 
and interest as would have be- 
come due were deferred by mu- 
tual agreement and there has been 
no default.” Mr. Taylor continued: 


“In the 1930 decade, Finland re- 
duced her outstanding foreign 
indebtedness from approximately 
$200,000,000 to $8,000,000. The war 
left Finland again with foreign 
obligations of approximately 
$180,000,000, exclusive of repara- 
tions to Russia. Her production 
facilities were relatively. undam- 
aged, however, and her principal 
needs are for food and industrial 


iv butter and peanut butter showec 
received a letter oa Jan. 31 from ‘an average increase of 0.3% be- 


President Truman accepting his;tween mid-October and _ mid- 
resignation in which the President November. Prices of green bean 


expressed confidence that Mr,| moved up sharply (18%) as OP4 


: : ; justed ceilin rices to mee 
Blandford, in helping the Chinese. Bithet production ph Orange: 


Republic to set up a budget sys-| (still under price control in mid- 
tem, “will be of immense value| November), cabbage, and spinach 


to a countr trivin | prices dropped seasonally more 
dt vibgy eaggiiclen Eggs continued theil 


make democracy serv than 8%. :, 
th e fhe needs | seasonal advance and now aver- 


of all the people.” Commenting | age 68 cents per dozen. 

on Mr. Blanford’s report of the) Clothing costs increased by 0.1% 
achievement of the National during the month ending Nov. 15 
Housing Agency under his admin- | Retailers’ inventories of apparel— 


is i ini ‘especially men’s clothing—con- 
a ag ~_ pucisnnes: #: feterk | tinued to be extremely low as re- 
course, President Truman wrote,| placements from manufacturer: 


according to a special dispatch, were quickly sold to returning 
from Washington to the New York | servicemen and early Christma: 
“Times”: “It is .a satisfaction to| Shoppers. Prices for work trou- 


sers and overalls rose moderately 
ona Niece have presented 'to | reflecting upward adjustments in 


ceilings by OPA to encouragé 
program of new housing legisla-| production. With only higher- 
tion to provide for the needs of} priced articles available in man) 
returning veterans, on the one 


cities, costs of men’s overcoats 
hand, and to make up the large suits, sweaters, and socks, and wo- 
‘shortages. with which so many 





raw materials and fuel. With the 


ss 


communities entered the .war.” 


1 


men’s percale housedresses anc 
“avec enotinued to edge upward 
iInexpensive and ‘medium quality 





HLL | 2.1 8-63 —B9 


curity, W. B. McIntosh, President, 
Pyramid Rubber Co., Ravenna, 
Ohio: Tax Administration, E. A. 
Converse, Jr... Secretary, Belknap 
Hardware & Mfg. Co., Louisville. 
Ky.; Taxation, H. E. Humphreys, 
Jr., Chairman Finance Committee, 
United States Rubber Co.; Labor 
Program, Clarence Randall, Vice- 
President, Inland Steel Co., Chi- 
cago; Civilian Production Re- 
sumption, Nathaniel Leverone, 
Chairman, Automatic Canteen Co. 
of America, Chicago; Contract 
Termination, Clarence L. Collens, 
Chairman, Reliance Electric & 
Engineering Co.; Disposal of Gov- 
ernment-Owned Plants and Ma- 
terials, Charles J. Stilwell, Presi- 
dent, Warner and Swasey Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Inflation Control, 
Charles S. Davis, President, Borg- 
Warner Corp., Chicago; War Con- 
tro! Termination, John Airey, 
President, King+Seeley Corp., Ann 
Arbor, Mich.; Several of the NAM 
committee Chairmen are still .to 
be appointed. 


. 
i : >; Wo ritote 
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iwon-Lend-Lease Exports Increased in 1945— |U, S.-Soviet Agree on 


Loans by Export-Import Bank 


Gains in exports other than lend-lease during 1945 were made 
known on Feb. 5 by the U. S. Department of Commerce, which stated | ference on the 
that combined loans, advances and financial aid by the United States 
Government’ to foreign governments outstanding on Sept. 30, 1945, 


totaled $1,141,000,000, with consid 


in line with increasing foreign financial commitments of the Gov- 


a@>. 


Aid for Korea 


The joint American-Soviet con- 
trusteeship for 
'Korea issued a communique on 
plans for establishing contacts be- 
'tween the northern and southern 
1alyes of the occupied country, ac- 


erable future expansion indicated 





ernment. The Vepartment siate:° 


that the latest compilation of 
Government loans, advances and 
financial aid to foreign govern- 
ments and entities, prepared by 
the Clearing Office for Foreign 
Transactions of the Commerce 
Department’s newly-created Of- 
fice of Business Economics, cov- 
ers the quarter from June 30 to 
Sept. 30, 1945, and shows an in- 
crease of $69,000,000 for the quar- 
ter. The $1,141,000,000 total was 
made up of $516,000,000 in loans, 
$84,000,000 in advance payments 
for articles purchased abroad, ad 
$541,000,000 in “financial aid,” i.e. 
payments made without any ob- 
jJigation to repay or without any 
definte agreement as to terms of 
repayment. The announcement of 
the Department continued: 
Taking a look into the future, 
the Clearing Office said it was 
indicated that rising loan com- 


mitments foreshadow large in- 
creases in outstanding foreign 
credits, but that advance pay- 


ments would probably continue at 
comparatively low levels. Finan- 
cial aid to the American Repub- 
lics is not likely to expand and 
all but $15,000,000 of the $500,000,- 
000 authorized for China already 
hes been disbursed, it was said. 
The compilation itemized the 
additional U. S. Government 
foreign commitments that would 
result if the Export-Import Bank 
should use all of its $3,500,000,000 
authorized lending capacity to 
meet the credit needs of foreign 


cording to Associated Press 
advices of Feb. 8 from Seoul, 
Korea. 
rangements would be made to 


on Sept. 30, 1945, $2,782,000,000| 
action on Bretton Woods com- | 
mitments, excluding $2,540,000,000 
subject to call to. meet possible 


losses of the Bank, $3,385,000,000; | wise waterborne transportation of 


Kingdom, subject to approval by | division of the country into sepa- 
the Congress, $3,750,000,000. ‘rate military commands at the 
‘ This total of $10,567,000,000 does | 38th Parallel. However, 
not include any allowance for ad-|the new decision, it is stated 
ditional recoveries under lend-| Koreans in the north can hope to 





credits or settlement obligations, ly agricultural American zone, and 
nor are there included any out-/| sell their industrial products and 
standing open account items, such | raw materials of the Russian zone. 
as civilian Supply “bills rendered” | - Continuing the Associated Press 
and surplus property disposals advices said: 
other than for cash, the Clearing | 
Office said. | ture coordination between the two 
United States loans abroad out- | commands on economic and ad- 
standing on Sept. 30, most of them | ™inistrative matters, probably 
made by the Export-Import Bank, | through a two-power commission 


as follows: United Kingdom, | Korea realize political independ- 
$266,000,000; American Republics |€mce—promised. after a five-year 


$148,000,000; China $52,000,000; trusteeship. 
Finland $24,000,000; Bahrein $15,-| _Additionally,, the delegations 
000,000, and various others $11,-| discussed exchange of goods, 


000,000. settlement of mutual accounts and 


inte Ce en ee /abundantly present in the north. 
quarter the Export-Import Bank | There was no official statement 
had announced a credit of $550,- | a5 t. ee ew Provinions 
00,000 to France to aid in carry- , 

ng out comitments of the United 
States Government arising out of 
re eude asin ne coments | required approval of Lieut, Gen 
000 to the Netherlands; $20,000,000 | J0hn Hodge, commanding Unite 


nold, chief of the American delga- 





governmets and if major inter- 
national financial arrangements 


already approved or under dis- 
cussion should be consummated, 
as follows: 

“Use of uncommitted lending 
capacity of Export-Import Bank 


: -»  |States forces in Korea, and the 
to Mexico; $33,000,000 to Chile, | & ’ 
and a general line of credit of | Russian commander. 


$100,000,000 to finance the export lof “refugees” in their own coun- 


of 800,000 bales of cotton to Bel-| try will be able to return to their 
gium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 


France, Italy, the Netherlands, | m"~ to pressor, ewe the abe 
; . Avere arriman, United | 
re ee | States Ambassador to Moscow, 





| 

Elect to World Court - 
The business of electing jasaen' 
for the International Court of 
Justice was accomplished for the 
most part by the United Nations 
Organization’s Security Council 
and General Assembly on Feb. 6 
with the election of 13 of the 15 
to be appointed, according to As- 
sociated Press advices from Lon- 
don. One of the first appointees 
to be chosen was Green Hack- 
worth, a legal authority in the 
State Department at Washington; 
John E. Read, of Ottawa, a legal 
adviser to the Canadian Depart- 
ment of External Affairs, was 
also elected. Others elected, the 
Associated Press reported, were: 
Dr. Hsu Mo of China, Prof. | 
Sergei Borisovich Krylov of the 
U. S. S. R., Badami Pasha of 


| stopped off at Seoul for three days 


House Votes Against Pres. 
Request to Retain Federal 
Authority Over USES 


Overriding a request by Presi- 
dent Truman, the House on Jan, 29 | 
passed a bill returning the United | 
States Employment Service to 
State control not later than June 
30. The retention of Federal ad- 
ministration of USES until June | 
30, 1947 had been requested by | 
President Truman. Associated 
Press advices from Washington 
Jan. 29 in the New York “Journal 
of Commerce” reporting’ this 
added. 

Amid cries of “States’ rights,” 
a coalition of Republicans and 
Southern Democrats voted over- 
whelmingly for the earlier date. 

The roll call vote was 263 to 
113. 


leaving again on Feb. 5. 


sociated Press reports of Feb. 2, 
as to whether his presence was 


trusteeship. 
John R. Hodge, commander of the 
American forces in Korea, Mr. 
Harriman is reported to have ex- 
pressed satisfaction with what he 
observed. 


NYSE Borrowing 
Higher in January 


The New York Stock Exchange 
announced on Feb. 4, that the total 
of money borrowed as reported by 





Egypt, Prof. Jules Basdevant of | 


France, Sir Arnold Duncan Mc- | 


Nair of the United Kingdom, Dr. 
J. Philadelpho de Barros Azevedo 
of Brazil, Dr. Charles de Vischer 


of Belgium, Isidro Fabela Alfaro 
of Mexico, Dr. Milovan Zoricic of 
Yugoslavia, Alejandro Alvarez of 
Chile and Dr. Jose Gustavo Gue- 
rerro for El Salvador.” 

The press advices added: ‘The 
full term of a member of the In- 
ternational Court is nine years, 
but in the first court only five will 
serve for that period. Five others 
will have six-year terms and the 
remaining five three-year terms. 
When all the seats are filled, the 
Secretary-General will decide by 
fot which judges will have six- 
year and three-year terms. The 
new court succeeds the Permanent 
Court of International Justice 


of the close of business on Jan 31 
was $882,927,940, as compared 
with $1,073,837,453 on Dec. 31. 

The following is the Stock Ex- 
change’s announcement of Feb, 4: 

The total of money borrowed 
from banks, trust companies and 
other lenders in the United States, 
excluding borrowings from other 
members of national securities ex- 
changes. 

(1). On direct obligations of or 
obligations guaranteed as to prin- 
cipal or interest by the United 
States Government, $362,762,924; 
(2). On all other collateral, $520,- 
165,016; reported by. New. York 
Stock Exchange Member Firms as 
of the close of business Jan. 31, 
1946 totaled $882,927,940. 

The total of money borrowed, 
compiled on the same basis, as of 
the close of business Dec. 31, 1945, 
was (1). on direct obligations of or 
obligations guaranteed an to prin- 
cipal or interest by the United 
States Government, $494,216,241; 
(2). on all other collateral, *579,- 
621.212, total, *$1,073,837,453. 


The measure now goes to the 
| Senate. If approved there in its 
| present form, Administration lead- 
ers said, it probably will run into 
a Presidential veto. 


Congress passed legislation last 
Dec., ordering return of USES to 
the States within 100 days, but 
Mr. Truman refused to sign it. 


He urged postponing the trans- 
fer, contending that an earlier 
switch would seriously harm the 
reconversion program, particularly 
re-employment of veterans. * 


Those supporting the early end 
of Federal control argued, how- 
ever, that there would be greater 
efficiency and economy under 
State operation. 

A series of votes preceded the 
final roll call tally. 

The chief test came on an 
amendment by Representative 
Dirksen (Rep., Ill.) fixing the 
June 30 deadline. It was approved 











established at The Hague in 1921.” 


Raa ae Se Si is tte die 


on a 254 to 125 roll call vote. *Revised. 


It was disclosed that ar- | 


permit railroad, motor and coast- | 


lend-lease _settlement with the| Koreans between the Russian- | 
United Kingdom, $650,000,000; | north and American-south zones, | 
proposed loan to the United| with continuance of the present 


under | 


lease in the form of Section 3-C | receive rice from the almost whol- | 


The communique promised, fu- | 


totaled $516,000,000 broken down | Voted by the conference to help) 


t | release of electric power, over- | 


An aide to Maj. Gen. A. V. Ar- | 


tion, said the communique terms | 


Under the agreement, thousands | 
| homes in the north without resort- | 
en route to the United States, | 


There | 
was speculation, according to As- | 


connected directly with efforts to | 
work out a joint Russo-American | 
Visiting Lieut. Gen. | 


Stock Exchange member firms as! 


Ohservations 


(Continued from first page) 

Truman’s message to the Congress requesting ratification of the 
Anglo-American Loan. It will be recalled that in urging public 
approval of the Bretton Woods Fund last year its proponents re- 
peated again and again that it would stand on its own feet. In an 
interview with this columnist at the beginning of the San Francisco 
Conference Mr. Harry White vigorously affirmed that the Fund’s 
success in no way depended on the outcome of the Conference or on 
| the future workings of the United Nations Organization. Treasury 
officials were insistent that there was no justification for worry over 
future shortages of dollars—the doubters being termed destructive 
skeptics. ~ oe 4 Oy {SER 

Now, however, in his plea the President himself says that the 
large British credit is necessary for both the acceleration and the 
success of the Bretton Woods operations. 

Without questioning in the slightest degree the propriety of 
American financial. aid, the urgent plea must still be made for 
“calling a spade a spade,” in lieu of inviting subsequent bitter dis- 
illusionment. For a variety of the most cogent long-term political as 
well as economic considerations, it would be far wiser to term our 
pending financial aid to Britain a gift rather than a loan. The wisdom 
of such a course is surely vastly enhanced by Premier Stalin’s latest 
Fecsnew, urging his peop:e to gird tnemselves to fight the capitalist 
world. 
| Furthermore it should be realized that under the provisions of 
_the International Bank, that institution as well as the Fund may 
run short of dollars. Whenever it is necessary to meet interest or 
amortization payments on guaranteed loans, the Bank “may call an 
| appropriate amount of the unpaid subscriptions of members.” While 
use of the United States subscription of $3,175,000,000 would suffice 
to meet interest payments, defaults might create a shortage of dollars 
| for interest payments. 

Thus the Bretton Woods machinery will have to be bolstered by 
the Anglo-American and other loans, each of which will entail further 
bolstering—ad infinitum. 


* 


The inflationary and other deleterious effects of our Govern- 
ment’s cheap money policy on various segments of our society are 
currently being accentuated by further sensational declines in interest 
rates. In the Government Bond field the new Victory Loan 2%s 
since the close of the Drive in December have risen to a 414-point 
| premium where they yield but 2.23%, while the new 2s rose to 
10342, yielding but 1.94%.. The great decline in yields of issues 
which are now, or imminently, eligible for bank investment, has 
carried them down to well under 2% for the long-terms and under 
142% for the medium-terms. : 

The effect of such low yields on commercial bank investment 
harbors most serious repercussions. With the average commercial 
bank portfolio estimated as yielding less than 1%, the threat to the 
| long-term preservation of bank assets arising from the temptation to 
| relax prudence in portfolio management is very great. For example, 
with the supply of available corporate bonds constantly dwindling, 
and the quantity as well as the yield of the Treasury’s falling, the 
desire to maintain their earnings is certain to exert tremendous 
pressure on banks to invest their funds in non-high grade railroad 
'bonds. A future yield as low as 3% on them is being forecast by 
/some observers. The fallacy of incurring risk with depositors’ funds 
| because of the disadvantageous yields obtainable on alternative sound 

investment media should be obvious. But the temptation to forsake 
quality is bound to grow with generally declining yields. If this is 
not recognized, it may eventually lead to disaster in the banking 
system. 


# % 


Another important result of the incidence of cheap money on 
commercial bank activities is to be found in their large-scale en- 
Through the National Sales 
Finance Plan, participated in by 1,000 banks in 31 States, by the 
| Bank of America in 11 States, and by the Northwest Bancorporation 
in 6 States, the commercial banks cover the entire. nation with the 
exception of the city of Chicago. As President Rathje of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association recently warned his colleagues, an “epi- 
demic interest” is being evinced with insufficient understanding of 
the special techniques of this kind of credit. Inexperience in prop- 
erly figuring costs, reserves, and other elements in the purchase of 
paper—combined with the competitive pressure on the rates charged 
—may subsequently lead to serious trouble. 


| trance into the consumer-credit field. 


Also in the stock market the Government’s cheap money policies 
directly undermine the same Government’s anti-inflation incanta- 
tions. The disadvantageous yields obtainable from Government 
and corporate bonds drive investors’ funds into stocks of new and 
existing companies, and accentuate market rises under the “what- 
else-can-I-do-with-the money” theme. 


Motor Carrier Tonnage 
Decreased in December 


The volume of freight trans- 


was hauled by carriers of general 
freight. The volume in this cate- 
gory decreased 12.3% below No- 
vember and was 12.4% below De- 
cember, 1944. 


" P Transportation of petroleum 
a . Oy, ane 2 arc % gre products, accounting for about 
Womnuthar and 12.2% hehe, Be- 14% of. the total tonnage reported, 


showed an increase of 9.8% over 
November and a drop of 13% be- 
low December, 1944. 

Carriers of iron and steel hauled 
about 2% of the total tonnage. 
Their traffic volume was 15.4% 
below November and 1.1% below 
December, 1944. 

About 3% of the total tonnage 
reported consisted of miscellane- 
ous commodities, including to- 
bacco, textile products, bricks, 


building materials, machinery, 

vehicle parts, chemicals, mine ore 

and household goods, Tonnage in 
this class decreased 9.6% below 

| was 148.2. “bel D 

| ‘Approximately 81% of all ton-| November and 9.0% below De~ 

‘ nage transported in the month' cember, 1944. 


cember of last year, according to 
American Trucking Associations, 
Inc., which further announced as 
follows: 

Comparable reports received by 
ATA from 228 carriers in 40 States 
showed these carriers transported 
an aggregate of 1,674,945 tons in 
December as against 1,855,194 tons 
in November and 1,906,895 tons in 
December, 1944. 

The ATA index figure, com- 
puted on the basis of the average 
monthly tonnage of the reporting 
carriers for the three-year period 
of 1938-1940 as representing 100, 
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Filibuster Sidetracks Renewal of FEPC 


Filibustering tactics of Southern Senators, who received support 
from a few Northern delegates succeeded on Feb. 9 in sidetracking 
the bill for a permanent Fair Employment Practices Commission, 
the Senate on that day laying the bill aside for other business. 
Feb. 9 it was stated in Washington Associated Press accounts that 
it would take a majority vote of the Chamber to get the FEPC meas- 
ure back on the floor, where, it®——______—__—_-"__- 


has been since Jan. 17. The press 
advices Feb. 9 added in part: 

The decision came on a Senate 
roll call, 48 for and 26 against a 
motion to limit debate on the bill 
to set up a regular agency to po- 
lice industry and Government 
against discrimination on account 
of race or creed. 

This was six votes short of the 
two-thirds required to invoke 
cloture and thus insure a final 
vote. Under the cloture each 
Senator is limited to an hour’s 
talk, but the rule is seldom in- 
voked. 

As soon as veteran Senator 
McKellar (Dem., Tenn.), regular 
presiding officer and an FEPC 
opponent, announced the clotyre 
attempt had failed, Senator 
Chavez (Dem., N. M.) jumped up 
and moved to take up an appro- 
priation bill. 

Majority Leader Barkley (Dem., 
Ky.) arose to say he regretted the 
outcome but the Senate must 
turn to other matters because he 
had not the “slightest hope we 
can ever reach a final vote on 
this.” 

Senator Barkley joined Senator 
Chavez in asking that the Senate 
put aside the controversial meas- 
— to take up an appropriation 
9il1. 

Senator Magnuson (Dem., 
Wash.) wanted to know what 
would then happen to the FEPC 
bill. He was told it would go 
back on the Senate calendar. 

Senator Mead (Dem., N. Y.). 
ardent FEPC supporter, demanded 
a roll-call on this. With obvious 
relief, 71 Senators voted to put 
the measure aside with only 12 
opposing. 

The final tally showed 22 Dem- 
ocrats, 25 Republicans, the lone 
Progressive, LaFollette (Wis.), 
favoring cloture with 28 Demo- 
crats and eight Republicans op- 
posed. 

After it was over Senator Morse 


More Home Loans ) 
By Savs. & Loan 


An increase of 50% in the sav- 
ings and loan institutions’ volume 
of home construction loans in 1945 
over 1944 was reported on Jan. 23 
by Henry P. Irr, Baltimore, Presi- 
dent of the United States Savings 
and Loan League. He said that 
the total volume of loans for all 
purposes represented a 24% in- 
crease over the previous year and 
went up to $1,800,000,000, the 
largest financing of home owner- 
ship these institutions have ac- 
complished since 1929 when $1,- 
$50,000,000 in new loans were re- 
corded. The advices from the 
League Jan. 26 added: 


“Construction loans while still 
a minor factor in the savings and 
loan and co-operative bank 1945 
activity, because most of the year 
new home building was severely 
restricted, showed the greatest 
gain over the previous year of any 
of the categories for which loans 
are made by these _ institutions. 
Home purchase loans were up just 
20% over 1944 volume, and as re- 
ported above, the total was less 


than one fourth greater than in’ 


the previous year. 

“During the first ten months for 
which complete data are avail- 
able, the savings and loan institu- 
tions advanced $128,000,000 for 
new house building. He estimat- 
ed that the full year’s construc- 
tion loan volume would still be 
less than that of 1942 during one 
quarter of which there were no 
out-and-out restrictions on build- 
ing, but the 1945 figure was some 
40% ahead of 1943, the first entire 
year that the building restriction 
order was in force. 





‘Jan. 17, the business technically 


On 


——_——-——« 


(Rep., Ore.) announced to the 
Senate that “I shall see to it’ that 
the principle of the FEPC legisla- 
tion shall come back to the Senate 
floor “periodically.” 

Senator Morse said “no issue is 
more fundamental” than the abil- 
ity of the Senate to do business 
despite the desires of filibuster- 
ers. 

Earlier, Senator Taft (Rep., 
Ohio) had urged adoption of 
voluntary measures against dis- 
crimination rather than the com- 
pulsion provided in the bill. 


On Feb. 1, when oratorical tac- 
tics to prevent possible passage 
of a permanent Fair Employment 
Practice Commission were in their 
third week, Senators Albert W. 
Hawkes (Rep., N. J.), Burton K. 
Wheeler (Dem., Mont.) and Rob- 
ert A. Taft announced opposition 
to «ne Commission which would 


police industry and government | 
against racial or religious dis- 


crimination, the Associated Press 
reported from Washington, and 
added that Senator McKellar, | 
president pro-tempore, helped the 
Southern group in its protest with 
the announcement that he would 
rule that a petition to choke off 
debate cannot be offered. 


The filibuster was the result of | 
a vote taken in the Senate on a 





: . : “ ; 
surprise motion of Senator Chavez | 


on Jan. 17, to take up considera- 


tion of legislation desired by the | 
Truman Administration to estab- | 
lished a permanent FEPC, which | 


won approval 49 to 17. 
Democrats immediately threat- 
ened a filibuster revolt, the Asso- 
ciated Press stated in its account 


from Washington, and all other | 


legislation was for the time crip- 
pled. 


The following day the Southern 
Senators’ filibuster was in full 
swing and on Jan. 19 proponents 
of the FEPC proposed round-the- | 
clock Senate sessions as a means} 
of breaking it. By that time the) 
anti-FEPC group was undeniably | 
in the driver’s seat, the Associated | 
Press reported. The proposal for 
continuous sessions was _ post- 
poned—at least temporarily—on 
Jan. 21. The same day a respite 
came for the filibustering South- 
erners when Senate clerks read 
President Truman’s long message 
on the budget and state of the 
Union. 

The concerted opposition to the 
FEPC brought criticism from 
Labor Secretary Lewis B. Schwel- | 
Jenbach and Harold E. Stassen, | 
former Minnesota Governor, both | 
of whom spoke from prepared ad- 
dresses at a dinner of the National | 
Council for a Permanent Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Commission, 
according to Associated Press ad- 
vices from Washington on Jan. 23. 
Mr. Schwellenbach said the FEPC 
bill “is a test of our willingness to 
practice democracy as well as 
preach it”; and Mr. Stassen de- 
clared, the Associated press con- 
tinued, that the question “is not 
simply of the importance of legis- 
lation to safeguard the rights of 
minorities, but also of the impor- 
tance of the establishment of a 
legislative procedure that will 
prevent minorities from wilfully 
blocking the decisions of the ma- 
jority.” 

By Jan. 26, Senators who had 
hoped to thwart the Southern 
drive to talk the legislation to 
death admitted weariness and saw 
little anticipation of relief from 
the sustained oratorical attacks. 

Senator McKellar, answering 
questions by Senators Chavez, floor 
manager for the bill, and Aiken 
(Rep., Vt.), on Feb. 1 said that 
he would hold that a debate limi- 
tation petition is not in order. 





Southern | 


| before the Senate has been cor- 


rection of its journal for that day. 
«On Feb. 4, Senator Barkley, 
leader.of the majority, in attempt- 
ing to invoke cloture to break the 
filibuster, offered a cloture peti- 
tion signed by 48 members, said 
special Washington advices to the 
New York “Times” from C. P. 
Trussell. It was blocked by a rul- 
ing of Senator McKellar, president 
pro-tempore. Senator Barkley 
entered an appeal from the ruling 
and the chair declared the appeal 
debatable. Parliamentarians said 
that the apneal was “debatable” 
without limitation. On Feb. 7 it 
was indicated in an account to the 
New York “Herald Tribune” from 
its Washington bureau, that the 
filibuster was abandoned on that 
day when supporters of the FEPC 
privately conceded defeat. It was 
added that without opposition, 
Senator Barkley, in the Senate, 
withdrew his appeal from a ruling 
of the chair that the: petition to 
limit debate was out of order and 
Sen. Clyde R. Hoey, Democrat, of 
North Carolina, in turn, withdrew 
his amendment which had sought 
to “correct” the Senate’s journal 
of Jan. 17. 


Life insurance Policy 
Loans Increase 


New life insurance policy loans 
have increased materially since V- 
J Day, reflecting the greater 
emergency needs of individual 





'families affected by employment 


dislocations during the reconver- 
sion period, it was reported by the 
Institute of Life Insurance on Jan. 
| 24, which also said: 

A record low point in rate of 
new policy loans was reached at 
mid-year last year. It continued 
‘until just after V-J Day, but in 
|\the weeks following the end of 
| the war the rate sharply increased, 
| nearly doubling in some com- 
panies. Asa result, the new loans 
| taken out during the latter part of 
|1945 ‘were up about 50% over 
| those taken out in the correspond- 
|ing period of 1944. They were 
| still far below the prewar levels, 
| however. running about 75% un- 


der the 1939 level. 


Notwithstanding the rise in new 
loans, there was a further de- 
crease during 1945 in the total of 
policy loans outstanding, the $1,- 
950,000,000 on the books at year- 
end comparing with $2,134,000.000 
at the close of 1944 and $3,248,- 
000,000 at the end of 1939. This 
sharp reduction in total loans is 
even more clearly shown when 
the loans are related to total 
policy reserves from which loans 
can be made. The present ratio 


‘is 5%, compared with 13% in 1939. 


A contributing factor to the re- 
duction in outstanding loans has 
been the increase in loan repay- 
ments during recent years, some 
companies reporting that for sev- 
eral years cash repayments have 
been materially larger than total 
new loans. Since V-J Day, how- 
ever. there has been a slight re- 
duction in the repayment of loans. 
The average size of new policy 
loans has increased since prewar 
days, although these are still in 
the small loan category, generally 
averaging between $100 and $200 
per loan. 


Policy. cash surrender value 
payments, which reflect the same 
general conditions as do the policy 
loans, have also increased since 
V-J Day. Such payments reached 
a record low level last year and 


--held at that level until V-J Day, 


when they increased sharply 
within 30 days and have increased 


each month since then. In the 
closing days of 1945, they were at 
the highest level in two years. 
Sharp as this increase was, how- 
ever, they were still far below 
prewar levels. In 1945 total cash 
surrender values paid out to pol- 
icyholders were  $240,000,000- 


Bowles Agrees to New 
Wage-Price Formula 


A new wage-price policy to 
permit price increases to equalize 
wage boosts is expected to be 
worked out in the near future, 
according to Washington advices 


+to the “Journal of Commerce” on 


Feb. 4, which stated that Price 
Administrator Chester Bowles has 
agreed that revision is necessary 
in order to give stability to the 
national economy and accelerate 
production. The same advices said 
that Mr. Bowles had agreed to a 
price increase for steel of more 
than $4 a ton, which would be 
predicated on the steel companies 
paying the 17.5% wage increase 
which President Truman has sug- 
gested as a compromise of the 
steel dispute. The settlement of 
this strike is regarded as a pos- 
sible pattern to be carried out un- 
der the’ new policy. 

Although details of the new 
formula are still to be worked out 
and no official release of plans 
has as yet been made, the ‘Jour- 
nal of Commerce” went on to say 
that the main considerations are 
concerned with the following 
points: . 

1. Wage increases, either volun 
tary or government-sponsored, and ; 
up to a stated percentage. 

2. Price increases to compensate 
for the wage increases, “where 
necessary.” The effect of wage in- 
creases on the price line has not 
yet been measured by OPA and 
no definition of ““‘where necessary” 
is so far available. Presumably, 
however, the price agency will 
follow its settled policy of re- 
quiring absorption of cost in- 
creases, including wage increases, 
when it can be shown that the 
affected companies or industries 
will not have their profits cut be- 
low the 1936-39 rate. : 

3. Possibly a government for- 
mula for raising wages. If such a 
formula is adopted, all signs point 
to use of the 17.5% wage increase 
which President Truman _ sug- 
gested for the steel industry as the 
basic measure to be used. 


4. Government control of wages, 
at least to the extent that wage 
increases in excess of the stated 
percentage will not be considered 
by OPA as cost increases on which 
compensatory price increases may 
be sought. 


New Surplus Agency. 


President Truman, by executive 
order on Feb. 1, merged the Sur- 
plus Property Administration and 
the War Assets Corp. into a new 
War Assets Administration, which 
will commence as an independent 
agency to handle all surplus prop- 
erty activities on March 25, ac- 
cording to special advices to the 
New York “Times.” The new 
agency, which will operate with- 
in the Office of Emergency Man-~- 
agement, will be headed by Lieut. 
Gen. E. B. Gregory. Foreign sur- 
plus will be handled by State De- 
partment. In ordering the stream-~- 
lining of the surplus disposal ac- 
tivities of the Government, the 
“Times’” went on to say: 

“The President followed recom; 
mendations of W. Stuart Syming- 
ton, whose resignation as Surplus 
Property Administrator became 
effective today. President Tru- 
man appointed Mr. Symington As- 
sistant Secretary of War for Air. 


“As the policy making phase of 
the surplus property program has 
been — substantially completed, 
there is no longer a need for a 
Surplus Property Administrator 
in the Office of War Mobilization 
and Reeonversion,’ the White 
House explained. : 

“The order will have the effect 
of streamlining the organization 
of surplus property activities, by 
placing under single direction the 
functions of making and carrying 
out domestic surplus property pol- 
icies. Until mow, policies have 








Ever since the filibuster started 


which compares with $732,000,0004 
‘in 1939, 











‘been determined by the Surplus 


Property Administrator, while the 


Early Consideration 
For New Tax Program 


There seemed likelihood of 
Congressional action on a new tax 
reduction measure, with the in- 
troduction in the House on Jan. 30 
of a bill designed to remove 18,- 
000,000 individual income taxpay- 
ers from the tax rolls and still 
raise more than $25,000,000,000 in 
revenue. Proposed by Rep. Eber- 
harter (D.-Pa.), the bill was re- 
ferred to the Ways and Means 
Committee, but is not scheduled 
for immediate consideration. 
Called by its sponsor an “incen- 
tive income tax plan,” the princi- 
pal provisions of the measure 
were summarized by Mr. Eber- 
harter as follows: 


The taxing of income rather 
than of individuals or corporations 
as such. 

Raising exemptions for single 
persons from $500 to $1,250 and 
for married couples from $1,000 
to $2,500 with an exemption of 
$500 for each dependent. 


Putting corporations under a 
single Federal income tax at rates 
identical to those paid by individ- 
uals. 

Elimination of the payment by 
stockholders of taxes on their 
dividends. 


After exemptions, the rates on 
net taxable income would range 
from 25% on the first $5,000 to 
50% on all such income above 
$25,000 with interim step-ups of 
5% on each additional $5,000. 


The possibility of the House 
Ways and Means Committee be- 
ing free to consider a new tax 
program seemed stronger when on 
Jan. 31 it was proposed that the 
committee split up into subcom- 
mittees in order to handle both 
taxes and Social Security legisla- 
tion. One subcommittee, accord- 
ing to the “Wall Street Journal” 
in its Washington advices, would 
handle the Social Security study, 
which may last three or four 
months. A second subcommittee 
would consider taxes, and a third 
would handle all other committee 





matters. Each of the subcommit- 
tees would consist of eight mem- 
bers and would have as its ex- 
officio chairman Committee Chair- 
man Robert L. Doughton (D.- 
mC). 


USO Through 1947 


Plans have been announced for 
the continuance of the United 
Service Organizations until Dec. 
31, 1947, according to the New 
York “Times” on Feb. 5, which 
reported the program outlined by 
Lindsley F. Kimball, USO Presi- 
dent, at a luncheon at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, in New York, on the 
fifth anniversary of the agency’s 
founding. It will be necessary 
for the USO to make it own 
appeal for public funds next fall, 
Mr. Kimball said, as it will be fi- 
nanced gnly through 1946 by the 
National War Fund which has 
conducted its last drive. 

The luncheon celebration heard 
messages from President from 
President Truman and Army and 
Javy officials urging that the USO 





}program be continued. More than 


5,000 similar observances were 
said to have been held throughout 
the country. Dr. Kimball told the 
New York assemblage that the 
USO would not have completed 
its wartime, demobilization, re- 
conversion and Army-of-occupa- 
tion responsibilities until the date 


set for its termination, Dec. 1947. 
With its organization funtioning in 
43,000 of the nation’s 44,000 com- 
munities, USO has a responsibil- 
ity “not to add to the general 
chaos of the times” by withdraw- 
ing suddenly, he declared, accord- 
ing to the “Times.” 





bulk of disposal operations has 
been under the direction of the 





War Assets Corporation.” 
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Administration’s Housing Program | 


(Continued from first page) 

Second, we can meet tnis need 
only by bringing to bear the same 
daring, determination and hard- 
hitting teamwork with which we 
tackled the emergency job of 
building the world’s most power- 
ful war machine four years ago. 

When, in a recent radio mes- 
sage to the American people, you 
called for the immediate produc- 
tion of an unprecedented number 
of homes, I could not help but re- 
call the goal of 50,000 aircraft 
which President Roosevelt set in 
the early days of the war. Though 
many people considered it impos- 
sible, that goal and others like it 
were achieved and passed. 

We met in full our obligation to 
our men and women in uniform. 

To meet our obligation to those 
same men and women in civilian 
life, we will need the same drive 
and ingenuity on the part of 
American business and American 
labor and the same Government 
stimulus and financial assistance 
that made possible the miracle of 
war production in that earlier 
emergency. 

Our sights must be raised far 
above the present target of four 
or five hundred thousand homes 
in 1946. 

I am therefore recommending 
that the following program of 
emergency measures be put into 
effect immediately: _ 

(1) Construction of 2,700,000 low 
and moderate cost homes must be 
started by the end of next year. 
The target for 1946: 1,200,000 
homes started, of which. 700,000 
will. be conventional houses; 
250,000 permanent prefabricated 
houses and houses assembled on- 
site from prefabricated parts and 
materials, and 250,000 temporary 
units. The target for 1947: 1,500,- 
000 homes started, of which 900,- 
000 will be conventional houses; 
600,000 permanent prefabricated 
houses and. houses assembled on- 
site from prefabricated parts and 
materials. (The previous all-time 
high was 937,000 homes in 1925; 
in 1945, only 240,000 homes were 
built.) 

Except for 200,000 units of tem- 
porary re-use war housing and 
50.000 new trailers, all of these 
will be permanent homes. On the 
assumption that the recommended 
letislation is authorized promptly 
th> program should move into 
high gear by the end of the first 
quarter of 1946. Within two years 
from that time the urgent need 
figure of some 3,000,000 homes 
should be met under this program. 

(2) Preference for veterans and 
their families in the rental or 
pu ‘chase of these homes with ap- 
pro»wiate provisions for non-vet- 
eran hardship cases. 


(3) Greatly expanded produc- 
tion co - Conventional and new-type 
mater.als obtained by firm and 
timely use, where necessary of: 

(a) ®remium payments for in- 
creasec| production, ‘ 


W. N. Seymour Named 
To Gommunity Trust 


Whitney North Seymour of 
Simpson Thacher & Bartlett, of 
New York, has been named a 
member of the Distribution Com- 
mittee of the New York Commun- 
ity Trust by Judge Learned Hand 
of the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals. Mr. Seymour succeeds 
Joseph P. Grace, Sr. Thomas M. 
Dehevoise, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, has been reappointed to 
serve until Jan. 1, 1952, by Harri- 
son Tweed, President of the Asso- 











| 


| 


ciation of the Bar of the City of | 
I sw York. Major General Ulysses | 


S. Grant III, Chief of Engineers 
of the U. S. Army, Washington, 
D. C., has been appointed to mem- 
bership on the Advisory Commit- 
tee of the Civilian Military Edu- 





cat.on Fund in the Trust by Col. 
William R. Brewster, President of 


the Association of Military Schools | 
and Colleges. : 


(b) Guaranteed markets for 
materials manufacturers, 

(c) Priorities and allocations of 
equipment and materials, 

(d) Wage-price adjustments or 
prices increases where they are 
necessary and not inflationary. 

(e€) Use Of War Plants auu new 
‘acilities to increase present pro- 
juction capacity. 

(f) Rapid tax amortization for 
jlants which are newly built or 
converted to produce essential 
building materials, and 

(g) Absorption by Government 
of undue risks in developmental 
work on new-type materials. 

(4) Recruitment and training of 
1,500,000 additional workers on- 
site and off-site by the middle of 
1947. 

This means more than. tripling 
the present labor force engaged in 
residential construction. 

(5) Postponement of all defer- 
‘able and non-essential construc- 
tion for the balance of 1946 to 
‘elease needed materials and labor 
‘or veterans’ homes and for essen- 
‘ial and non-deferrable projects. 

(6) Rapid expansion of factory 
fabrication of materials and parts, 
1s well as complete low-cost 
1omes by making materials avail- 
»ble and guaranteeing the market 
for the product. 

(7) Priorities and allocations to 
‘ome builders for equipment and 
materials. 

(8) Federal cooperation and 
asistance where necessary in the 
levelopment of home sites. 

(9) Channeling the largest part 
»f materials into homes and 
‘ental housing, both farm and 
irban, selling for not more than 
6.000 or renting for not more 

han $50 per month. 

(10) Curbing of inflatior 
‘hrough more effective price con- 
rol on building materials, ceilings 
yn new and existing homes, and 
*n building lots, and through the 





‘ontinuation of rent controls. 

(11) The early adoption.of 81592, 
he Wagner-Ellender-Taft Bill. 

(12) Insured mortgages on low- 
*ost homes up to 90% of value 
1nd based on necessary current 
costs. 

(13) New temporary legislation 
to support the program, including 
$250,000,000 for temporary re-use 
war housing. 

(14) Community participation 
varalleling Federal action through 
‘mergency housing committees in 
“ties and towns threughout the 
country. 

(15) The Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to play a major role 
in financing the program. In ad- 
dition, authorization from Con- 
gress will be required immediately 
to provide $600,000,000 for pre- 
mium payments. 

I believe that the suececs of 2 
~rogram of this magnitude will 
lepend on several basic elements 
»f policy which must influence 
2very step that is taken. 

Private enterprise must assume 
he leading role of this task as it 
‘id in the task of war production. 
\nd to that end the building in- 
'ustry and financial institutions 
“ust be relied upon as the main- 
tay of the production program. 
» addition, industry is entitled to 
. fair return for all-time record 
yroduction of good materials and 
good homes at low prices. 

Labor is entitled to a fair return 
‘or its share in the task. And that 

reans higher wages in some con- 
ributing industries where work- 

shi have been historically low 
yard, ; 

it will take a dynamic program 
.” achieve this goal. Neither 
usiness-as-usual, labor-as-usual, 
yuilding-as-usual, nor govern- 
nent-as-usual will suffice. 


The Size of Immediate 
Housing Needs 
The present housing emergency 
s the culmination of more than 
en peacetime years and four war 


number of new homes had been 


In October, 1945, 1,200,000 fami- | 
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lies were living doubled up with 
other families. At that time the 
situation was critical. It is rapid- 
¥Y LevUIIINE Worse. she srvitoy. sig 
able shows with shocking clarity 
that even without reducing. the 
number of families which were 
doubled up in October, 1945, we 
vould heve to build appvroxi- 
mately 3,000,000 new homes by the 
end of 1947 just to keep the sit- 
uation from becoming worse: 


Families living doubled up with 
other families in October, 1945, 
at least 1,200.000 
Add: tite 

Married veterans who will be 
needing 


homes by December, 
1946 ESE IEEE | _-_.~~2,900,000 
Non-veterans marrying who will 

be needing homes by December, 

as ARSENE MMS CS BS 560,000 
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Subtract: 

Exisuing vacancies and new vacan- 
cies occurring during 1946 as 
the result of deaths and dissolu- 
tions of families __..___ ... 945,000 





Additional families needing homes 
_ <3 ¢ 3s 

Additional families needing homes 
i 

(1,110,000 new families less 430,000 
vacancies occurring as the result 


of deaths and dissolutions of 
families.) 


2,515,000 
680,000 





Total need by end of 1947____ 3,195,000 


With at least 1,200,000 families 
still doubled up. 

Our target is 2,700,000 homes 
and apartments started by the end 
of 1947. 

Approximately 1,200,000 must 
be started in 1946. Of these, 
some 700,000 will be conventional 
houses; 250,000 permanent pre- 
fabricated parts and materials, 
and 250,000 temporary units (200,- 
900 temporary re-use war hous- 
ing and 50,000 trailers). 

Approximately 1,500,000 homes 
must be started “in 1947. Some 
900,000 of these will be conven- 
tional homes and 600,000 will be 
permanent prefabricated homes 
and homes assembled on-site from 
orefabricated parts and materials. 
No temporary units will be built 
under this program in 1947. 

In my judgment we can hit this 
target. We must—unless we are 
to fail in our duty to the veter- 
ans. Without bold, emergency 
action I am convinced that only 
about four hundred to five hun- 
dred thousand new homes would 
be built in 1946. 

It will take time, under any 
program, to produce materials 
and to build houses in quantity. 
Because the program will start 
slowly and will speed up as ma- 
terials and manpower become 
available in greater quantity, 
each month’s delay in getting un- 
der way in 1946 will mean a loss 
of about 75,000 units, a number 
equal to almost one-third of the 
L645 production of homes. 


During the past few weeks I 
have heard the fear expressed 
that gearing our building indus- 
try to meet the present emer- 
gency will result in an over-ex- 
sanded industry. The facts con- 
tradict this fear. The figure of 
some 3,000,000 homes needed by 
the end of 1947 does not take into 
account the more than 10.5 mil- 
lion homes which are sub-stand- 
ard and which must and can be 
replaced in a healthy, full pro- 
duction economy. 

Each year, in addition-to the 
2xisting substandard dwellings, 
vbout | 200,000 additional units 
drop into the sub-standard class 
»”r are destroyed. Approximately 
400,000 net additional new famil- 
es are created each year. These 
figures do not include farm 
1omes or the temporary housing 
vhich was built during the war 
ind which must be replaced. 


The Problem of Materials 


Increasing the flow of building 
naterials is the essential first 
‘tep in meeting the problem. Nec- 
*ssary restrictions through the 
var years have closed down many 
nills and factories; production in 
dthers has been severely” cur- 





tailed. Inventories of all build- 
ing materials have been sorely 
depleted. 

‘These conditions mean _ that 
shortages of materials would be 
encountered even in building the 
400,000 to 500,000 homes previous- 
iy contemplated for 1946. The 
proposed veterans’ emergency 
housing program tremendously 
increases this problem. 

For example, in 1945 residential 
construction consumed about $400 
million of building materials. In 
1946 this program will require $2 
billion of building materials, and 
in 1947 it will require $3.25 bil- 
lion. This represents an eightfold 
increase in requirements between 
last year and next year. 

Requirements of all materials 
and supplies—lumber, brick, wall 
board, lath, cast-iron soil pipe, 
electrical, plumbing and heating 
supplies, roofing materials, and 
others — far exceed foreseeable 
production unless emergency ac- 
tion is taken. 

These material deficits must 
be made up by greatly expanded 
production of conventional mate- 
rials and by the use of new types 
of materials. The possibilities in 
this direction are significant. The 
use of metal window sash and 
framing instead of lumber has 
already been introduced. Com- 
position and plastic materials are 
available for flooring to supple- 
ment searce seasoned hardwoods. 
Pre - assembled unit bathrooms 
and kitchens can economize both 
material and manpower. Exam- 
ples of this sort can be multi- 
plied. 

‘vo achieve the necessary ex- 
pansion, both of conventional and 
of new-type materials, three fun- 
damental steps are called for: 

(1) All existing plants must be 
brought to capacity operation as 
speedily as possible. 

(2) Unused war plants and fa- 
cilities must be converted for the 
production of new as well as con- 
ventional materials. 

(3) Beyond this, new capacity 
must be built to the degree neces- 
sary to meet the requirements of 
the program. 

The additional cost and risk of 
expansion, whether through in- 
creases in output, or additions to 
existing plants, conversion of old 
ones, or construction of new ones, 
must—when clearly necessary—be 
shared by the Government just 
as it was during the war. 

This requires more rapid than 
usual amortization of the plant 
for tax purposes; Government 
underwriting of sales of new-type 
materials at prices sufficient to 
cover developmental costs; ade- 
quate short- and long-term Gov- 
ernment credit, where private 
capital is not available, and pre- 
mium payments in selected cases 
for increased production of con- 
ventional and new-type materials, 
achieved over and above a care- 
fully selected base period. Pre- 
mium payments will also be nec- 
essary in cases where production 
costs rise due to the nayment of 
overtime, or the addition of an- 
other shift. 

Such premium payments will 
bring production to a high level 
without. increasing the cost of the 
completed house to the veteran. 


The total national outlay for 
materials for the housing pro- 
gram will be about $2 billion this 
year and about $3.25 billion in 
1947. Of the two-year total of 
$5.25. billion, $4.25 billion will 
probably be spent for conventional 
materials. While it is impossible 
at this time to determine accu- 
rately how much will be needed 
for premium payments, it is esti- 
mated that about 10% of the total 
national outlay for conventional 
materials or approximately $400 
million may be required. 

Premium payments from this 
fund will be made selectively. In- 
creased production of some ma- 
terials can be secured without 
such payments, for others a slight 
additional payment will be suf- 
ficient; in a limited number the 
premium will have to be substan- 
tial to secure the-needed output. 

In addition to premium pay- 





ments for conventional materials 
we must recognize that propor- 
tionately greater risks will be en- 
countered in production of new 
materials. One billion dollars 
worth of new or substitute ma- 
terials will be required. It is es- 
timated that approximately 20% 
of the amount or 200 million dol- 
lars will be required to encourage 
increased production. 


The Problem of Manpower 


Serious manpower shortages 
will have to be overcOme if we 
are to attain our goal of 2,700,000 
dwelling units by the end of 1947. 
There are at present 650,000 
workers employed (both off-site 
and on-site) in producing homes. 

To meet our goal, a peak of 
2,150,000 workers will have to be 
on the job—1,150,000 actually 
constructing houses and 1,000,000 
at work producing and distribut- 
ing the materials going into home 
building. This means that by mid- 
1947 we must have more than 
triple the number of workers 
presently engaged in the indus- 
try. } 

Vigorous action will be needed 
to attract an additional 1,500,000 
workers. Recruiting programs 
pointing up the long-term pros- 
pects of a revitalized industry will 
have to be started at once. Vet- 
erans should be given every in- 
ducement to participate. A large- 
scale apprentice program should 
oe unaertaken promptly to pro- 
duce the skills that are necessary. 

Wherever wages in industries 
producing materials are abnor- 
mally low and stand in the way 
of recruiting the necessary man- 
power, wages will have to be 
raised. In svecific cases where it 
is absolutely necessary, wage in- 
creases will be cared for by pre- 
mium payments in order to stim- 
ulate maximum production. 


Construction to Meet the Needs 


No matter how successful we 
are in stepping up the supply of 
materials and in training and re- 
cruiting manpower, the most vig- 
orous and imaginative measures 
will be required in the construc- 
tion industry itself to build 2,700,- 
000 homes in less than two years. 


In 1946 we cannot escape the use 
of converted barracks and the 
movement and re-use of surplus 
temporary houses. These are not 
the kind of homes people like but 
in the present envérgency they are 
acceptable. It should not be nec- 
essary to provide any more of 
them in 1947. They will be located 
on publicly-owned land and will 
be torn down as soon as the in- 
crease in the supply of permanent 
homes makes their use unneces- 


sary. 
Both the construction industry 
and labor groups must gird 


themselves for far greater effort 
than ever before. The nation ex- 
pects maximum efficiency from 
both industry and labor to reduce 
housing costs. Our target of 1,- 
500.000 homes to be started in 
1947 is more than twice the pro- 
duction in 1941, when 715,000 
units were built. And it far ex- 
ceeds the record of 1925, the big- 
gest home-building year in our 
history, when 937,000 units were 
built. 


In order to meet our goal, we 
must step up conventional con- 
struction. This will be facilitated 
by utilizing some of the improved 
techniques developed during the 
war emergency. Under pressure 
of war needs, some of the lead- 
ing builders pioneered in mass- 
production methods and on-site 
fabrication. As a result they were 
able to accelerate and increase 
construction and to reduce costs. 

We will need more widespread 
use of these mass-production 
methods in conventional building. 
We will gain great advantages 
from the use of prefabricated 
parts for houses, such as com- 
plete bathroom and kitchen units, 
as well as new types of materials. 
The ingenuity of the industry 
should extend and improve these 
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methods to meet the needs of this 
program. 

_ A job of this magnitude is go- 
ing to require the best efforts of 
the entire building industry, in- 
cluding both large builders and 
small, both builders of apartment 
houses and large developments 
and builders of individual homes. 
Large-scale production of mate- 
rials will enable the big builders 
to go ahead rapidly with the 
larger housing developments. And 
at the same time, it will assure 
the small builder, both rural and 
urban, that he will get his share 
of materials. 

While we must depend for the 
bulk of our homes on building 
by conventional methods, we will 
also need to stimulate a large pro- 
gram of factory fakrication of 
homes. Increased emphasis on 
factory fabrication is also impor- 
tant from the point of view of 
manpower, since this method re- 
quires a smaller percentage of 
highly skilled workmen. 

Greater reliance can thus_ be 
placed on semi-skilled and un- 
skilled manpower which can be 
quickly trained. This is essential, 
Since the magnitude of this pro- 
gram cannot be met even by the 
use of every skilled worker who 
can be recruited or trained. Fur- 
thermore, it is expected that 
greater production of lower-priced 
homes may be achieved. 

A factory prefabrication pro- 
gram lends itself to the use of 
surplus plants, as well as assur- 
ing the full utilization of the 
existing prefabrication industry. 
The program is also well adapted 
to the use of substitute materials. 

This program for factory fabri- 
cation contemplates the develop- 
ment of permanent homes which 
will meet accepted standards. 

Tn addition to a shortage of 
materials, a serious obstacle in 
the way of the production of 
250,000 prefabricated units this 
year and 600,000 in 1947, is the 
industry’s lack of distribution 
‘ facilities. ‘The fact that manufac- 

turers do not have established 
sales outlets tends to keep produc- 
tion down. 

Under these circumstances, we 
must encourage private firms to 
go into this field and do the job 
with the Government assuring 
them of a market for the house 
they build. This can be accom- 
plished by giving a Government 
purchase contract to producers 
who sell new-type houses through 
normal private channels of dis- 
tribution. To qualify for such a 
purchase contract assuring full 
capacity operation, the producer 
should establish that: 

1. He is prepared to produce a 
house which has been approved by 
the Government as meeting sound 
and tested standards of safety, 
durability, livability and health. 

2. The house will be sold in the 
lower-priced field at approximate- 
ly $3,500 for a one-bedroom house 
plus approximately $500 for each 
additional bedroom (f. 0. b. plant, 
including the necessary equip- 
ment but excluding the cost of 
land and erection). ° 

_ 3. He had formulated an effec- 
tive plan for distribution and 
erection which will be placed into 
operation to insure that houses 
will be put up promptly. 

4. He can and will produce a 
specified number of houses for 
the twelve calendar months after 
the date of the Government pur- 
chase contract, which assures 
him of a market. 


Under the purchase contract, 
the Government will take delivery 
of the houses only when the pro- 
ducer is unable to market them 
within a reasonable period fol- 
lowing their production. In that 
case, the Government will dis- 
pose of the homes for use in 
veterans’ housing, in the same 
manner that it now disposes of 
surplus property of the Govern- 
ment. Some loss may result 
from this program, but the 
amount of that loss is expected 
to be relatively small in relation 
to the size of the program and 
to the benefits to be derived. 

It should be recognized that 


conventional builders and con- 
struction workers will not only 
have to do their regular job of 
home-building, but will also have 
to play a big part in the erection 
of factory-fabricated houses, Thus, 
the building industry is assured of 
a leading role in the emergency 
job. In addition, we can create 
in a brief period a mass-produc- 
tion building industry comparable 
in size, in opportunity for invest- 
ment, and in employment with the 
automobile industry of the Twen- 
ties. 
Land and Facilities 

The veterans’ emergency hous- 
ing program contemplates build- 
ing a larger number of homes 
during the next two years than 
in any comparable period of our 
history. 

As manpower and materials be- 
come available, a sufficient num- 
ber of lots must be ready; so that 
veterans’ housing may go for- 
ward without delay. The num- 
ber of lots improved with sewer, 
water and other facilities is far 
short of the requirements for the 
housing program. Vigorous ac- 
tion of all concerned will be re- 
quired to overcome this shortage. 

While it is clear that the central 
responsibility in this problem 
rests with the community, it may 
prove necessary for the Govern- 


ment to assist in providing facili- 
ties and in the development of 


sites. 


Postponement of Deferrable and 


Non-Essential Construction 


It will be impossible to achieve 
our housing goal for the year 1946 


without diverting critical mate- 
rials and manpower from defer- 


rable and non-essential construc- 


tion, both public and private. 
Only in this way can we secure 
an immediate expansion of essen- 
tial residential construction. 


It will be a matter of months 


before we can effectively expand 
material capacity and recruit and 


train needed manpower. 


In the meantime, the deferral of 
the less-essential projects provides 
immediately available 


the one 
source of manpower and mate- 
rials. It is hoped that the mate- 
rials and manpower shortage will 
ease sufficiently by the end of 
1946 to permit the relaxation of 
restraints on non-residential con- 
struction. 


The determination of what con- 
stitutes essential and non-defer- 
rable construction must be made 
in terms of well-defined stand- 
ards and administered on a de- 
centralized basis with the advice 
of local communities. Appeals 
from decisions made locally will 
be reviewed in Washington. 


Homes Which Veterans 
Can Afford 


Recent surveys conducted by 
the War Department at separation 
centers reveal that most veterans 
expect to be able to pay less than 
$50 monthly for the rental or 
purchase of a home. A large pro- 
portion of these veterans. plan to 
rent rather than purchase homes. 


This makes it clear that while 
there are definite advantages in 
retainine the present price ceiling 
of $10,000 (and rental ceiling of 
$80) on new construction. the 
largest part of residential build- 
ing materials must be channeled. 
through priorities and allocations. 
into homes selling for $6.000 or 
less including lend, or renting for 
not more than $50 per month. 


To provide moderately priced 
homes with a maximum of rental 
units, it is necessary for the Gov- 
ernment to offer greater incen- 
tive for the building of such hous-. 
ing. This can be achieved by in- 
suring morteages on low-cost 
homes for builders to the extent of 
90% of value. Furthermore, such 
mortgages must be based on 
necessary current costs of con- 
struction rather than on long-term 
economic values, and they should 
be amortized over a long period. 
These techniques were success- 





fully followed during the war 


under Title VI of the National 
Housing Act. 

{ The Government can further 
reduce financing costs by lowering 
interest rates on insured mort- 
gages and providing other aids to 
home purchasers, 

A complete plan must also in- 
clude aid for the expansion of the 
housing program for families of 
low income, with preference to 
veterans. 


The Danger of Inflation 


An inflationary spiral would be 
fatal to the housing program. By 
creating uncertainties it would 
impede production and lead to in- 
ventory hoarding and speculation. 
It would result in such high prices 
on homes as to put them com- 
pletely out of reach of veterans’ 
incomes. 

Prices of building materials 
have already risen 35 to 40% 
above pre-war levels. We cannot 
afford any further rise. Houses 
are being sold at pricés in many 
cases far above even today’s in- 
creased costs of replacement. Here 
again we cannot afford any fur- 
ther rise. Many who want to rent 
are forced instead to buy at in- 
flated prices. 

An inflation of housing costs 
like that which followed the last 
war would inevitably put prices 
beyond the reach of millions of 
veterans and others and would 
prevent a sustained high level of 
construction activity. 


To curb inflation, the Govern- 
ment must use its present powers 
to the full, including strict control 
over prices of materials, and the 
continuation of rent controls. Leg- 
islative authority is needed for 
ceiling prices on old and new 
housing and on building lots in 
urban areas. 


Community Action 


No program of this magnitude 
can be directed from Washington 
alone. We are going to need the 
adviee and active participation of 
courageous community leaders in 
cities and towns throughout the 
country. 

During the past few weeks I 
have had several meetings with 
representative Mayors and Gov- 
ernors, many of whom already 
have well-developed programs of 
local action. Together we have 
mapped out uniform plans for 
further activity to tie in with the 
veterans’ emergency housing pro- 
gram. 

As a first step we agreed that 
local emergency housing commit- 
tees should be formed wherever 
they did not already exist. These 
committees will be composed of 
representatives from local govern- 
ment, veterans, labor, builders, 
building materials producers, fi- 
naneing institutions, chambers of 
commerce and other interested 
groups. The basic purpose of 
these committees will be to clear 
away obstacles which might im- 
pede the progress of the local 
housing program. 

They will: 

(1) Undertake to assure first 
preference to veterans on existing 
houses offered for rent or for 
sale. 

(2) Develop temporary home- 
sharing programs for veterans. 

(3) Aid in securing the exten- 
sion of emergency building codes 
and the modernization of existing 
codes. 

(4) Encourage conversions to 
orovide additional dwelling units. 

(5) Speed up inspections and 
‘ssuance of building permits by 
local authorities. 

(6) Provide sites for Army and 
Navy barracks which can be de- 
mounted, transported, and con- 
verted at Federal expense. 

(7) Discourage black market ac- 
tivity in building materials and in 
rents and support price ceilings. 

(8) Assist in recruiting, and 
training labor. 

(9) Break local bottlenecks in 
building materials. 

(10)Establish centralized infor- 
mation centers to refer veterans 
to available housing. 

(11) Assist in arrangements for 





adequate transportation and serv- 
ices for new developments. 


(12) Help prepare land and fa- 
cilities to accommodate new 
dwellings. 

In many instances States will 
find it necessary to adopt legis- 
lation which will expedite the 
veterans’ emergency housing pro- 
gram. 

Legislation Required 

Existing laws do not provide 
sufficient authority to enable us 
to achieve the objectives of this 
program. The prompt passage of 


additional legislation is impera- 
tive. 
We must have legislation 


promptly which will: 


1, Provide funds for premium 
payments to secure increases in 
production of conventional and 
new types of building materials. 
Authorizations of $600,000,000 are 
needed for the purpose. 


2. Make funds available to the 
extent necessary to stimulate 
technical research into new con- 
struction methods and materials 
by private research groups and to 
absorb certain developmental 
costs involved in devising new 
materials or new methods. 

3. Permit the rapid tax amortiz- 
ation of new plant facilities to 
produce new materials or manu- 
factured homes, 


4. Permit the construction of 


Support of UNO 
Urged hy Stassen 


According to Harold E. Stassen, 
Minnesota Republican leader, 
Americans must have “some 
measure of regard for the dignity 
of fellow human beings and their 
welfare” in considering the UNO, 
atomic energy, world economy 
and future diplomacy. Mr. Stassen 
made the foregoing comments at a 
meeting on Jan. 29 at Town Hal! 
of EssexCounty, N. J., at the Fas’ 
Orange High School. The Newari: 
“Evening News” in its accounts of 
his remarks, reported Mr. Stassen 
as saying that rather than assume 
a cynical or “defeatist” attitude, 
we should promote a broad, inter- 
national outlook and scrap narrow 
nationalism. 


These are four major post-wir 
responsibilities which victory has 
brought us, he said: 


“Vigorous and continuous sup- 
port of the start and developmen? 
of the UNO. . 

“Presentation of a fair atomic 
energy policy to the United Na- 
tions Atomic Commission. 

“Elimination of any narrow, re- 
stricted view toward the economi* 


welfare of other peoples of the 
world. 


“Development of a staff for dip- 
lomatic and foreign service which 








additional rental units and homes 
through insured mortgages up to 
$0 per cent of value and recog- 
nizing the necessary’ current 
costs. 

5. Extend to Dec. 31, 1947, the 
authority for priorities and allo- 
cations. 

In addition to these measures 
which are needed to increase and 
accelerate the construction of 
permanent housing, legislation is 
needed which will: 

A. Provide 100,000 additional 
temporary housing units required 
to meet the most urgent needs for 
veterans’ housing in cities and in 
colleges. This additional housing 
should be provided through the 
reuse of surplus Army and Navy 
barracks and other temporary 
housing. The relocation and con- 
version of these structures to 
dwellings requires a minimum of 
new materials. An additional ap- 
ser se heart of $250,000,000 is need- 
ed fo this ‘purpose. 

B. Stop inflation in the prices 
of homes through price control on 
housing and housing sites. While 
production is the long-range solu- 
tion for inflation, we should pro- 
tect the veteran against excessive 
prices if he buys a home now. 


C. Extend the necessary financ- 
ing and other aids vrovided in 
$1592 (the Wagner-Ellender-Taft 
Bill), to make decent homes avail- 
able for families of all incomes 
within their means. 
include the expansion of sound 
Government insurance of mort- 
gage loans to encourage housing 
for families of moderate income 
and necessary aid for the expan- 
sion of the housing program for 
families of low income. 

The permanent housing legisla- 
tion recommended in your recent 
message on the State of the Union 
is essential to achieve emergency 
housing objectives, while at the 
same time it launches the com- 
prehensive action required to 
meet our basic housing problem. 

Mr. President, you asked me to 
orepare a bold and realistic plan 
to meet the pressing housing 
needs of our veterans. 

This is that kind of plan. 
attainable. 

This is a plan to meet an emer- 
gency which has grown 
the war just as surely as did our 
need for 50,000 aircraft in 1942. | 
I believe that Americans will face | 
this task in the same spirit in| 
which they faced the fighting | 
part of the war. I believe that | 
the veterans will get their homes. 


It is 





WILSON W. WYATT, | 
Housing Expediter. 
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is much beyond anything we heve 
had.” 


The Newark paper further re- 
| ports Mr. Stassen as saying: 


“As the war ended, it left ene 
billion people short of food, 500,- 
000,000 seething in social and po- 
litical unrest and 250,000,000 a 
long distance from home. UNO i: 
the first step, the beachhead won 
on the battlefield for peace. 

“If nations are sincere, this or- 
ganization is so overwhelmingly 
strong that it is almost absurd to 
call it weak, as some skeptics have 
accused. We, who believe it is anc 
can be strong, must not be too 
timid to say so. 

| “The UNO is the ‘Town Hall’ of 
the world. Cynics say it has no 
chance to succeed. Cynics, at birth 
_of the United States of America, 
scoffed more eloquently at the 
new republic’s chances for survi- 
val than any one today is scoffing 
at the UNO. We must hope and 
be determined that the cynics 0° 
today shall be as wrong abeut 
UNO as they were about the U. 
S. A. in the past!” 

The Midwest Republican advo- 
cated a “world-wide law, outlaw- 
ing the manufacture, use or pos- 
session of atomic weapons and a 
world-wide system of inspection 
to ascertain if the outlawing is be- 
ing fulfilled.” To do this, he said, 
atomic materials must be in- 
spected in a thorough and scien- 





From the Newark “Evening 
|News” we also quote the follow. 
ing: 

Economic policies, the speaker 
said, must be adjusted to fit into 
“multi-lateral” trade. “We cannot 
allow poverty and degradation in 
other countries. We must fit eu) 
policies to fit their cases and like- 
wise fit their policies to our sys- 
tem.” There is an economic need, 
he said, for assurance of long- 
term sources of raw materials for 
this country’s mills and plants. 

To get the type of diplomacy 
we need, “which would be frank, 
open discussion, not secret diplo- 
macy,” Stassen suggested “we put 
our young men and women into 7 
| intensive training for foreign ser- 
| viee, start a school which will be 
‘the ‘West Point’ or ‘Annapolis’ of 

















Electric Figures Delayed 


Due to the observance of I.in- 
coln’s birthday (Feb. 12), the elec- 
tric output figures as released by 


the Edison Electric Institute were 
not released in time fcr publica- 
tion in this issue. 
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The State of Trade 


(Continued from page 878) 


responding week of 1945, or an! 
increase of 1.5%. Local distribu- 
tion of electricity amounted to 
191,300,000 kwh., compared with 
181,500,000 kwh. for the corre- 
sponding week of last year, an 
increase of 5.4%. 

Railroad Freight Loadings — 
Carloadings of revenue freight for 
the week ended Feb. 2, 1946, to- 
taled 723,135 cars, the Association 
of American Railroads announced. 
This was an increase of 14,005 
cars (or 2.0%) above the pre- 
ceding week and 16,421 cars, 
or 2.2% below the corresponding 
week of 1945. Compared with 
the similar period of 1944, a de- 
crease of 82,579 cars, or 10.2%, is 
shown. 


Paper and Paperboard Produc- 
tion — Paper production in the 
United States for the week ending 
Feb. 2 was 101.5% of mill ca- 
pacity, against 94.5% in the pre- 
ceding week and 88.8% in the like 
1945 week, according to the 
American Paper & Pulp Associa- 
tion. Paperboard output for the 
current week was 95%, compared 
with 94% in the preceding week 
and 92% in the like 1945 week. 


Business Failures Off Slightly— 
After a three-week increase, com- 
mercial and industrial failures 
turned down slightly in the week 
ending Feb. 7, reports Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc. Concerns failing 
numbered 27, as compared with 
31 in the previous week and 14 
in the corresponding week of 1945. 
This marked the fourth straight 
week in which concerns failing 
have exceeded the number a 
year ago. In fact, in the last two 
weeks failures were about twice 
as numerous as in the same weeks 
last year. 


Large failures involving liabil- 
ities of $5,000 or more remained 
at 19, the same number occurring 
last week. This compares with 
only 9 large failures in 1945's cor- 
responding week. The decline 
this week came entirely in small 


above those of a year ago. Price 
movements, however, were irreg- 
ular and covered a fairly wide 
range. Toward the close of the 
period, profit taking and liquida- 
tion brought a check to the rise. 
In early dealings, values reached 
new high ground for 22 years on 
active trade and speculative de- 
mands. Tending to stimulate de- 
mand were the raising of the 
parity price of cotton to 21.95 on 
Jan. 15 from 21.82 in December, 
the continuing pressure of infla- 
tionary forces, and the anticipa- 
tion of a large export demand. 
Current entries of cotton into the 
Government loan and purchase 
programs continue at only a frac- 
tion of the volume reported a 
year ago. 

Trading in domestic wools in 
the Boston market last week con- 
tinued slight, although it was 
felt that manufacturers were be- 
coming more interested in do- 
mestic wools. Unfavorable pros- 
pects of large purchases in foreign 
markets in the future have in- 
fluenced buyers to catalogue 
wools available in this country. 
The small offerings of spot fine 
foreign wools were quickly pur- 
chased while medium foreign 
wools were not in such strong de- 
mand. 

A total of 2,025,978 pounds of 
domestic wools were appraised for 
purchase by the Commodity Cred- 
it Corporation during the week 
ending Jan. 25, 1946, bringing the 
total appraised to date to 333,204,- 
707 pounds. By the same date a 
year ago 373,132,587 pounds had 
been appraised. Consumption of 
wool on the worsted system 
reached 58% of total consumption 
in October, the largest recorded 
since early in 1942. 


Wholesale Food Price Index 
Unchanged — The wholesale food 
price index, compiled by Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc., for Feb. 5, stood 
at $4.12 marking the third con- 
secutive week without change. 
This was 0.5% greater than last 








failures with losses under $5,000. 
Concerns failing in this size group 
fell from 12 a week ago to 8 in the 
week just ended. 

In trade, both wholesale and 
retail, failures were more numer- 
ous this week than in the previous 
week, but a decline appeared in 








manufacturing, construction and 
commercial service. Compared 
with the same week of 1945, fail- 
ures this week were higher in all 
lines of trade and industry. The 
Upswing was sharpest in retail 
trade where 12 failures occurred 
as compared with only 5 a year 
ago. 

Wholesale Commodity Price In- 
dex — Following a mild dip at 
mid-week, the daily wholesale 
commodity price index, compiled 
by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., turned 
upward, closing at 183.40 on Feb. 
5. This compared with 183.80 a 
week previous, and with 175.33 at 
this time a year ago. 

Grain markets were again feat- 
ured by activity in rye futures 
where persistent demand forced 
prices up to new highs for the 
past 25 years. Cash grains gener- 
ally continued in good demand 
but supplies were limited and 
prices held at 
throughout the week. Total stocks 
of wheat in the United States on 
Jan. 1, 1946, as reported by the 

ent of Agriculture, were 
689,327,000 bushels. This indicated 
a disappearance of 715,000,000 
bushels since July 1, 1945 and a 
drop of 145,000,000 bushels under 
stocks reported on Jan. 1, 1945. 

Flour demands remained strong 
but mill offerings were restricted 
by scarcity of wheat. Ceiling 
prices ruled in leading hog mar- 
kets as accumulated demand ex- 
eeeded supplies. Livestock re- 
ceipts improved with the settle- 
ment of the strike of packing 
house workers. Lard stocks also 
showed improvement. 

Cotton markets were active last 
week with sales considerably 


ceiling levels 


year’s $4.10, and 2.5% above the 
1944 figure of $4.02. Commodities 
with advances in price were steers 
and sheep. Declines were shown 
for rye, potatoes, currants and 
lambs. The index represents the 
sum total of the price per pound 
of 31 foods in general use. 


Wholesale and Retail Trade— 
Retail volume for the week and 
for the country as a whole fell 
slightly from last week but re- 
mained moderately above the 
comparable week a year ago, Dun 
& Bradstreet, Inc., reports in its 
current survey of trade. Con- 
sumers continued to search for 
long-awaited items such as ho- 
siery, home furnishings, and elec- 
tric appliances. 

Men’s clothing continued in 
very limited supply. Fur volume 
was spotty this week with some 
cities in the country reporting 
volume below a year ago. Spring 
dresses and suits sold well, while 
the volume for coats and suits was 
above a year ago. 

Buying in sportswear depart- 
ments was heavy, with cottons in 
great demand. Volume in resort 
wear reached a high level this 
week; bathing suits, cotton dresses, 
and linen and twill slacks were 
all best sellers. Straw hats were 
popular. Women’s accessories sold 
in increased volume; Valentine 
gifts such as scarfs and jewelry 
were popular. 


The scarcity of both nylon and 
rayon hosiery continued. De- 
mand for men’s hose remained 
strong. Stocks of cotton and rayon 
piece goods remained at a low 
level. Plastic fabric volume, how- 
ever, was high. 


Consumers ordered electric ap- 
pliances whenever possible. In- 
nerspring mattresses were readily 
purchased. Furniture volume rose 
over a year ago and the demand 
for case goods and upholstered 





furniture remained strong. 
Food volume was about even 








hard to live in Washington and 
not have the world view. The 
thing that gives these un-world- 
minders strength, however, and 
therefore, quite worrying to our 
visiting British correspondent, is 
that two such world-minders as 
Barney Baruch and Jesse Jones, 
are against the loan. All Barney 
can do is to visit with members 
of Congress and counsel with 
them and promise to help them 
in case they need money in their 
next campaign. But Jesse has a 
newspaper, the Houston “Chron- 
icle,” aside from his ability to 
visit with congressmen. 
Notwithstanding this opposition, 
the belief is that the loan will be 
ratified. The impulse on the part 
of our congressmen to be world- 
minded is more compelling than 
the influence of Messrs. Baruch 
and Jones. 

This writer, himself is getting 
to be confused on the whole busi- 
ness of world-mindedness. The 
same influences, insofar as we 
can see, who insisted that we get 
into the war because the British 
Empire was a definite part of our 
foreign policy—that we and the 
British Empire, speaking the same 
language, either rose or sunk to- 
gether; these same influences now 
seem to be trying to scuttle the 
Empire. They are tremendously 
critical of the British in Greece, 
in India and in Indonesia. There 





with last week and moderately 
over a year ago. Canned peas and 
beans sold well, while stocks of 
canned tomatoes continued lim- 
ited. Meat supplies were ade- 
quate with poultry plentiful. 
Fresh vegetables such as cabbage, 
celery, carrots, and lettuce were 
fairly abundant. 


Retail volume for the country 
was estimated to he from 6.to 10% 
over a year ago. Regional per- 
centage increases were: New 
England 4 to 8, East 10 to 14, Mid- 
dle West 3 to 7, Northwest 7 to 11, 
South 6 to 9, Southwest 5 to 8, and 
Pacific Coast 6 to 10. 

Wholesale volume this week re- 
mained close to the level of last 
week and -was moderately over 
last year’s volume for the corre- 
sponding period. Available stocks 
eontinued low and deliveries re- 
mained limited. In general, de- 
mand centered on the better and 
medium priced items. 

Department store sales on a 
country-wide basis, as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s in- 
dex for the week ended Feb. 2, 
1946, increased by 20% above the 
Same period of last year. This 
compared with an increase of 
17% in the preceding week. For 
the four weeks ended Feb. 2, 1946, 
sales increased by 17% and for 
the year to date by 13%. 

On a comparative basis retail 

trade here in New York last week 
made one of the best showings 
with Substantial increases occur- 
ring in dollar volume. Estimated 
department store gains the past 
week approximated 30% over the 
1945 week, with commensurate 
gains recorded by apparel special- 
ty and chain stores. 
_ A falling off in buyer arrivals 
in the wholesale markets was 
noted for the week as compared 
with preceding weeks, but the 
search for merchandise continued. 
The announcement by President 
Truman that the United States 
will play a larger role in help- 
ing to ward off starvation abroad 
caused shoppers to make heavy 
purchases of flour and cereal 
products. ; 

According to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank’s index, department 
store sales in New York City for 
the weekly period to Feb. 2, 1946, 
increased 27% above the same pe- 
riod last year. This compared 
with a like increase in the pre- 
ceding week. For the four weeks 





ended Feb. 2, 1946, sales rose 26% 


From Washington 
Ahead of the News 


(Continued from first page) 


is manifestly something wrong 
about this picture. If the British 
Empire is an integral part of our 
foreign policy, if Britain has been 
our bastion in the past—the only 
justification we could have had 
for getting in the war—then we 
should certainly protect or go 
along with the British Empire set- 
up now, and not be the referee, as 
our Liberal writers are calling it, 
between Britain and Russia. We 
are either with Britain or we are 
not. If we are not, why were we 
in the war? The answer is, of 
course, that we, of all people, al- 
ways have to go into a war with 
a lot of hifalutin’ terms. We are 
for “democracy,’ we say. That 
makes us look even sillier than 
we have been. We went into the 
war with Britain, to preserve her 
foreign policy which was ours. If 
our statesmen would admit that, 
they would get an awful lot of 
trouble off their necks. And cer- 
tainly, in the meantime, we 
should brook no Communist voices 
which are trying to create chaos 
in our thinking by throwing up 
the fact that we said we were 
fighting for democracy. We 
should say frankly that that was 
the bunk. : 


On this broad abuse of the word 
“democracy” we have a serious 
domestic situation. As this is 
written, the information is that 
there is to be a new wage-price 
formula, but that John Snyder, 
who had fought for a certain in- 
crease for Steel, is to have all of 
his price control powers taken 
from him, and that Chester 
Bowles, the man who is keeping 
us from “inflation,” is to assume 
full charge. In the pageantry of 
Washington, this is pretty good. 
Had the great Bowles been over- 
ridden and Snyder won out on the 
question of the Steel price, un- 
questionably the newspapers 
would have headlines that Chester 
had lost his fight against infla- 
tion. He had made a heroic stand, 
we would have been told, but 
greedy, selfish interests had got 
the better of him. It would have 
been a shame, the people would 
have agreed, that this upright 
conscientious man was bowled 
over by the greedy interests in this 
way, and he could have undoubt- 
edly been elected to some office 
from Connecticut, which is his de- 
sire, on the basis of the great 
fight he had made for the Amer- 
ican housewives, a very formid- 
able lot, to whom, in fact, we are 
paying billions in food subsidies 
to keep up the illusion that their 
prices aren’t being raised. 


Mr. Truman, as we understand 
it, being convinced that Chester is 
heading off production, finally hit 
upon the idea of a new price for- 
mula, but to prevent Chester’s 
martyrdom, then said, Now Ches- 
ter you will have increased and 
final authority on prices from now 
on, subject only to me. But John 
Snyder, as we understand it, is to 
continue to be one of his closest 
advisers. 

Mr. Truman, however, will con- 
tinue to have trouble as long as 
he keeps Henry Wallace in the 
cabinet. it is not necessarily 
Henry himself, but his disciples 
are day in and day out, working 
up means to embarrass the Presi- 
dent, with a view to discrediting 
him so that Henry will be the 
choice in 1948. A possible justi- 
fication of their work is that Mr. 
Truman will not run again. No- 
body knows whether that is true, 
not even Mr. Truman. But the 
Wallace people, who have been 
behind the fight on Snyder and 
on the side of Bowles, are seek- 
ing to make it impossible for him 
to run. Instead of complaining 
about how people are mistreating 
him, Mr. Truman should look to 


his official family. The job fhe 


1,000,000 Trucks 
Annually for Four Years 


(Continued from first page) 
duce at an annual rate of 1,500,000 
motor trucks when these expan- 
sion programs are completed. 
Unfortunately, the industry has 
not been able to swing back into 
peacetime truck production—de- 
spite the relative simplicity of its 
reconversion problems—as quick- 
ly as it undertook its tremendous 
war-time assignment of building 
military vehicles. 

In December, to cite the latest 
month for which production fig- 
ures are available, the industry 
had a goal of 90,000 truck units. 
This had been set by the War 
Production Board, early in July. 
Actually, production was about 
one-third this hoped-for minimum 
figure. 

Materials and parts shortages, 
together with labor tie-ups, have 
so far made it impossible for the 
industry to produce more than a 
trickle of production. These are 
the two weightiest and most un- 
predictable factors overhanging 
the industry’s operations this year. 
Any improvement in the avail- 
ability of parts and materials, and 
in the labor situation in all the 
industries related to truck produc- 
tion, will be immediately reflected 
in production volume. 


The ultra-streamlined ‘dream 
trucks of the future,’ which were 
publicized during the war as the 
postwar products of the truck in- 
dustry will not be forthcoming. 
Appearance - wise, the modern 
motor trucks produced this year 
and next, at least, will be little 
changed over pre-war designs. As 
utility vehicles, appearance, per se, 
is not a fundamental factor in 
trucks, although proper body de- 
sign for more efficient handling of 
loads, better weight distribution 
and other elements which enter 


into truck design are important 
economic factors. These elements 
and some basic engineering im- 
provements in power plants, de- 
veloped as a result of war experi- 
ence in building military vehicles 
capable of operating over ex- 
tremely rugged terrain, are in- 
corporated in motor trucks now 
being produced. 

During the wartime emergency, 
state regulations affecting the 
operation of motor trucks were 
relaxed somewhat as an aid to 
war production. There is a ten- 
dency in some quarters, now,’ to 
go back to the hampering con- 
fusion which existed in this field, 
prewar. The motor truck industry 
feels that inasmuch as the full use 
of motor transportation was im- 
portant to achieving satisfactory 
war production, it is also going to 
be equally important in helping 
achieve level of peacetime pro- 
duction and employment. 

The efficient distribution of 
goods is becoming recognized as 
equally important as efficient pro- 
duction in maintaining our econo- 
my at proper levels. As a matter 
of fact, most authorities agree 
that the opportunities for creating 
new efficiencies in distribution 
are greater than the opportunities 
for reducing the production costs 
of most kinds of goods. Because 
motor trucks provide transporta- 
tion links of so many kinds in the 


sumer, their efficient use can ‘go 
far in lowering distribution costs 
in this country. The 3,000,000 
“over-age” trucks now in service 
handicap such a program, and as 
quickly as they can be replaced, 
their owners and the public as 





Wallace followers are doing on 





and for the year to date by 21%. 





him is nobody’s business. 








well, will benefit from better 
service at lower costs. : 


chain between producer and con- | 
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Steel Operations at 5.5% of Capacity — Heavy) 3.23.01 ere ere Ee 


Demand Expected to Follow Strike Settlement 


After a loss of approximately 6,000,000 tons of steel and $60,000,000 | 


| strike and are continuing castings 
| production. 
| “S4erap continues scarce, at ceil- 


A : “ : in rices and in strong demand. 
in-wages of basic steei employees, the steel wage-price issue has been | & P 8 


settled and the strike is expected to be ended probably this week, or | 
early next week, according to “The Iron Age,” national metalworking | 


paper. “The only bar to steel workers going back to work the latter 


| Shortage is expected to continue 
| well into the summer at least and 


part of this week or next Monday, Feb. 18, would be a disagreement | 


over the retroactive feature of the® 


wage increase,” states this publi- 
cation in its issue of today (Feb. 
14), which further adds: 

Steel workers will get their 
18%¢ an hour (President Tru- 
man’s compromise) which repre- 
sents a scaling down from the 
union’s original demand of 25¢ an 
hour which was subsequently cut 
to 22142¢, 20¢ and 1912¢. The steel 
industry is to obtain an average 
increase of $5 a ton on carbon and 
alloy steels. Two weeks will be 
required to allocate $4.50 of the $5 
advance among various steel prod- 
ucts. Three weeks will be re- 
quired to distribute the remaining 
50c a ton among steel products. 

This price advance is not an 
across-the-board adjustment with 
the result that when final price 
details are worked out some prod- 
ucts will be raised more than 
others. This method is for the 
purpose of attempting to restore 
or keep the basic relationship be- 
tween the price of semifinished 
steel and finished steel in order 
to alleviate hardship for the small 
nonintegrated steel companies. 
The only reason the steel price 


announcement had not come out: 


earlier this week was because it 
was held in abeyance until the 
broad pricing policy of the Ad- 
ministration was completed and 
announced. 

“President Truman had set a 
retroactive date of Jan. 1 for the 
wage advance, but the steel indus- 
try held out for the date on which 
the men returned to work. Fur- 
thermore the price advance is to 
take effect officially the day the 
men return to their jobs. Since it 
will take some time to work out 
the details of allocating the price 
advance to various products, steel 
customers will receive an addi- 
tional billing to take care of the 
difference between the old price 
and the new. 


On the basis of 55,000,000 tons 
of finished steel per year (approx- 
imately the output for 1945) the 
price advance of an average $5 a 
ton will bring the industry about 
$275,000,000 a year, while a wage 
advance of 18.5¢ an hour will cost 
about $183,000,000. The difference 
will fall far short of what the in- 
dustry has claimed is necessary 
to make up for past accumulated 
costs. The OPA in 1945 consistent- 
ly promised the industry that 
price relief would be granted for 
these accumulated costs, 


It is to be expected that the 
steel wage-price settlement will 
not be satisfactory to all steel 
companies. However, the major 
agreement on prices between the 
government and the U. S. Steel 
Corp. and on wages between the 
Steel Corporation and the union 
will be accepted by the rest of the 
industry. 

With final negotiations between 
the U. S. Steel Corp. and the 
United Steel Workers of America 
expected to take place this week, 
it is probable that steel production 
will by Monday or a few days 
sooner begin the long upward 
move towards prestrike operation 
levels. The length of time it will 
take for the industry to reach such 
an operating rate may run _ into 
weeks. Some companies will be 
able to step up their operations 
rapidly, while others may require 
from one to two months before 
the prestrike ingot rate is ob- 
tained. 

A large number of steel pro- 
ducers accounting for a small pro- 
portion of total steel output may 
find the settlement made by the 
large steel companies difficult to 
digest. This is especially true on 
the basis of loss figures during the 
later part of 1945. This outlook is 
believed to be one reason why the 
OPA consistently refused to agree 





to an across the board increase in 
steel prices which would have 
accentuated the disparity between 
the prices of semifinished steel 
and finished steel products. 


The American Iron and Steel 
Institute on Feb. 11 announced 
that telegraphic reports which it 
had received indicated that the 
operating rate of steel companies 
having 94% of the steel capacity 
of the industry will be 5.5% of 
capacity for the week beginning 
Feb. 11, compared with 6.0% one 
week agc, 79.5% one month ago 
and 914% one year ago. This 
represents a decrease of 0.5 point 
or 8.8% from the preceding week. 
The operating rate for the week 
beginning Feb. 11 is equivalent to 
96,900 tons of steel ingots and 
castings, compared to 106,200 tons 
one week ago, 1,401,200 tons one 
month ago, and 1,673,900 tons one 
year ago.. 

“Steel” of Cleveland, in its sum- 
mary of the iron and steel mar- 





melters, even though strike-bound, 
are using every device to assure 
as great supply as possible for 
poststrike use. Material is being 
stored wherever possible, to be 
available when steel production is 
resumed, Though no new orders 
are being given, steelmakers 
promise further tonnages as soon 
as mills become active.” 


Dickey Chairman of 
N. Y. Red Gross Group 


Manhattan’s financial firms— 
banks, brokers, investment houses, 
factors and finance and loan com- 
panies—have been organized into 
17 campaign divisions in support 
of the Red Cross 1946 Fund, ac- 
cording to an announcement by 
Charles D. Dickey, Vice-President 
of J. P. Morgan & Co. Incorpo- 
rated and Chairman of the Finan- 
of the Red Cross 





cial Section 


'Commerce and Industry Commit- 


tee. 
A Red Cross 1946 Fund quota 
of $1,490,000, the largest assigned 


kets, on Feb. 11 stated in part as|to any fund-raising group in the 


follows: 


| 
| 


forthcoming campaign, has been 


jaccepted by the city’s financial 
|center, it was announced by Mr. 
In announcing the 


“End of the steel strike isexpect- 
ed to result in more active de- | 5 i k 
mand than before the interruption, | wey: OS thed 
as settlement of the controversy |%U0°ta, which was describe 
will mean clearing of the greatest|®5 the minimum amount 
obstacle in the path of reconver-|t® be contributed, Mr. Dickey 
sion and probably early adjust- stated that his section, comprising 
ment of a number of important|banks, security exchanges, in- 
strikes in steel consuming indus-|SUrance companies, accountants, 
tries. ‘law fitms and finance and loan 





: P : |companies already has achieved 
‘“‘Major consumer interest at first ies 4 y 


will be devoted to obtaining ship- more than 34% of its objective in 


ments on orders now on mill 


was directed primarily to the same 
purpose, to build inventories to 
help out while mills were down. 
However, volume of new orders is 
expected to expand sharply as 
more stable conditions prevail and 
the cost and labor pattern is clari- 
fied. Also seasonal factors should 
prove stimulating. 


“Third week of the steel strike 
saw inquiry at the lowest point 
since the interruption began, de- 
spite the belief that a break in the 
deadlock might come soon, as a 
result of the expected announce- 
ment by Washington of a new 
price-wage formula. Growing ad- 
ditional individual problems of 
consumers had much to do with 
slowing of inquiry. Those not al- 
ready down because of strikes of 
their own were being forced to 
curtain operations because of ma- 
terials shortage, a number sus- 
pending entirely for this reason. 


“Recently there has been a freer 
disposition on the part of pro- 
ducers to enter orders and promise 
deliveries based on a time begin- 
ning with the end of the strike. 
In these cases sellers are limiting 
their commitments. They 
favor regular customers and in 
general still are unable to prom- 
ise nearly as much as is asked. 
With so much tonnage already lost 
because of the strike many con- 
sumers must reconcile themselves 
to a revision in requirements, 
However, various producers, in- 
cluding some leading mills, are 
not making promises of any de- 
scription as to future deliveries, 
except perhaps on certain special- 
ties or identified projects, and 
even then they are limited as to 
what they can do. Where con- 
sumers do not take their orders 
back for reinstatement later the 
orders are simply filed for future 
consideration. 

“As an example of the far reach- 
ing effects of steel shortage tire 
manufacturers are limited in pro- 
duction by lack of bead wire, 
backlogs being nearly exhausted 
and no hope offered of replenish- 
ment for some time. 


“Pig iron melters in general are 


| pre-campaign contributions. Lead- 


: li the 33 fund-raising divisions 
books as early as possible, as at- ing : ; : 
tention before the steel walkout | '” Mr. Dickey'’s section are the | 


banks and trust companies of 
Manhattan, the ‘contributions of 
which to date have equaled 60% 
of its quota of $581,000. This 
division is led by Sidney Wein- 
berg, of Goldman Sachs & Co. 

This year the Red Cross is 
seeking $100,000,000 to continue 
its activities for the armies of 
occupation, in veterans’ and mili- 
tary hospitals and in local com- 
munities. Greater New York’s 
share of this quota is $10,500,000. 
In previous campaigns the Finan- 
cial Section has been responsible 
for obtaining corporate gifts that 
comprised a large proportion of 
the total raised by the Commerce 
and Industry Committee. 

Serving with Mr. Dickey as 
group and division chairmen are: 
Sidney Weinberg, of Goldman, 
Sachs & Co., Chairman of the 
bank and trust companjes, Brokers 
and brokerage houses and invest- 
ment groups; John Coleman, of 
Coleman & Co., New York Stock 
Exchange; Edwin Posner, of An- 
drews, Posner & Rothchild, New 
York Curb Exchange; Jerome 
Lewine, of -Henry Hentz & Co., 


till | Ne, York Cotton Exchange; F. 
sti 


Wilder Bellamy, Investment 
Trusts; Hardwick Stires, of Scud- 
der, Stevens & Clark, Investment 
Advisers; Frank Dunne, of Dunne 
& Co., Unlisted Securities; Alfred 
Shriver, of Morgan Stanley & Co., 
Investment Bankers; Clarence G. 
Michalis, President, Seamen’s 
Bank of Savings, Savings Banks; 
Gardner W. Taylor, President, 
First Federal Savings & Loan 
Assn., Savings and Loan Associa- 
tions; Lincoln Cromwell, Chair- 
man, William Iselin & Co., Fac- 
tors; Charles J. Davis, Vice- 
President, William Iselin & Co., 
Textile Factors; Windsor C. Bat- 
chelder, Vice-President, National 
Credit Office, Credit Agencies; 
Herbert R. Silverman, of Centaur 
Credit Corp., Factors Finance 
Companies and Miscellaneous Fac- 
tors; Arthur O. Dietz, President, 
Commercial Investment Trust Co., 
Finance and. Loan Companies; 
Fred W. Hautau, Vice-President, 





Commercial Investment Trust Co., 
Finance Companies; William E. 





Thompson, of the Personal Fi- 
nance Co., Small Loan Companies; 
Louis Graverman of Paul Kaskel 
& Sons, Ine., Personal Loan 
Companies; Hendon Chubb, of 
Chubb & Sons, General Insur- 
ance; Laurence Kennedy, Pres- 
ident, Marsh & McLennan Inc., 
Downtown Insurance brokers; 
Edward I. White, of White & 
Camby, Inc., Uptown Insurance 
Brokers; Bernard Culver, Fire 
Insurance Companies and Groups; 
Harold C. Conick, Manager, Royal 
Liverpool Group, British Compa- 
nies; Vincent Cullen, Casualty and 
Surety Companies; Michael Mur- 
phy, Association of New York 
Mutual Casualty Companies, Mu- 
tual and Reciprocal Companies; 
Dudley Dowell, Vice-President, 
New York Life Insurance Co., and 
Henry Lievestad, of the same 
company, Chairman and Co- 
Chairman, respectively, of the Life 
Insurance Companies Group; 
Henry E. Mendes, of Touche, Niven 
& Co., Accountants and Account- 
ing Firms; W. E. Stevenson, Law- 
yers and Law Firms, assisted by J. 
Edward Lumbard, Jr., and Francis 
Adams Truslow, downtown and 
uptown division chairmen, re- 
spectively. 


Siiterly in Trade 
Bd. Committee Post 


E. F. Sitterley, President of J. 
E. Sitterley & Sons, Inc., publish- 
ers of World’s Business & Guia, 
expert business publications, has 
been appointed Chairman of the 
Export Committee, Aviation Sec- 
tion, New York Board of Trade, 
Inc., John F, Budd, Chairman, an- 
nounced on Jan. 16. Associated 
with world trade and the publish- 
ing field for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, Mr. Sitterley it is stated has 
been active in bringing about im- 
proved cultural and commercial 
relations between the United 
States and other nations. During 
the recent War he served on the 
Air Staff of Rear Admiral For- 
rest B. Royal during the Battle 
of Leyte Gulf, and served with 
the Pacific Fleet throughout the 
Solomon Islands, Mariannas and 
Philippine campaigns, and with 
carrier Task Force 58 in the First | 
Battle of the Philippine Sea. 

Mr. Sitterley is a Director of 
the American Arbitration Asso- 
ciation; Chairman, of the Re- 
gional Committee Activities, For- 
eign Trade Education Committee 
of the. National Foreign Trade 
Council; Member of the Com- 
merce and Industry Association of 
New York, Pan American Society, 
Mexican Pilgrims and Asiatic So- 
ciety. He has addressed chambers 
of commerce, foreign trade organ- 
izations, manufacturing, industrial 
and educational groups through- 
out the United States. 


ABA Bank Management 
Commission Meeting 


The Bank Management Com- 
mission of the American Bankers 
Association will meet in executive 
session at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill., on Friday and 
Saturday, March 1 and 2, it was 
announced on Feb. 1 by Willaim 


A. McDonnell, Chairman of the 
Commission, who is also Vice- 
President of the Mercantile-Com- 
merce Bank & Trust Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. During this executive session, 
which will be held in Chicago at 
this time instead of at the annual 
ABA spring meeting, Commission 
members will discuss among other 
things a simplified formula for 
calculating FDIC insurance and 
make plans for future activities. 
Chairman McDonnell said, “the 
two days will be devoted to 
intensive business sessions which 
will be attended only by members 














of the Commission and the ABA 
staff, numbering about 15 in all.” 








Operating Income of 
Marine Midland Corp. 


The annual report to stockhold- 
ers of Marine Midland Corp. issued 
Jan. 29 reflects consolidated cur- 
rent operating income of the Cor- 
poration and its affiliates for the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1945, of $4,- 
816,243 and is equivalent to 85 
cents per share on the outstanding 
shares of Marine Midland Corp. 
stock in the hands of the public 
on Dec. 31, 1945. This compares 
with 91 cents per share for the 
year 1944. Gross operating earn- 
ings increased substantially but 
increases in interest paid, ex- 
penses, and taxes it is stated more 
than offset the gain in gross 
earnings. Provision for Federal 
Income, State Franchise, and 
Other Taxes was $1,688,975 com- 
pared $1,078,685 a year ago. 

Net addition to capital surplus 
after deducting dividends paid 
and accrued was $6,228,000 for 
the year, compared with $5,516,- 
000 for 1944. This reflects the net 
change in the capital, surplus and 
undivided profits accounts of the 
banks, affiliate, and Marine Mid- 
land Corp. itself. The book value is 
equivalent to $12.42 per share on 
the outstanding shares of Marine 
Midland Corporation stock on Dec. 
31, 1945. 

U. S. Government securities 
owned by the corporation, its 
banks and affiliate increased from 
$600,952,479 to $713,501,436 in the 
year. The average maturity of 
U. S. Government securities was 
five years and one month. Figured 
to call dates, the average was 
three years and ten months, 37.4% 
of these investments were due 
within one year; 57.9% within 
five years; 87.8% within ten years. 
Other securities owned increased 
from $25,870,205 to. $33,966,280. It 
is also noted that loans and dis- 
counts increased $31,386,187. “V” 
and “VT” forms of credit and 
other loans for war purposes 
showed a sharp decline; however, 
loans for peace-time production 
and activity have begun to show 
increases. 

At the year-end the deposits of 
the banks of the Group were $1,- 
152,276,331 as -compared with 
$976,346,213 on Dec. 31, 1944, and 
their total assets on Dec. 31, 1945 
were $1,227,353,252. 


Dividends received by the 
parent company from its constit- 
uent banks and trust companies 
amounted to $1,746,220, equal to 
31 cents per share, and the parent 
company declared dividends dur- 
ing 1945 amounting to $1,557,775, 
or 27% cents per share. 


Steel Production in 1945 _ 
Below 80-Million Ton Mark 


The steel industry produced 
79,745,581 tons of ingots and steel 
for castings in 1945, the American 
Iron and Steel Institute announced 
on Jan. 10. That tonnage, although 
well above the highest output of 
any peacetime year, was almost 
ten million tons below the record 
production of 89,641,600 tons es- 
tablished in 1944. 


The industry’s average operat- 
ing rate during 1945 was 83.5% of 
capacity, compared with 95.5% of 
capacity in 1944. Calculated week- 
ly production was 1,529,451 tons in 
1945 against 1,714,644 tons per 
week in 1944. 


The second half of last year, 
which brought the ending of the 
war and the national coal strike, 
resulted in the largest part of the 
year’s decline as compared to 1944. 
Production during the first half 
of 1945 was only 2,000,000 tons be- 
low output of the corresponding 
part of 1944, but in the second half 
of 1945, it was down approxi- 
mately 8,000,000 tons from the 
output of the latter part of 1944, 
Fourth quarter output at 17,884,- 
091 tons was the lowest of the 
year. 

Production in December was 
6,084,929 tons, against 6,201,380 
tons in November and 7,366,170 
tons in December, 1944. 
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National Fertilizer Association Commodity 
Price Index Advances to New High 


The weekly wholesale commodity price index compiled by The 
National Fertilizer Association and made public on Feb. 11 advanced 
0.3% to a new high peak of 142.4 in the week ended Feb. 9, 1946, 
from 142.0 in the preceding week. The previous high point was 
reached the last week of 1945 when it was 142.3. A month ago the 
index stood at 142.1, and a year ago at 140.1, all based on the 1935- 
i939 average as 100. The Association’s report went on to say: 

Four of the composite groups of the index advanced during the 
latest week and the remaining groups of the index were unchanged. 
The farm products group advanced with two of its subgroups sharing 
in the advance; one subgroup was fractionally lower. The cotton 
index rose to a new high level. The livestock index advanced with 
higher prices for lambs, sheep and eggs more than offsetting lower 
prices for cattle and poultry. The grain index declined slightly be- 
cause of lower rye prices. The food group advanced moderately. 
The textile index was slightly higher. The miscellaneous commod- 
ities group advanced with higher quotations for paperboard. The 
index (not shown in the table below) for all commodities except farm 
products and foods advanced and is now at the same level that it was 
in September, 1945. 

During the week 5 price series in the index advanced and 6 de- 
clined; in the preceding week 9 advanced and 2 declined; in the 
second preceding week 5 advanced and 6 declined. 

WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 


Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association 
1935-1939==190* 








% Latest Preceding Month Year 
Each Group Week Week ° Ago 
Bears to the Group Feb.9, Feb.2, Jan.12, Feb. 10, 
‘Total Index 1946 1946 1946 1945 

25.3 PO ee iit ein oes eciemw eset 142.4 141.1 143.1 142.9 

PRLS BE Becki gen ond neepabiantiii hate 146.6 146.6 146.6 145.3 

Cambonated Ohl a a eee, 163.1 163.1 163 1 163.1 

23.0 | gO & SERRE aan eee met eo 170.8 168.6 170.8 165.0 
eee es ipeis banal 241.7 239.1 232.6 203.4 

Ch ded cin 5 dase Richins aie wioubanhisiies 169.7 169.8 169.3 1627 

SR RR Eo BaD 160.3 157.2 162.3 159.9 

17.3 | RPE Saar FSS Ene Oe Oc BN 1293 129.3 12y.4 isu.4 
10.8 Miscellaneous commodities______-_ ol 133.9 133.5 133.5 133.4 
8.2 ne endeieesbiin a 160.4 160.0 159.2 155.5 
7.1 SES ENS BEALS AEH SAR AROE AFC ae Ua a 110.2 110.2 110.2 106.4 
6.1 Building materials_.............. -. 160.4 160.4 160.4 154.1 
1.3 Chemicals and drugs__.--._--._ -. 127.0 127.0 1270 125.4 
3 Fertilizer materials._.....-_........ 118.2 118.2 118.2 118.3 
3 UU ats lah 119.8 119.8 119.9 119.9 
3 Parm mechinery................... 105.2 105.2 105.2 104.8 
100.0 All groups combined___.-____._____ : 142.4 142.0 142.1 140.1 


*Indexes on 1926-1928 base were: Feb 9, 1946, 110.9; Feb. 2, 1946, 110.6, and 
Feb. 10, 1945, 109.1. 


Moody’s Common Stock Yields 


For yields in prior years see the following back issues of the 
“Chronicle”: 1941 yields (also annually from 1929), Jan. 11, 1942, 
page 2218; 1942 levels, Jan. 14, 1943, page 202; 1943 yields, March 16. 
1944, page 1130; 1944 yields, Feb. 1, 1945, page 558; 1945 yields, Jan. 
17, 1946, page 299. 





MOODY'S WEIGHTED AVERAGE YIELD OF 200 COMMON STOCKS 

Average 

pear Tage Railroads Utilities Banks Insurance Yield 

) (25) (25) (15) (10) (200) 
oo ee” | SEs 3.7 5.2 4.2 3.1 3.1 3.8 
ae... 2.6 4.8 4.0 3.2 3.2 3.7 
Dec., 1945 _-__ Se RS 4.8 4.1 pT | 3.1 3.7 
January, 1946_...... 3.4 4.5 3.8 3.4 2.9 3.5 








Moody’s Bond Prices and Bond Yield Averages 
Moody’s computed bond prices and bond yield averages are 


given in the following table. 
MOODY'S BOND PRICES 


Wholesale Prices Unchanged in Week Ended 
February 2 


Primary market prices were unchanged on the average during 
the week ended Feb. 2, 1946, it was indicated on Feb. 7 by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor which stated that “at 
106.8% of the 1926 average, the level of four weeks ago, the index 
of commodity prices prepared by the Bureau, was 2.0% higher than 
the first week of Feburary, 1945. The advices from the Bureau added: 


“Farm Products and Foods—Average prices of farm products 
declined 0.2% during the week largely because of reduced quota- 
tions for livestock, reflecting low demand by packers pending resump- 
tion of full operations under government seizure. Prices of grains 
averaged slightly higher, with increases for oats, the. only grain 
available in quantity, and continued speculative advances for rye, 
which raised rye prices to the highest level since April 1918. Among 
the fruits and vegetables, prices of potatoes increased with good 
demand in most markets and sweet potatoes and oranges were higher. 
Lemons declined seasonally and apples and onions were lower with 
qualities poor. Cotton quotations continued to advance in a specula- 
tive market. Prices of hay declined and offerings were large. Eggs 
dropped seasonally. The group index for farm products was 1.2% 
lower than a month ago and 32% above a year Ago. 

“Food prices averaged slightly lower (0.1%) as the decreases for 
eggs more than offset higher prices for fresh fruits and vegetables 
and fractionally higher prices for cereal products. Average prices of 
foods were 1.2% below early January 1946 and 2.3% above the first 
week of February, 1945. 

“Other Commodities—There were few important price changes 
for other commodities during the week. The group index for all 
commodities other than farm products and foods remained at the 
level of the previous week, 0.3% higher than four weeks ago and 
1.6% above the corresponding week of last year. Prices of several 
types of shoes advanced, reflecting the 442% increase in OPA ceilings 
to cover higher manufacturing costs and cotton blankets rose 15% 
with an increase in manufacturers’ ceilings to encourage restoration 
of production. Prices of anthracite advanced fractionally and butyl 
acetate rose toward ceiling. 

The Labor Department included the following notation in its 
report: 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ wholesale price data, for the 
most part, represent prices in primary markets. In general, the 
prices are those charged by manufacturers or producers or are those 
prevailing on commodity exchanges. The weekly index is calculated 
from one-day a-week prices. It is designed as an indicator of week 
to week changes and should not be compared directly with the 
monthly index. 

The following tables show (1) indexes for the past three weeks, 
for Jan. 5, 1946 and Feb. 3, 1945 and (2) percentage changes in sub- 
groups indexes from Jan. 26, 1946 to Feb. 2, 1946. 


WHOLESALE PRICES FOR WEEK ENDED FEB. 2, 1946 
(1926 == 100) 
Indexes for the last eight weeks are preliminary) 
Percentage changes to 
Feb. 2, 1946 from-— 


Commodity group— 2-2 1-26 1-19 1-5 2-3 1-26 1-5 2-3 
1946 1946 1946 1945 1945 1946 1945 1945 
aR : commodities 2... cotinine 166.8 106.8 106.7 106.8 104.7 0 0 + 2.0 
Parm progects....... 5.42... 129.7 129.9 129.3 131.3 125.7 —0.2 ~1.2 .+3.2 
Pa Oe ce 106.7 106.8 107.3 108.0 1043 —0O.1 —1.2 +2.3 
Hides and leather products.._. 119.8 119.4 119.4 119.4 1179 +03 +03 +1.6 
TEII® - URES on. 6 a cei ere += 101.1 101.1 101.1 100.6 99.1 0 +05 +2.0 
Fuel and lighting materials_.._ 85.4 65.4 85.5 85.2 84.0 0 +0.2 +1.7 
Metal and metal products_ 105.8 105.8 105.4 105.3 104.2 0 +05 +1.5 
Building materials.__._.c...._.._. 119.9 119.9 119.8 119.1 116.7 0 +0.7 +2.7 
Chemicals and allied products... 96.0 56.0 96.1 96.1 94.9 0 0.1 +1.2 
Housefurnishings goods___ 106.8 106.6 106.6 106.4 106.2 +0.2 +04 +06 
Miscellaneous commodities______ 95.0 95.0 95.0 95.0 94.1 0 0 +1.0 
ew meen... 1-4. 118.9 119.0 118.7 119.7 115.3 —01 —0O.7 +3.1 
Semi-manufactured articles_____ 97.5 97.5 96.9 96.9 94.8 0 +06 +2.8 
Manufactured products _.___ ~~ 102.9 102.9 1029 102.6 101.6 0 +0.3 +1.3 
All-commodities other than farm 
Preguete occ con cs ROR 101.7. 1010297: 1664 | 200.1 0 + 0.3 +1.6 
All commodities other than farm 
products and foods___._____._ 100.9 100.9 160.8 100.6 99.3 0 + 0.3 + 1.6 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN SUBGROUP INDEXES FROM 
JAN. 26, 1946 TO FEB. 2, 1946 
Increases 


Shoes 0.7 Other Farm Products 


z 0.2 
Fruits and Vegetables 0.4 Anthracite 0.1 
“urnishings eae ; 0.3 Cereal Products 0.1 
Grains PRET SD | 
Decreases 


-ivestock and Povtltry 0.9 Other Foods . 0. 


MacArthur Reports Administration 
In Japan Before Allied Control Plan 


A report was released by the War Department, the Associated 
Press reported from Washington, Jan. 3, in which General MacArthur 
gave details covering the initial two months of Japanese occupation, 
after the landing on Aug. 30, 1945. The General described his policy 
as using, not supporting, “the existing Government in Japan, and 
to permit and favor changes in the form of Government initiated 
by the Japanese people or Gov-©— 


i =} 

























The list used in compilin 
fasue of the “Chronicte’’’ on page 2508 





purport to 


*These prices are computed from aver i 
(3% % coupon, maturing in 25 years) ind ab ee saan tole on 
tevel or the average movement of actual’ price quotations. 
lustrate in a more comprehensive way the relative levels and 
of Bs... averages, the latter being the true picture of the bond market. 
OTE— the averages was given in the Nov. 22, 1945 


oF (Based on Average Yields) . 
ye day U.S. Avge. 
aily Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Ratings* Corporate by Groups* 
Averages Bonds rate* Aaa Aa A B ; di 
Feb. or Stock Exchange Closed ss aro Aaa oe 
ERIS 126.12 119.61 123.34 121.88 119.00 114.27 116.41 120.02 122.29 
ong 126.15 119.61 123.56 121.67 11920 114.27 116.61 120.02 122.29 
: : 126.15 119.61 123.34 121.88 119.20 114.27 116.41 120.02 122.29 
x a 126.09 119.6) 123.56 121.67 119.00 11427 116.41 119.82 122.29 
: ~ 126.06 119.41 123.56 121.67 119.00 113.89 116.22 119.82 122.29 
125.98 119.20 123.34 121.46 11880 113.70 116.02 119.61 122.29 
Beorrs- 125.97 118.20 123.34 121.46 118.80 113.70 116.02 119.41 122.29 
oe . 126.05 119.20 123.34 121.46 118.80 113.50 115.82 119.41 122.29 
: a . 126.05 119.20 123.34 121.46 118.86 113.50 115.82 119.41 122.29 
Jan. ‘3 j . 126.28 119.00 123.12 121.25 119.00 113.31 115.63 119.41 122.09 
+ Saaemeeaee gasie 118.60 122.50 120.84 118.60 112.93 115.24 118.80 121.88 
Serres tad 118.20 122.09 120.63 118.20 112.56 115.04 118.40 121.46 
pe oo gaege 25.18 117.80 121.67 119.82 117.60 112.37 114.66 117.80 120.84 
pra Bway cores ii 1apae 121.88 11920 114.27 116.61 120.02 122.29 
Taaat miss : 2 46 119.82 117.40 112.19 114.46 117.80 120.63 
Feb. 10, 1945 121.59 114.27 119.82 j é 
“aur deo 7 9.5 118.40 11408 105.69 109.95 114.08 119.20 
Feb. 11, 1944. 119.69 111.25 118.40 116.22 111.25 100.49 104.31 113.50 116.41 
MOODY'S BOND YIELD AVERAGES 
: (Based on Individual Closing Prices) 
oo. U.S. Avge. 
y Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Ratings* Cc 
Averages Bonds rate* Aaa Aa . A , Baa ns P. o vag 
Feb. rt lo — Exchange Closed ae 
; + AE 32 2.67 249 2.56 2.70 2.94 2.83 2.65 
_ es 1.32 2.67 2.48 2.57 2.69 2.94 2.82 2.65 284 
8 sist 1.32 2.67 2.49 2.56 2.69 2.94 2.83 2 65 2.54 
ls 1.32 2.67 2.48 2.57 2.70 2.94 2.83 2.66 2.54 
__ RE ; 1.33 2.68 2 48 2.57 2.70 2.96 2.84 2.66 2.54 
Nee eer 1.33 2.69 2.49 2.58 2.71 2.97 2.85 2.67 2.54 
ee i ee 1.33 2.69 2.49 2.58 2.71 2.98 2.85 2.68 2.54 
| CERES = 1.33 2.69 2.49 2.58 2.71 2.98 2.86 2.68 2.54 
«a elon 1.33 2.69 2.49 2.58 2.71 2.98 2.86 2.68 2.54 
Jan. ee Ee 1.31 2.70 2.50 2.59 2.70 2.99 287 2.68 2.55 
“~yos 2) SRR SLE 1.33 2.72 2.53 pe 2.72 3.01 2.89 2.71 2.56 
3 SEER 1.32 2.74 2.55 -62 2.74 3.03 2.90 2.73 2.58 
ot Tn dali ws cw 1.38 2.76 2.57 2.66 2.77 3.04 2.92 2.76 2.61 
High 1946____ 1.40 2.77 2.58 2.66 2.78 3.05 2.93 2.7 
Low 1946_____ 1.31 2.67 2.48 2.56 2.69 2.94 2.82 2.65 7 
1 Year Ago 
Feb. 10, 1945_ 1.72 2 94 2.66 2.73 
fe ep oe 2.95 3.41 3.17 2.95 2.69 
Feb. 11, 1944_ 1.85 3.10 2.73 2.84 3.10 3.72 3.49 2.98 2.83 


“typical’’ bond 


show either the average 
They merely serve to 


the relative movement | 


en 


ernment in the direction of modi- 
fying its feudal and authoritarian 
tendencies.” 

The report goes on to say, ac- 
cording to the Associated Press, 
that military control has been 
imposed upon the Government 
structure, but with minimum in- 
terference with the existing -ad- 
ministration. “Not only has this 
policy attained the desired ends,” 
General MacArthur stated, “but 
it has avoided the use of hundreds 
of thousands of personnel which 
would have been required had the 
basic structure of the Japanese 
Government been reconstituted 
and replaced.” The Associated 
‘Press added: 

Gen. MacArthur’s report held 





out no high hope for an immedi- 
ate trend to democracy in Japan 





because the people “have had no 
experience with it in any way” 
and the Government has suggested 
little toward democratic reform. 

But if democracy can’t be im- 
posed directly, the American GI’s 
of the occupation force are demon- 
strating it. the General said. He 
added that the conduct of the 
troops is exemplary. 

The report, written well before 
the recent Moscow conference 
which resulted in an Allied con- 
trol plan for Japan, made no de- 
tailed comment.on-other Allied 
Powers in the occupation picture. 

It did comment, however, on 
the situation existing in Korea, 
where part of the-peninsula is un- 
der Russian control, part. under 
American. 

“Since the two sectors of Korea 





are mutually dependent,” . said 
Gen. MacArthur, “all ‘phases of 
life in the country suffer from the 
arbitrary division at the 38th 
parellel (the boundary between 
the two zones). 

“The solution to problems oc- 
casioned by this division can be 
solved only by active co-operation 
between the Governments of the 
United. States and the Soviet 
Union.” 

The Big Three Foreign Minis- 
ters at Moscow agreed on the 
formation of a joint United States- 
Russian commission to assist in 
the formation of a provisional 
Korean Government. . 

In a report on non-military ac- 
tivities, Gen. MacArthur said the 
food situation in Japan itself 
promises to be critical this year if 
estimates of the Japanese minis- 
try are correct. 

“At least 3,311,000 metric tons 
of food or rice equivalents may 
have to be imported in 1946 in or- 
der for the Japanese to be able to 
maintain as much as an _ 1,800 
caloric diet per person per day,” 
he said. 

The minimum caloric and pro- 
tein intake requirement per day 
for the average Japanese was es- 
timated by tht ministry to be 
2,160 calories and 76 grams of pro- 
tein. 

But MacArthur added that 
“there is no evidence that the aver- 
age food intake ever reached 2,160 
calories for any year during the 
war.” 

The rice crop, principal factor 
in the Japanese food situation, was 
severely damaged by typhoons in 
September, Gen. MacArthur re- 
ported, while the scarcity of 
chemical fertilizers also will con- 
tribute to the food shortage. 


Articles Prohibited in 
Mails to Czechoslovakia 


Postmaster Albert Goldman an- 
nounced on Jan. 30 that informa- 
tion had been received from the 
Post Office Department, Washing- 
ton, that the importation into 
Czechoslovakia of Slovak, Czech, 
or Czechoslovak silver coins and 
subsidiary coins, of valuable pa- 
pers (paper money, securities, 
etc.) of any kind, as well as of 
savings booklets, is permitted only 
by authorization of the Czechoslo- 
vak National Bank at Praha. It is 
further stated: | 

“Unmanufactured gold, silver, 
and platinum may be imported 
into Czechoslovakia by mail on 
the condition that they are de- 
livered to the Czechoslovak Na- 
tional Bank at Praha. 


“The importation of foreign sil- 
ver coins is free, with the excep- 
tion of those of Germany and 
Hungary, the importation of which 
is prohibited.” 


Foreign Remittance 


Service to Bulgaria 
Resumption of foreign remit- 
tance service to Bulgaria under 
United States Treasury General 
License No. 94 was announced 
on Jan. 24 by Ralph T. Reed, 
President of the American Express 
Co. The company indicates that 
it is now in a position to forward 
foreign money orders by cable 
and mail to beneficiaries in all 
parts of Bulgaria. The foreign 
money orders are transmitted in 
United States dollars and payable 
in Bulgaria in leva for the equiv- 
alent of the dollars transmitted. 


Moody’s Daily 
Commodity Index 

















Tuesday, Feb. 5, 1946_--.--.------ 266.1 
Wednesday, Feb 6-__- -._-----~---- 266.3 
Thursuay, PO6s 7.23646 knees 266.6 
Prday,. Pen: B= 323. csi oe 267.0 
Saturday, Ved. 9... —-..--~- = 2 --ss- 267.3 
Monday, Feb.. 11_..---.-~-.- seimattink 267.3 


RGR TS We Bins oe ee * 


Two weeks ago, Jan. 29__.-..--.- 266.4 
Month ago; Jan: 192. ->- + .o2--<= 264.7 
Year. ago, Feb. 10, 1945___.---+~-- 253.3 
1945 High; Dec. ZT_-. = -.-_----+---- . 265.0 

Low, @807/ 6.2.5.2. 4-2 se -.» 262.4 
1046 Hish; Pew, 9.5. 2..--.--L- ‘267.3 

BO ees Es isis 2 264.7 


*Holiaay. 
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Trading on New York Exchanges 


The Securities and Exchange Commission made public on Feb. 6, 
figures showing the volume of total round-lot stock sales on the 
New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange and 
the volume of round-lot stock transactions for the account of all 
members of these exchanges in the week ended Jan. 19, continuing 
a series of current figures being published weekly by the Commission. 
Short sales are shown separately from other sales in these figures. 


Trading on the Stock Exchange for the account of members 
(except odd-lot dealers) during the week ended Jan. 19 (in round- 
lot transactions) totaled 4,844,248 shares, which amount was 14.72% 
of the total transactions on the Exchange of 16,454,020 shares. This 
compares with member trading during the week ended Jan. 12 of 
4.22).146 shares, or 15.59% of the total trading of 13,541,850 shares. 
On the New York Curb Exchange, member trading during the week 
ended Jan. 19, amounted to 1,516,760 shares or 13.85% of the total 
volume on that Exchange of 5,474,400 shares. During the week ended 
Jan. 12 trading for the account of Curb members of 1,127,430 shares 
was 14.77% of the total trading of 3,816,265 shares. 


Total Round-Lot Steck Sales on the New York Stock Exchange and Round-Lot Stock 
Transactions fer Account of Members* (Shares) 








last year, and public construction is 45% greater than 1945. The 


| cumulative total for state and municipal construction is 347% above 








last year and federal construction is down 39% from last year. 
Civil engineering construction volume for the current week, last 
week, and the 1945 week are: 
. Feb. 7,1946 Jan. 31,1946 Feb. 8, 1945 
Total U. S. Construction 


Pome $55,527,000 $70,197,000 $20,591,000 

Private Construction ___.___- 36,648,000 52,555,000 8,569,000 
Public Construction —___._____ 18,879,000 17,642,000 12,022,000 
State and Municipal___-__- 16,468,000 14,285,000 2,451,000 
NE dik nim and iver s mudi 2,411,000 3,357,000 9,571,000 


In the classified construction groups, four of the nine classes re- 
corded gains this week over last week as follows: sewerage, com- 
mercial buildings, highways and unclassified. Seven of the nine 
classes gained over the week last year as follows: waterworks, sew- 
erage, bridges, industrial and commercial buildings, highways and 
unclassified. 

NEW CAPITAL 


New capital for construction purposes this week totals $11,331,- 
000, and is made up of $5,584,000 in’ state and municipal bond sales 
and $5,747,000 in corporate security issues. The current weeks new 
financing brings the 1946 cumulative total for six weeks to $262,117,- 
000, 42% greater than the amount reported for a like period of 1945. 





with the price situation about un- 
changed Quotations showed a 
range of $103 to $105 per flask, 
the top figure being $1 lower than 
that named in the preceding 
week. With domestic consump- 
tion expanding, due in part to the 
battery program of various civil- 
ian products, most sellers re- 
garded the market as steady. 

The average price for January 
was $104.808 per flask, agains! 
$108.000 in December. 


Silver 


Effective Feb. 1, Canada abol- 
ished its ceiling price of 40¢ an 
ounce on silver sold for domestic 
consumption. The ceiling on sil- 
verware alsO was revoked, but 
the ceiling price on silverplate 
was retained. Canadian producer: 
may now sell their entire pro- 




















Wek‘ ENDED JAN. 19. 1946 tater at the world price. How- 
&. Total Round-Lot Sales: Total for Week t% ever, they have been asked by the 
Short sales. .------- —-— __ 465,480 i : . Canadian authorities to give prior 
ene — 15,088,540 Non-Ferrous Metals—Strikes Close Mills and 9 conscceaon ea este give pre: 
LEE SE OOO TRS ee _ "38.454.020 . = ene The New York Official price fo: 
©. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members, Refine —Canada Revokes Silver Ceilin foreign silver was unchanged last 
Except fur the Odd-Lot Accounts of Odd-Lot week at 70%4¢ an ounce. London 
Dealers and Specialists: ‘ el eia | “E. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets,” in its issue of Feb. 7, | continued to quote 44d, 
geen gr mn n stocks in whic | SP pate Te spread to brass mills, the Laurel Hill copper refinery : aie 
fact Ge ~~ 08.890 0 elps Dodge, and the zinc mine and mill at Mascot, Tenn. Plants 
se LS Sate RR RA REPRE 290,260 | of the American Brass Co. in the Waterbury area and at Buffalo were Eastern Spring Meeting 
tOther sales__-~--------------------—--- 1,222,560 | oat down on Feb. 4, and the plant of Chase Brass & Copper, at 
Bee. Se MASE TO Mee IE oe 1.512.820 9.15 aterbury, also closed on the same day. Workers at the mill of H 
2. Other trenenetions initiated on the floor— ; im | the Scovill Manufacturing Co.,® Of Controllers Institute 
Total ee ee ge | Waterbury, walked out on Feb.}000 replacement batteries during The Eastern Spring Conference 
nines a 253 740 5. Bridgeport Brass was scheduled |the same period a year ago. This!of the Controllers Institute o* 
oii as itis Peg pope dee RS aae 2 i does not indicate, he said, that we ; America will be held April 14-15 
ie aI i le li owmabnadooae 277,7 75 tation was disrupted in New York |are faced with a widespread im- | in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. New 
1 wand . one . “3 7 ‘d 
. ee 507 768 harbor because of a strike of tug- | mobilization of automotive equip- | York, William Widmayer, Comp- 
Tt REET ASP RET 58,810 boat crewmen. A _ wages-price |ment due to lack of replacement | troller of the Guaranty Trust Co. 
tOther sales_.____----------------------- __ Se0,ue0 policy was expected hourly from | batteries. of New York and President of the 
a oe ? sas 653.830 3.82 Washington to clarify the situa- Supplies of lead to consumers | Institute’s New York City Control, 
. o Teens tion for all industry. The only |in the United Kingdom are being | will serve as general Chairman of 
Total purchases__.....-~- oe price development last week was |rationed, according to tke Metal! the Conference. William J. War- 
rer nr neen orem 2 311°320 the removal of the ceiling on sil- | Bulletin, London. Deliveries to dell, Vice-President, and Control- 
ome ssn tinigioaeied ver by Canada.” The publication |consumers absorbing more than |ler of the American Can Co.. has 
Total sales_____- --- 2,484,390 14.72 further went on to say in part as : 


Total Round-Lot Steck Sales on the New York Curb Exchange and Stock 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 


WEEK ENDED JAN. 19, 1946 



































A. Total Round-Lot Sales: Total for Week t% 
Short sales__._...----- 90,170 
sOther saies.. - — 5,284,230 
Total sales .............-.-----.-----------— -_ 5,474,400 
B. Round-Lot Transactions for Account ol Members: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registerea— 
Fotel porcheses. ...... -—. .-..-- ae 518,765 
NS BO aiid ety ncn snip binges 54,295 
CUO E CO itin dei oh tin do eeee woes 436,030 
Total shles.......... ... eee oe 490,325 8.22 
%. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
Total purchases.._...---~--------~-------~. g 1,845 
png | SR Rr Rn are Sens ee 6,000 
tOther sales____......-- det 105,255 
po 111,255 2 85 
&. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
Total purthades........- +... - + - --s--=- ies 84,250 
GSES BE ickik cB nw een ced mttionimoea 13, 150 
tOther sales__.._....---. psa 207,170 
Total sales____.._- 220,320 2.78 
4. Total— 3 ; 
Total purchases___.......-- sie 694,860 
i rs saan ceils banvtaioanienienidinndy m 73,445 
tOther sales__.....- 748,455 
Total sales. io lah cietantn-teveabeilipitidin 821,900 13.85 
©. Odd-Lot Transactions for Account of Specialists— 
Custeme’. GROTE GRINGO... oc ndkecmesscennsenas “#4 0 
Customers’ other sales___- sihthanihaaiit 189,467 
Total purchases_. 189,467 
Total sales__.__. 222,145 


*The term ‘‘members” includes all reguiar and associate | Exchange members, thel: 
firms and their partners. including special partners. 

tin caiculating these percentages the total*of members’ purchases and sales i: 
compared with twice the total round-lot volume on the Exchange for the reason that 
the Exchange volume includes only sales. ’ 

tRound-lot short sales which are exempted from restriction by the Commission’: 
rules are included with ‘other sales.” 

§Sales marked ‘‘short exempt’’ are included with “other sales.” 





Civil Engineering Coustrecticn Totals 
$55,527,000 for Week 


Civil engineering construction volume in continental United 
States totals $55,527,000 for the week ending Feb. 7, 1946, as reported 
to “Engineering News-Record.” This volume is 21% below the pre- 
vious week and 169% greater than the week last year, and is 18% 
- below the previous four-week moving average. The report issued on 
Feb. 7 went on to say: 

- Private construction volume for the current week is 30% below 


the previous week but 328% above the week last year. Public con- | 
‘ struction, 7% over last week and 57% over the corresponding week | 


of last year, gained largely due to state and municipal construction’s 
increase of 15% over last week and 572% increase over the 1945 
week. Federal construction, down 3% from last week also dropped 
75% below the week last year. . 

The six-week cumulative total for 1946, $403,804,000, is 275% 
greater than the $137,500,000 reported for the like period of 1945. 
Private construction cumulative volume, $274,111,000 is 467% above 


follows: 
Copper 


Interest in copper naturally 
centered in the latest strike devel- 
opments. That the movement of 
metal will drop sharply in Febru- 
ary is regarded as certain, but few 
in the industry are concerned 
about what the statistics are like- 
ly to show under prevailing ab- 
aormal conditions. The statistical 
record for January should be rel- 
atively good, as a substantial ton- 


|nage was moved in the first month 


of the year. 

Details on the Government’s 
purchase program (for Latin 
American copper are not yet 
available. With the market for 
foreign copper definitely firmer, 
and with costs rising, producers 
are not anxious sellers of the 
metal under the old terms. 

Copper imports of the United 
States in 1945, in tons, according 
to the Bureau of the Census: 





1945 

In ore, matte, ete... . 77,517 
Blister copper icontent)_______ 238,012 
OT IGE sonia nikita ..530,262 
Old and scrap (content) ______ 1,360 
Total » 2.2 Aaa ee _847,151 


Imports of copper in December 
totaled 61,125 tons, of which 6,387 
tons was contained in ore, etc., 
12,912 tons was blister, 41,785 tons 
refined, and 41 tons was contained 
in old and scrap. 


Lead 


Demand for lead was active 
throughout the week and sales for 
the period involved 9,731 tons. 
Books for March lead were 
opened, which accounts for the 
increased volume. 


According to a news report 
from Washington, OPA intends to 
take no action to increase the 
price of lead “at this time.’ Lead 
authorities regard the situation 
in the metal as strong and cling to 
the view that to increase pro- 
duction the price will have to rise 
sooner or later. 


In a reply to a recent statemen’ 
by automobile men that a reduc- 
tion in battery supplies is forcin: 
cars off the road, Administrato: 
Small, OPA, said that sufficien 
lead has been provided during the 
period Oct. 1, 1945, to March 31 
1946 to permit production of 9.- 
223,000 replacement ‘atteries, a: 





compared to production of 8,862,- 





two tons a month are limited to 
a percentage of average monthly 
consumption in the four-months’ 
period of September- December 
1945, subject to an adjustment in 
relation to the consumer’s stock 
position. For the first quarter of 


been appointed Chairman of the 
program committee in charge of 
the event. The publicity commit- 
tee will be headed by John D. 
Grayson, Treasurer of the Hazel- 
tine Electronics Corp., and R. C. 
Casselberry, Controller of the 





1946 the rate was fixed at 80%. 


Zine 


Zixe producers are encounter- 
ing difficulties in making regular 
shipments because of a tight sit- 
uation in the matter of obtaining 
box cars now tied up because of 
strikes in various industries par- 
ticularly steel. 

The mine and mill of the Amer- 
ican Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co.., 
at Mascot, Tenn., shut down on 
Saturday because of a strike for 
higher wages. 

Producers of Prime Western, 
used in galvanizing, report a de- 
cline in the movement of the 
metal because of the steel strike. 
Die casters, however, continue to 
take liberal quantities of Special 
High Grade. 


Tin 
Exports of tin concentrates from 
Bolivia during 1945 contained 43,- 
147 metric tons of tin, against 39,- 


340 tons.in 1944 and 40,958 tons 
in 1943. 


Malayan officials estimate that 
production of tin in that area ir 
1946 will amount to 12,300 long 
tons, in 1947 to 46.150 tons, in 
1948 to 72,800 tons, and in 1949 tc 
73,500 tons. Peak production ir 
Malaya was 85,384 tons in 1940. 


Nigeria is asking for a higher 
price on sales of its tin to the 
British Ministry of Supply to off- 
set higher labor costs. 

The tin situation in the Unitec 
States remains about urchanged 
with consumption temporarily 
down because. of the steel strike 
Straits quality tin for shipment, ir 
cents per pound, was nominally as 
follows: 


Feb, March April 
NING IIR "os tose els deal 52.000 52.000 52.000 
We; Bie 52.000 52.000 52.000 
SE ME wise anbeeed 52.000 52.000 52.000 
a, Oo bee 52.000 52.000 52.000 
i re 52.000 52.000 52.000 
Pe 6 dances 52.000 52.000 52.000 


Chinese, of 99% tin, continued 
at 51.125¢ per pound. 
Quicksilver 


Buying of quicksilver in the | 
last week was on the quiet side, 


General Aniline & Film Corp., 
will be Chairman of the reception 
committee. 

Arthur R. Tucker, managing di- 
rector of the Institute, will be 
Chairman of the arrangements 
committee, assisted by a Vice- 
Chairman, Arthur C. Harragin, 
Comptroller of the Lone Star Ce- 
ment Corp. 


NYSE Odd-Lot Trading 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission made public on Feb. 
6, a summary for the week 
ended Jan. 26 of complete figures 
showing the daily volume of stock 
transactions for odd-lot account 
of all odd-lot dealers and special- 
ists who handled odd lots on the 


New York Stock Exchange, con- 
tinuing a series of current figures 
being published by the Commis- 
sion. The figures are based upon 
reports filed- with the Commis- 
sion by the odd-lot dealers and 
specialists. 


STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR THE ODD 
LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD-LOT DEALER#® 
AND SPECIALISTS ON THE N. Y. 
STOCK EXCHANGE 





Week Ended Jan. 26, 1946 
Odd-Lot Sales by Dealers— Total 
(Customers’ purchases) For Wee) 
Number of orders________-- 48,672 
Number of shares______---- 1,461,692 
Dollar value —_.....-.._..-~. $57,747,758 
Odd-Lot Purchases by Dealers— 
(Customers’ sales) 
Number of Orders: 
Customers’ short sales___- 119 
*Customers’ other sales___- 39,771 
Customers’ total sales. ~~ 39,890 
Number of Shares: 
Customers’ short sales___ 4,172 
*Customers’ other sales. -- 1,122,575 
Customers’ total sales____ 14126,747 
Round-Lot Sales by Dealers— — 
Number of Shares: 
meet GR108 oo eek 150 
TOOE SIG. i kk 210,160 
Total eee. ci 210,310 
Round-Lot Purchases by Dealers— 
Number of shares_- nee PR 502,930 
*Sales marked ‘‘short exe pt” are re- 


ported with “other sale.:.” 





+Sales to offset custo. .ers’ o«d-lot orders 
and sales to liquidate a long position which 
is less than a round lot are renorted with 
“other sales.” 
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Daily Average Crude Oil Production for Week 
Ended Feb. 2, 1946 Decreased 17,100 Barrels 


The American Petroleum Institute estimates that the daily aver- 
age gross crude oil production for the week ended Feb. 2, 1946 was 
4,609,200 barrels, a decrease of 17,100 barrels per day from the pre- 
ceding week and 114,200 barrels per day less than in the correspond- 
ing week of 1945. The current figure, however, was 109,200 barrels 
in excess of the daily average figure of 4,500,000 barrels estimated 
by the United States Bureau of Mines as the requirements for the 
month of January, 1946. Daily production for the four weeks ended 
Feb. 2, 1946 averaged 4,603,050 barrels. Further details as reported 
by the Institute follow: 

Reports received from refining companies indicate that the indus- 
try as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approximately 
4,530,000 barrels of crude oil daily and produced 13,841,000 barrels 
of gasoline; 2,163,000 barrels of kerosine; 5,636,000 barrels of distillate 
fuel, and 8,506,000 barrels of residual fuel oil during the week ended 
Feb. 2, 1946; and had in storage at the end of the week 102,835,000 
barrels of finished and unfinished gasoline; 8,624,000 barrels of kero- 
sine; 28,939,000 barrels of distillate fuel, and 39,086,000 barrels of 
residual fuel oil. 


DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION (FIGURES IN BARRELS) 























State Actual Production 
*B. of M. Allow- Week Change 4 Weeks Week 
Calculated ables Ended from Ended Ended 
Requirements Begin. Feb. 2, Previous Feb. 2, Feb. 3, 
January Jan. 1 1946 Week 1946 1945 
Oklahoma -___------ 382,000 390,000 +387,400 — 5,250 390,750 363,800 
OE | Ses 260,000 249,400 7229,600 —14,850 251,200 257,400 
Nebraska’ —..---~---- 800 Sine stins 7750 “shitane 750 950 
ndle Texas ~~ 81,000 Somgates 81,000 88,700 
ane PO lone 152,800 givin 152,800 143,150 
West Texas. ._.---~~- 490,600 AE 489,950 478,600 
East Central Texas_-_ 142.650 toe & 141,350 144,050 
Bast Tease... .-...-- 320,000 ee 320,000 400,700 
Southwest Texas __-- 338,000 Se 333,450 342,350 
Coastal Texas ~._ ~~ 511,800 VR 500,300 552,600 
Total Texas -~..._- 1,950,000 $2,122,696 2,036,850 _.-. 2,018,850 2,150,150 
North Louisiana ~~ 72,800 — 100 79,600 68,300 
Coastal Louisiana —_ 288,850 isan anie 288,850 289,200 
Total Louisiana -~ 365,000 409,214 368,650 — 100 368,450 357,500 
NO 76,000 77,311 77,050 + 200 77,150 81,550 
Mississippi .....-~- 48,000 56,750 + 2,450 55,300 48,150 
Alabama —__._------ 500 650 Sie 650 300 
> RRREREREY Sa tere ae ie ets 100 aac 100 50 
TED. Renn mneen 206,000 210,700 + 1,650 208,650 194,500 
PIIIE © jasc Sik bectmannlgucis 13,000 15,150 + 450 14,850 13,200 
Eastern— 
‘Not incl. Til., Ind., 
SD a 63,200 63,500 + 3,550 63,250 58,150 
Semtacky ~2..-....+-. 28,500 29,500 — 200 29,450 30,200 
Esa VSS: 46,000 44,350 — 2,400 45,550 46,800 
OEE bn ee 90,000 97,750 — 4,050 98,750 94,850 
Montane’ o..-. 21,000 19,050 — 450 19,400 19,650 
RE ee 20,000 22,500 — .200 22,450 9,350 
New Mexico _______- 98,000 104,000 98,400 sapitian 98,400 103,150 
Total East of Calif. 3,668,000 3,768,700 —19,200 3,763,950 3,829,700 
Capes... 832,000 §824,000 840,500 + 2,100 839,100 893,700 





Total United States 4,500,000 4,609,200 —17,100 4,603,050 4,723,400 


*These are Bureau of Mines calculations of the requirements of domestic crude 
oil (after deductions of condensate and natural gas derivatives) based upon certain 
premises outlined in its detailed forecast for the month of January. As requirements 
may be supplied either from stocks or from new -production, contemplated withdrawals 
from crude oil inventories must be deducted from the Bureau’s estimated requirements 
to determine the amount of new crude to be produced. In some areas the weekly 
estimates do, however, include small but indeterminate amounts of condensate which 
is mixed with crude oil in the field. 


+Oklahoma. Kansas. Nebraska figures are for week ended 7:00 a.m. Jan. 30, 1946. 


tThis is the net basic allowable as of Jan. 1 calculated on a 31-day basis and 
includes shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the exception of 
several fields which were exempted entirely and of certain other fields for which 
shutdowns were ordered for from 1 to 12 days, the entire state was ordered shut 
down for 5 days, no definite dates during the month being specified; operators only 
being required to shut down as best suits their operating schedules or labor needed 
to — leases, a total equivalent to 5 days shutdown time during the calendar 
month. 


$Recommendation of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers. 


CRUDE RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED 
AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE, KEROSINE, GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE FUEL 
AND RESIDUAL FUEL OIL, WEEK ENDED FEB. 2, 1946 


(Pigures in thousands of barrels of 42 gallons each) 


Pigures in this section include reported totals plus an 

estimate of unreported amounts and are therefore on a 
Bureau of Mines 

§Gasoline tFinish’d tStks. of tStks. 











% Daily Crude Runs Produc’n and {Stocks GasOil of 
Refin’'g to Stills at Ref. Unfin. of & Dist. Resid. 
Capac. Daily % Op- Inc. Nat. Gasoline Kero- Fuel Fuel 
District— Report’g Av. erated Blended Stocks sine Oil Oil 
@Wast Coast......... 99.5 728 92.0 1,575 22,175 3,691 8.409 5.822 
4appalachian— 
District No. 1_.-_-- 76.8 93 63.7 296 2,968 240 471 282 
District No. 2-..... 812 59 118.0 145 1,152 12 107 223 
7 a Se 87.2 696 81.2 2,580 21,886 1,389 3,948 2°681 
Okla., Ge Ev cacesares 2 360. 62.1 1,324 9,682 317 1,386 1,025 
fland Texas-_-_._-~--~ 59.8 215 65.2 913 3,058 160 289 655 
Texas Gulf Coast. _--_ 89.3 1,087 87.9 3,613 16,646 1,187 5,452 4,285 
yy oer 96.8 307 118.1 872 5,322 782 1,436 1,203 
. La. & Arkansas_._ 55.9 61 48.4 181 2,036 200 435 233 
Mountain— 
arict NO. 3... 17.1 12 ($2.3 37 107 20 21 31 
 @esrect Me. 4... = Wed 60371. 352 2,034 99 353 716 
California _..._...... 686.5 774 80.0 1,953 15,769 527 6,632 21,930 
Total U. S. B. of M. 
basis Feb. 2, 1946__ 85.7 4,530 83.8 13,841 *102.835 8,624 28,939 39,086 
Total U.S. B. of M. 
basis Jan. 26, 1946_ 85.7 4,553 84.2 13,622 101,737 - 8,759 29,498 39,722 
U.S. B. of M. basis 
Feb. 3, 1945__..--~- 4,695 14,674 92,141 8,549 31,301 50,203 


*Includes 8,227,000. barrels of unfinished gasoline stocks. ¢Includes 12,752,000 
barrels of unfinished gasoline stocks. tStocks at refineries, at bulk terminals, in 
transit and in pipe lines. §Not including 2,163,000 barrels of kerosine, 5,636,000 
barrels of gas oil and distillate fuel oil and 8,506,000 barrels of residual] fue} oil 
produced during the week ended Feb. 2, 1946, which compares with 2,195,000 barrels, 


Weekly Goal and Coke Production Statistics 


The total production of bituminous coal and lignite in the week 
ended Feb. 2, 1946, as estimated by the United States Bureau of 
Mines, amounted to 12,630,000 net tons, an increase of 105,000 tons, 
or 0.8%, over the preceding week. Output in the corresponding week 
of 1945 was 11,290,000 tons. From Jan. 1 to Feb. 2, 1946, soft coal 
production amounted to 58,199,000 net tons, an increase of 0.9% when 
compared with the 57,655,000 tons produced from Jan. 1 to Feb. 3, 
1945. 

Production of Pennsylvania anthracite for the week ended Feb. 
2, 1946, as estimated by the Bureau of Mines was 1,247,000 tons, an 
increase of 34,000 tons (2.8%) over the preceding week. When com- 
pared with the output in the corresponding week of 1945 there was 
an increase of 410,000 tons, or 49.0%. The calendar year to date 
shows an increase of 15.7% when compared with the corresponding 
week of 1945. 


The Bureau also reported that the estimated production of bee- 
hive coke in the United States for the week ended Feb. 2, 1946 showed 
an increase of 9,100 tons when compared with the output for the 
week ended Jan. 26, 1946; but was 14,900 tons less than for the cor- 
responding week of 1945. 


ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE 
(In Net Tons) 


——————Week Ended ——Jan. 1 to Date—— 
Feb. 2, *Jan. 26, Feb. 3, +Feb. 2, Feb. 3, 
Biturginous coal & lignite— 1946 1946 1945 1946 1945 
Total, including mine fuél_. ~12,630,000 12,525,000 11,290,000 58,199,000 57,655,000 
Daily average —_-. --.-.. 2,105,900 2,088,000 1,882,000 2,071,000 1,948,000 


*Revised. tSubject to current adjustment. 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE AND COKE 
(In Net Tons) 





—__———Week Ended Calendar Year to Date-—-—— 
tFeb. 2, §Jan. 26, Feb. 3, Feb. 2, Feb. 3, Feb. 6, 
Penn. Anthracite— 1946 1946 1945 i946 1945 1937 
*Total incl. coll. fuel 1,247,000 1,213,000 837,000 5,400,000 4,668,000 5,329,000 
+Commercial produc. 1,197,000 1,164,000 804,000 5,183,000 4,481,000 5,063,000 
Beehive coke— 
United States total 84,200 75,100 99,100 410,200 482,700 339,100 


*Includes washery and dredge coal and coal shipped by truck from authorized 
operations. tExcludes colliery coal. {Subject to revision. §Revised. 


ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE, 
BY STATES, IN NET TONS 
(The current weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and river 
shipments and are subject to revision on receipt of monthly tonnage reports from 
jistrict and State sources or of final annua] returns from the operators.) 


















































Week Ended 
Jan. 26, Jan. 19, Jan 27, 
State— 1946 1946 1945 

4labama piliaah, 327,000 373,000 380,000 
errs aii “ae 5,000 5-000 112:000 

f nd Oklahoma__..._.~-~- 115,000 105; : 
ewer . 137,000 160,000 176,000 
Georgia and North Carolina____~__- 1,000 1,000 1,000 
IIT... a: cihdiastiipmdensdnippegintcmmaniniglaalt 1,563,000 1,564,000 1,518,000 
SI icisinscdcaipighaneiandeitd -tienninrm- oscantiplebaiciens 556,000 570,000 550,000 
RES See Seana eae ee 45,000 45,000 65,000 
Kansas and Missourit..____.._-._--~ 135,000 114,000 204,000 
Kentucky—Eastern ate “= 1,144,000 1,076,000 1,080,000 
Kentucky—Western______..~.-.~-- 464,000 442,000 388,000 
TD Ee Based gos: Sn 55,000 55,000 35,000 
Michigan 3,000 3,000 3,000 
Uontana (bitum. & lignite)_....-~ 94,000 80,000 103,000 
New Mexico___ on ow 30,000 30,000 35,000 
North & South Dakota (lignite) —_. 73,000 98,000 72,000 
Shio ia ae 787,000 833,000 660,000 
Pennsylvania (bituminous) —...~~_. 2,726,000 3,064,000 2,340,000 
Tennessee___ 156,000 134,000 152,000 
Texas (bituminous & lignite) __.--. 2,000 2,000 5,000 
Utah “ 159,000 150,000 152,000 
Virginia 395,000 376,000 410,000 
Washington_ 25,000 30,000 31,000 
West Virginia—Southern______~_. 2,314,000 2,240,000 2,267,000 
‘West Virginia—Northern___..—_~. 963,000 1,090,000 715,000 
Wyoming___-_.__ 250,000 221,000 218,000 
SOther Western States________-~~. * 2,000 1,000 
Total bituminous & lignite___.__ 12,525,000 e 12,864,000 11,680,000 


+Includes operations on the N. & W.; C. & O.; Virginian; K. & M.; B.C. & G.; 
anc on the B. & O. in Kanawha, Mason, and Clay counties. {Rest of State, including 
the Panhandle District and Grent, Mineral, and Tucker counties. §SIncludes Arizona 
anc. Oregon. *Less than 1,000 tons. . 


Farm Land Prices Paralleling Inflationary 
Trend of World War | Period, :ABA Reports 


Farm land prices in the United States are currently following 
the inflationary trend of the World War I period, according to the 
Agricultural Commission of the American Bankers Association. The 
Commission on Jan. 28 reported to banks of the nation that farm land 
prices in 36 states have increased more since the start of the war in 
1939 than they did in the corresponding period of World War I, and 





now above levels existing at the 
boom peak which was reached in 
1920. 

In the semi-annual farm land 
price bulletin published for the 
use of all banks, C. W. Bailey, 
Chairman of the Commission and 
ABA Vice-President, who is also 
President First National Bank of 
Clarksville, Tenn., says: “The 
dangers of the present situation 
are apparent.. Whether or not the 
boom following World War I will 
happen again depends on the con- 
tinued effectiveness of inflation 
controls and on how well people 
remember the bitter lessons of 25 
years ago. “Shortly after the close 
of World War II — in November, 
1945—-the average price of farm 
land in the United States was 58% 
higher than when the war broke 
out in 1939. This compared with a 
rise of 36% during World War I. 
While average farm land prices 
the country over are still below 
those existing right after the first 
war, the advance started from a 





5,720,009 barrels and 6.413.000 barrels, respectively, in the predéding week and 


1:338,000 barrels. 4,695,000 barreis and 9,670,000 barrels, respectively, in the week 
ae aCeeeT ss eeu! IE ts 


ended Feb. 3, 1945, 


lower level this time,” Mr. Bailey 
continued, 








average prices in ten States are®— 





The ABA index based on aver- 
age farm land prites of the 1912-14 
period as 100, shows that on Nov. 
1, 1945, average prices the coun- 
try over had risen to 133. On 
March 1, 1919, Which is a com- 
parable time at the close of World 
War I, average prices were 140% 
of the prewar average. However, 
when World War II started in 
1939 the average price of farm 
land in the Unitéd States was 84 
on ‘the index. Therefore the ver- 


tical rise to the present level of 


133 is greater than it.was in the 
first war period. 

Mr. Bailey poifyits out that the 
current trend in farm land prices 
has ‘so far paralleled the advance 
in the World War I period. In the 


year following March 1, 1919. 
farm land prices continued to ad- 
vance another 30 points to the 
high point of 170 in the 1920 
boom. In the collapse that fol- 
lowed, many farmers who had 
overextended themselves to buy 


The advices from the Association 
added: 

“The ten States in which aver- 
age farm land prices dre now 
above the previous peak levels of 
1920 are Rhode Island, Connécti- 
cut, New Jersey, Kentucky, North 
Carolina, Alabama, Florida, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and California. In 
New Mexico the present average 
price level is equal to the peak 
prices of 1920. 

“Effectiveness of the ABA na- 
tional program to hold farm land 
prices at levels that peacetime 
farm incomes can support, is 
shown by the fact that in 22 States 
average prices have not yet ad- 
vanced to levels which existed on 
March 1, 1919. These States are: 
Nevada, Utah, Wyoming, Montana, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Wis- 
consin, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
West Virginia, Georgia, Delaware, 
New York. Vermont, and Maine. 

“The ABA program in which 13,- 
000 country banks are actively 
participating is: Encourage farm- 
ers—and everybody—to buy U. S. 
Savings Bonds and to save in 
other ways to help fight inflation 
now; discourage borrowing to 
speculate in farm lands; help vet- 
erans by giving them practical in- 
formation about the hazards in- 
herent in excessive farm land 
prices.” 


Credit for Financing 
Residential Building 


Further assurance that credit 
would be adequate for financing 
residential construction through- 
out the United States was provid- 
ed by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation on Feb. 5. Announce- 
ment was made that the RFC 
Board of Directors, at a recent 
meeting, had extended the protec- 
tion of the RFC Blanket Partici- 
pation Agreement with banks to 
include loans made by banks to 
contractors or other business en- 
terprises interested in building 
residences. In its Feb. 5 advices 
the RFC added: 

“Under the BPA Plan, RFC, in 
effect, makes available to approv- 
ed banks a guarantee up to 75% 
of any business loan which meets 
the requirements of the Agree- 
ment. Since its inception last 
March, the Plan has been applic- 
able to various kinds of business 
loans made by participating banks. 
Until now, however, it had not 
been available for loans to con- 
tractors and other business enter- 
prises for residential construc- 
tion. 

“As of December 31, 1945, more 
than 1,200 loans to business enter- 
prises of many types and sizes had 
been authorized under the BPA 
Plan. These loans aggregated 
more than $58,000,000, and indi- 
vidual loans ranged from $240 to 
$350,000, established as the maxi- 
mum for any individual loan an 
approved bank might make under 
the Agreement. More than 1,900 
banks had been approved, as -of 
that date, to make loans under the 
Agreement. The program was in- 
augurated in March. In the last 
three months of the year more 
loans, both in number and in ag- 
gregate amount. authorized, were 
made than during ‘the first six 
months, ended Sept. 30, 1945. This 
accelerated rate is continuing. 
During January more than 340 ad- 
ditional loans were authorized un- 
der BPA agreements, totaling ap- 
proximately $16,000,000. . 

“The action is part of a Gov- 
ernmental program in which RPC 
is participating to hasten the re- 
conversion of the Nation and its 
productive capacity from a war- 
time to a peacetime basis. In ‘this 
program RFC is concentrating on 
the problem of assuring adequate 
credit through banks to take eare 
of returning veterans, anxious ‘to 
establish their own businesses, and 
to provide for the credit needs of 
small business’ establishments 
which frequently need loans of 








high priced land lost their farms. 


longer maturity than commercial 
banks ordinarily extend.” 
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Revenue Freight Car Loadings During Week 
Ended Feb. 2, 1946 Increased 14,005 Cars 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended Feb. 2, 1946) 


totaled 723,135 cars, the Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on Feb. 7. This was a decrease below the corresponding 
week of 1945 of 16,421 cars, or 2.2%, and a decrease below the same 
week in 1944 of 82,579 cars or 10.2% 


Loading of revenue freight for the week of Feb. 2, 
14,005 cars, or 2.0% above the preceding week. 


. Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 293,221 cars, an increase 
of 2,868 cars above the preceding week, but a decrease of 70,949 cars 
below the corresponding week in 1945. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 
118,641 cars, an increase of 1,830 cars above the preceding week, and 
an increase of 24,745 cars above the corresponding week in 1945. 

‘Coal loading amounted to 187,833 cars, an increase of 3,787 cars 
above the preceding week; and an increase of 30,027 cars above the 
corresponding week in 1945. 

. Grain and grain products loading totaled 54,420 cars, an increase 
of 552 cars above the preceding week and an increase of 12,644 cars 
above the corresponding week in 1945. In the Western Districts 
alone, grain and grain products loading for the week of Feb. 2 totaled 
35,590 cars, a decrease of 229 cars below the preceding week, but an 
increase of 6,521 cars above the corresponding week in 1945. 

’ Livestock loading amounted to 19,161 cars, an increase of 4,221 
cars above the preceding week and an increase of 5,165 cars above 
the corresponding week in 1945. In the Western Districts alone load- 
ing. of livestock for the week of Feb. 2 totaled 15,304 cars, an increase 
of 4,543 cars above the preceding week, and an increase of 4,887 cars 
above the corresponding week in 1945. 

Forest products loading totaled 36,366 cars, an increase of 777 
cars above the preceding week, but a decrease of 7,076 cars below 
the corresponding week in 1945. 

Ore loading amounted to 5,986 cars, a decrease of 92 cars below 
the preceding week and a decrease of 4,229 cars below the corre- 
spanding week in 1945. 

. Coke loading amounted to 7,507 cars, an increase of 62 cars 
above the preceding week, but a decrease of 6,748 cars below the 
corresponding week in 1945. 

All districts reported decreases compared with the correspond- 
ing week in 1945 except the Eastern, Pocahontas, and Southern and 
all-reported decreases compared with 1944, except the Pocahontas and 
Southern. 


increased 





1946 1945 rags 

‘ f Januar 2,883,620 3,003,655 3,158, 
» Re spe! Pevraaty ‘s 723,135 739,556 805,714 
Total 3,606,755 3,743,211 3,964,414 


The following table is a summary of the freight carloadings for 
the separate railroads and systems for the week ended Feb. 2, 1946. 
During this period 70 roads reported gains over the week ‘ended 
Feb. 3, 1945. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS 
(NUMBER OF CARS) WEEK ENDED FEB. 2 





















































Total. Loads 
Railroads Total Received from 
Revenue Freight Loaded Connections 
Eastern District— 1946 1945 1944 1946 1945 
Anni Arbor... -~------------~------- 383 3023 259 1,879 1,409 
Bangor & Aroostook ---------~------- 2,462 2,026 2,463 392 449 
Boston & Maine__-_.-------------~--- 7,515 6,228 6,703 12,539 14,236 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville___-. 1,194 1,181 1,400 1,877 2,122 
Central Indiana. .._...------------~-~. 29 31 37 47 a _46 
Central Vermont____---------------- 1,055 999 1,020 2,087 2, 721 
Delaware & Hudson___----_------~--+-+ 4,568 3,765 5,541 10,825 13,502 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western___- 7,168 5,568 7,392 8,123 8,165 
Detroit & Mackinac__~~~------------ 237 185 160 198 102 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton_.-~------ 1,977 1,681 2,102 aoe pepo 
troit & Toledo Shore Line__.._--- _ 292 403 32% AT: 2.22 
core er a memes — 9,°52 10,053 12,238 14,112 14,271 
Grand Trunk Western__------------- 3,134 3,513 3,712 8,406 9,050 
Lehigh & Hudson River___-~--------- 167 132 161 2,543 3,892 
Lehigh & New England___-----------. 2,104 1,426 1,914 1,472 1,455 
Lehigh Valley__--------------------- 7,761 5.654 8,748 7,483 9,366 
Maine Central___--- catlids hana asimetesantantiebeth 2,730 2,276 2,444 3,842 3,997 
Monongahela___.-----------~------- 7,342 4,266 5,647 290 229 
Montour_-_----.-------------------- 2,872 2,116 2,476 26 ae 
Central Lines......_-....... 42,143 39,863 47.659 49,621 a”. 
ew i & Hartford SET 10,513 9,192 9,858 13,509 17,093 
New York, Ontario & Western_------- 812 686 927 2,783 2,325 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis__._---. 5,374 5,667 6,966 13,101 13,015 
N. ¥., Susquehanna & Western__----- 455 409 549 2,318 2,602 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie__.__--------- 2,380 6,536 7,742 8,002 5,594 
Pere Marquette___------------------ 4,652 4,520 4583 7,576 7,309 
Pittsburgh & Shawmut___-_--------- 876 668 854 18 9 
Pittsburg. Shawmut & North__---~--- 268 219 316 242 197 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia__--------. 769 842 1,259 1,170 3,014. 
Rutland... .....-----~-------------~ 362 335 398 1.186 R2 
Fa ee Ro ae 6,277 5,967 6,409 12,247 10,801 
Wheeling & Lake Erie__.....-------- 3,545 4,721 5,001 2,751 5,002 
NEES Sa ee OR eR 141,333 132,431 157,276 195,066 197,358 
legheny District— yi 
dijon Canton & Youngstown____---- 514 721 706 1,293 1,482 
walssabre & Olt6_.........---.-_.___- 35,709 35,601 42,600 22,953 25,188 
Bessemer & Lake Erie_..------------- 871 2,083 3,302 1,153 1,424 
Cambria & Ind'ana_--~------------ 1,640 967 1,848 3 2 
Central R. R. of New ’srsey__-------- 5.460 5,617 6,558 16,199 18,687 | 
Cormwall._._.._.-.----------..---——- 1 317 623 13 40 
Cumberland & Penrsylvania__------ -_ = — = * F. 
ORS Se RR iw ' : ; 
ng a "4701425386427 4.08 
Penn-Reading Seashore Lines__------. 1,577 1,545 1,684 : 1,983 2,337 
Pennsylvania System_--~------~------- 64,156 65,847 78,637 53,812 52.129 
Reading Co 11,425 11,634 15,470 25,499 25,550 
Union (Pittsbureh) RARE SO 1,585 17,384 19,990 919 2910 
- Western Maryland__- 4,215 3,233 4,135 11,486 13,050 
Total___- 129,240 146,597 177,314 139,603 146,870 
Pocahontas District — 
esapeake & Ohio 20,216 27,390 29,210 10,237 11,747 
Worfoik & Western 21,017 21,066 22,471 6,134 9,591 
Virginian 5,059 4,766 4,593 2,253 2,487 
Total 56,292 53,222 56,274 18,624 23,825 
















































































































































Total Loads 
ees Railroads Total Received from 
Revenue Freight Loaded Connections 
Southern District— 1946 1945 1944 1946 1945 
Alabama, Tennessee & Northérn___.__ 468 431 325 242 385 
Atl. & W. P.—-W. R. R. of Ala.________ 831 842 879 1,929 2,780 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast_______. t t 730 tT t 
Atlantic Coast Line_.__.__......__._. 16,244 14,709 13,672 10,573 14,654 
Central of Georgia__......._._ 4,239 4,051 4,120 4,696 5,392 
Charleston & Western Carolina_____ pias 389 498 411 1,495 1,861 
RSE SESE ee ee eas 1,686 1,714 1,733 3,538 3,707 
Columbus & Greenville_....._._.____ on 339 298 318 271 262 
Durham & Southern...._._________ oe 83 119 91 638 635 
Plorida East Coast__........._.___.___. 3,618 3,091 3,207 1,531 1,534 
Gainesville Midland__.___._..__.______ 57 15 55 114 163 
os tye ap En ae 1,110 1,069 1,155 2,100 2,696 
Georgia & Florida a 466 396 443 787 85¢ 
Gulf, Mobile & Chio ate 5,261 4,906 . 4,231 4,277 4,602 
Dlinois Central Systera........___.___. 27,781 26,838 29,677 14,444 17,904 
.| Louisville & Nashville_......._ ss 25,534 25,373 25,831 9,282 11,653 
Macon, Dublin & Savannah__________ 275 185 132 914 772 
Mississippi Central__.._........_______ 320 321 332 464 550 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. L._____ la 2,994 3,371 3,331 3,831 4,926 
Norfolk Southern ‘ini 1,221 957 1,086 1,555 1,817 
Piedmont Northern 467 468 430 1,459 1,440 
Richmond, Fred. & Potomac________ ~— 315 527 431 9,053 9,476 
Seaboard Air Line 11,806 10,811 11,110 8,731 9,411 
Southern System 24,508 24,353 23,801 24,204 26,487 
Tennessee Central 525 701 688 826 763 
Winston-Salem Southbound____._____ 118 147 147 886 1,409 
Total 130,655 126,251 128,366 107,840 126,138 
Northwestern District— 
Chicago & North Western__________ =<» 16,887 15,359 16,264 14,025 13,203 
Great Western 2,949 2,466 2,902 3,243 3,273 
Chicago, Milw., St. P. & Pac... 21,775 21,601 22,001 10,951 10,468 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha____ 4,439 3,310 3,882 4,241 4,064 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range________ 1,288 1,317 1,372 335 280 
Duluth; South Shore & Atlantic_____ oy. Ee 658 798 632 580 
Elgiri, Joilet & Eastern_.._....._.____. 2,016 8,393 8,787 7,775 11,883 
Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & South_______ 484 308 452 117 93 
Great Northern 11,656 10,828 12,475 4,404 5,338 
Green Bay & Western *492 489 463 *1,020 976 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming__________. 327 260 267 58 79 
Min i. | See 2,127 1,955 2,259 2,062 2,455 
Minn., St. Paul &8.S.M 5,156 4,725 5,431 3,846 3,282 
Northern Pacific 8,837 9,401 10,106 4,541 5,602" 
Spokane International 128 244 117 468 614 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle___..._.._. 1,803 2,509 2,246 2,152 3,548 
Total 81,020 83,823 89,822 59,870 65,738 
Central Western District— 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe System_____ satis 24,050 24,038 21,538 10,020 13,948 
Alton 2,502 3,534 3,078 3,174 4,481 
Bingham é& Garfield_.______________ 5 410 536 8 102 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy________ 21,829 19,574 21,422 11,215 12,274 
Chicago & Illinois Midland 3,426 3,096 2,962 856 838 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific_____ nds 12,882 12,039 12,385 11,676 13,648 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois 2,881 2,698 2,836 3,018 4,279 
Colorado & Southern___..____..____ - 636 730 747 1,198 2,150 
Denver & Rio Grande Western_______. 2,994 4,033 3,811 3,892 5,988 
Denver & Salt Lake 637 768 933 49 22 
Fort Worth & << wheel is ciiiirctictinitod te 970 906 901 1,248 1,475 
Dilinois Termina 2,054 2,246 2,144 1,602 1,971 
siissura ditimoas 872 926 982 513 562 
Nevada Northern. 1,447 1,421 1,914 121 119 
North Western Pacific 577 734 637 535 936 
Peoria & Pekin Union 10 7 18 0 0 
Southern Pacific (Pacific) ......___._. 27,513 29,178 28,848 9,437 14,773 
Toledo, Peoria & Western._._________ 0 297 486 1,952 
Union Pacific System_ 15,708 17,272 16,279 11,544 14,976 
Utah 879 e435 - “TI 8 
Western Pacific 1,876 1,781 1,441 3,243 3,776 
Total 123,748 126,231 124,611 73,357 98,270 
Southwestern District— 
Burlington-Rock Island 306 392 267 554 556 
Gulf Coast Lines 5,232 6,091 7,584 2,549 2,742 
International-Great Northern ____..__ 1,845 2,695 1,829 3,940 4,160 
tK. O. & G., M. V. & O. C.-A.-A.______. *1,392 1,457 967 *1,724 1,786 
sansas City Southern 2,776 4,650 5,157 3,027 3,041 
Louisiana & Arkansas 2,317 3,659 3,275 2,670 3,023 
Litchfield & Madison___...__..______ 315 326 332 +, 305 1,293 
Missouri & Arkansas____..._________ 171 165 238 377 602 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines________. 4,997 6,835 5,308 3,728 5,070 
te 5, Ee eRe ae 16,180 17,556 16,867 14,735 17,827 
Quanah Acme & Pacific... =. 104 66 118 249 348 
St. Louis-San Francisco_._...__. 9,911 9,206 8,524 8,321 8,266 
St. Louis-Southwestern_..... 2,570 3,437 3,161 4,833 6,937 
Texas & New Orleans__........ 8,700 10,289 13,410 5,509 5,880 
Texas & Pacific__ ‘is thi 3,886 5,054 4,921 6,529 8,561 
Wichita Falls & Southbern___.._______ 79 93 72 60 97 
Weatherford M. W. & N. W.._.--__- alee 66 30 21 9 45 
Total 60,847 72, 001 72,051 60,119 70,194 








*Previous week's figure. +Included i in 1 Atlantic Coast. Line RR. 
Valley Ry. and Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf Ry. 
Ada-Atoka Ry. in 1945 and 1546. 


NOTE—Previous year’s figures revised. 


Weekly Statistics of Paperboard Industry 


We give herewith latest figures received by us from the National 
Paperboard Association, Chicago, Ill., in relation to activity in the 
paperboard industry. 

The members of this Association represent 83% of the total 
industry, and its program includes a statement each week from each 
member of the orders and production, and also a figure which indi- 
cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated. These 
figures are advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the total 
industry. 


STATISTICAL REPORTS—ORDERS, PRODUCTION, MILL ACTIVITY 





“}Includes Midland 
only in 1944 and also Oklahoma City- 











Orders Unfilled Orders 
Period Received Production Remaining Percent of Activity 
1945—Week Ended Tons Tons Tons Current Cumulative 
Pes: Dito cein 201,060 156,223 511,022 97 94 
«eS RRR Sage. ETS 162,023 157,617 509,984 97 94 
og SD SANE Pr Mpa Wd 123,281 154,122 479,228 95 94 
OOY Bi ip. spinescent ee 123,781 147,083 454,926 91 94 
RO a ae a 172,297 152,571 472,568 96 94 
ie, SPS SONS Se aS aaa tas 173,537 154,235 490,123 97 94 
SU ee 150,330 157,792 487,481 98 94 
Dec. = his elie 122,229 148,591 451,654 92 94 
Te ie nas 97,323 78,862 462,446 52 93 
iuaa irae Ended 
pe a CR Rie ae 176,346 » 111,987 526,891 75 75 
eS a ea 143,366 144,482 523,672 94 85 
LN RS ES a a eS 134.265 143,550 507,651 93 88 
CS LS RPS A aN 142,142 143,101 499,955 94 89 
Se eg a 178,590 150,634 516,776 95 90 


Notes—Unfilled orders of the prior week; plus orders received, less production, do 
not necessarily equal the unfilled orders at the close Compensation for delinquent 
reports, orders made for or filled from stock, and other items made necessary adjust- 
meste of unfilled orders 


Civil Service on 
Peacetime Basis 
Reestablishment. of the Civil 
Service System on a peacetime 
operating basis was ordered by 
President Truman on Feb. 5, ad- 
vices to the New York “Times” 
from Washington stated, adding 
that the order included the re- 
quirement that 1,600,000 or more 
Federal war service employees 
take competitive examinations, 
with war veterans being accorded 
first-call advantage. Until the re- 
conversion takes place, all ap- 
pointments made by the Depart- 
ments and agencies are to be on a 
temporary basis. A White House 
statement went on to say, accord- 
ing to the “Times”: 
“When the Departments make 
appointments pending the estab- 
lishment of regular civil service 
list, they will be required to give 
preference first to disabled veter- 
ans, second to non-disabled veter- 
ans and third to displaced Federal 
workers. Such appointments must 
conform to the qualification stand- 
ards established by the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission.” 


In explanation of the Presi- 
dent’s order, it was pointed out 
that war service appointments 
which his order discontinued, 
were made during the war period 
so as to defer the regular filing of 
civil service vacancies while mil- 
lions of veterans in the armed 
forces were unable to compete 
for regular positions. 


On V-J Day, according to the 
Civil Service Commission, about 
two-thirds of the 2,300,000 persons 
held war-service appointments. 


Since then the total has been 
cut by 500,000. 

The White House 
added: 


“As reductions in force con- 
tinue, the proportion of war ser- 
vice appointees on the Federal 
payroll will grow smaller and 
smaller.” 

It was stated that war service 
appointees who fail to pass the 
competitive examinations will be 
replaced promptly by persons 
from the top of the Civil Service 
lists, and those who pass will be 
given regular Civil Service ap- 
pointments whenever their names 
are reached on the lists. 


President Truman in his order 
provided for establishment of 
committees of expert examiners in 
all departments and agencies for 
holding examinations in profes- 
sionel, scientific and technical 
fields for positions which are pe- 
culiar to one agency or a small 
group of agencies. 


The statement concluded: 


“The return to regular Civil 
Service procedures for the pur- 
pose of filling vacancies is the 
only way by which full force and 
effect can be given to the provi- 
sions of the Veterans Preference 
Act of 1944.” 


statement 





i nls Movement— Week 
Ended February 2, 1946 


According to the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association, 
lumber shipments of 413 mills re- 
porting to the National Lumber 
Trade Barometer were 15.7% 
above production for the week 
ending Feb. 2, 1946. In the same 
week new orders of these mills 
were 11.0% above production. Un- 
filled order files of the reporting 
mills amounted to 92% of stocks. 
For reporting softwood mills, un- 
filled orders are equivalent to 33 
days’ production at the current 
rate, and gross stocks are equiva- 
lent to 34 days’ production. 


For the year-to-date, shipments 
of reporting identical mills ex- 
ceeded production by 13.0%; or- 
ders by 18.8%. 

Compared to the average cor- 
responding week of 1935-1939, 
production of reporting mills was 
2.1% above; shipments were 4.1% 





below; orders were 20.1% above. 
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. Jtems About Banks, 
Trust Companies 














— 
Frank K. Houston, Chairman of 
the Board of the Chemical Bank & 
‘Trust Company of New York an- 
nounces that Schuyler Merritt IT, 
‘Treasurer of McKesson & Robbins, 
Ine., was elected to the Advisory 
Board of the Madison Avenue at 
46th Street office of the Bank. 


Walter G. Kimball; Chairman of 
the Board of The Commercial Na- 
tienal Bank and Trust Company 
of New York, announced the fol- 
lowing official changes and ap- 
pointments, effective Feb. 7: 

David P. Blankenhorn, Assist- 
ant Cashier, to become Assistant 
Vice-President; George S. Hall, 
Assistant Cashier, to become As- 
sistant Vice-President; |Paul R. 
Vervoort, Assistant Cashier, to be- 
come Assistant Vice-President; 
Walter W. Troy appointed Assist- 
ant Cashier. 

Mr. Kimball also announced 
that: Lynn T. Hannahs, Jr., until 
recently a Captain in the Army of 
the United States, was appointed 
Assistant Vice President; and Mal- 
colm R. Tait, until recently a 
Lieutenant (senior grade) in the 
U.S. Navy, was appointed Assist- 
ant Vice-President. 


B. F. Hogan, President of the 
Greater New York Savings Bank 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., on Jan. 16 
announeed the election of Manuel 
Kessman as Assistant Controller, 
and R. L. Wassmere as Assistant 
Secretary. 


Offering of the unsubscribed 
portion of 16,125 shares of capital 
Stock (par value $12) of The 
County Trust Company of White 
Plains, N. Y., has been announced 
by Hayden, Stone & Co., at 
$38.50 per share. A total of 15,916 
shares were purchased through 
the exercise of subscription war- 
rants issued to capital stockhold- 
ers, and the balance has been pur- 
chased by the underwriter. Stock- 
holders of record Jan. 17, of The 
County Trust Company, and of 
the Ossining Trust Company of 
Ossining, N. Y., who acquired 
County Trust stock in exchange 


for their shares, were offered the 


right to purchase one new share 
of County Trust Company stock 
at $35 per share for each four 
shares owned. These rights ex- 
pired at 3 p.m. on Feb. 4. The 
County Trust Company was in- 
corporated in 1903 uner the laws 
of the State of New York, and is 
the largest bank in Westchester 
County. On Dec. 26, 1945, di- 
rectors of the bank approved a 
plan to absorb the Fleetwood 
Bank of Mount Vernon and the 
Ossining Trust Company, which 
became additional County Trust 
Company branches upon approval 
of each bank’s stockholders in 
Jan. 1946. Upon completion of the 
present program, branch offices 
will be located at Mount Vernon, 
Fleetwood, Scarsdale, Hartsdale, 
Mamaroneck, Pleasantville, Hast- 
ings-on-Hudson and Ossining. To- 
tal resources of the bank, upon 
completion of the mergers and 
Sale of the additional stock, will 
exceed $77,000.000. The annual re- 
port to the stockholders of The 
County Trust Company, vresented 
by Andrew Wilson Jr., President, 
was referred to in our issue of 
Feb. 7, page 772. 


Charles H. Diefendorf, Presi- 
dent of the Marine Trust Com- 
pany of Buffalo. N. Y., announced 
the following official promotions, 
after a meeting of the directors in 
January, according to the Buffalo 
“Evening News”: 

Albert L. Sanderson, formerly 
Vice President, tn Vice Pres‘dent 
and Secretary: Clifford B. Marsh 
Jr., Assistant Vice President. to 
Vice President; Henry B. Sheets, | 
Assistant Treasurer, to Vice Pres- 














| General 





ident; Karl Hinke, Assistant 
Treasurer, to Assistant Vice Pres- 
ident; Martin J. Travers, Assistant | 
Treasurer, to Assistant Vice Pres- | 
ident. 

Appointed as assistant secretar- 
ies are: Homer R. Berryman, Ed- | 
ward G. Maloney, Stewart D.| 
Steele and Archibald C. Robson. | 
Roswell J. Fleischman and Harold | 
P. McNamara were appointed as-| 
sistant treasurers. 

At the same meeting, the direc- | 
tors also elected Henry W. Wendt, | 
Chairman of the Buffalo Forge) 
Company, as a director of the} 
trust company. 


Charles F. McGahan, manager 
of the Buffalo office of the Insti- 
tutional Securities Corporation 
since 1941, has become Assistant 
Vice President of the Western 





Savings Bank of Buffalo, N. Y.| 
The Buffalo office of Institutional | 


Securities, an instrumentality of the 
State’s savings banks, has been 
placed under the supervision of 
Harold F. Grunert, manager of 
the Rochester office, it was 
learned from the Buffalo “Eve- 
ning News” which on Jan. 2 also 
reported that Konrad L. Engel, 
who had been Mr. Grunert’s as- 
sistant in Rochester, would take 
charge of the Buffalo office. 


The Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System an- 
nounces that effective Feb. 4 The 
First Trust and Deposit Company 
of Syracuse, N. Y., has absorbed 
The First National Bank and Trust 
Company of Baldwinsville, Bald- 
winsville, N. Y.; The First Na- 
tional Bank of Canastota, Canas- 
tota, N. Y.; Liverpool Bank, Liver- 
pool, N. Y., and The State Bank 
of Parish, Parish, N. Y., all mem- 
ber banks. In connection with the 
absorption, branches were estab- 
lished at Canastota, Liverpool and 
Parish. 


The New York State Banking 
Department reports that as of Jan. 
18 the Endicott Trust Company of 


Endicott, N. Y., received’ the ap- | 


proval of the Department to in- 
crease the capital stock from 
$200,000, consisting of 2,000 shares 
of the par value of $100 each, to 
$400,000, consisting of 4,000 shares 
of the par value of $100 each. 


Elevated at annual meetings of | 
the directors of the Rhode Island | 


Hospital Trust Co. of Providence 
and its subsidiary, the Rhode Is- 
land Hospital National Bank, were 
Harold H. Kelly, chosen Secretary 
of the Trust Company and Cashier 
of the National Bank to succeed 
George H. Capron, retired, and 


E. Lambert "Clifford, mamed a_| 


Vice-President by both banks. Mr. 
Kelly had been serving both in- 
stitutions as Vice-President. Mr. 
Clifford was formerly Assistant 
Secretary of the Trust Company 
and Assistant Cashier of the Na- 
tional Bank. 


The Providence “Journal” an- 
nounced that William’ A. Hatha- 
way, President of the High Street 
Bank & Trust Company of Provi- 
dence, R. I., since 1938, was elected 
to the Chairmanship of that bank’s 
board of directors at the annual 
stockholders meeting in January. 
The bank had been without a 
board Chairman since the death 
several vears ago of Henry Green- 
wood. The “Journal” also stated: 
_ Victor H. Frazier, formerly 
Vice-President and Treasurer, was 
chosen to succeed Mr, Hathaway 


as President, and Lovett C. Ray, 


formerly Assistant Treasurer, was 
elected as the new Treasurer. 

W. Allen Traver, President and 
Manager of Franklin 


Process Co., was elected a mem-! 


ber ef the board of directors. 


| It was announced on Feb. 5 that 


Clifford B. Fergus has been ad- 
vanced from the post of Assistant 
Cashier to that of Vice-President 
of the Mellon National Bank of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., according to the 
Pittsburgh “Post - Gazette.” Mr. 
Fergus, who has been Assistant 
Cashier since 1927, joined the Mel- 
lon National 32 years ago. 


The Union Bank of Commerce 
of Cleveland announces through 


| its President, J. K. Thompson, that 


A. J. Battista, formerly of J. P. 
Morgan & Co. Ine., has been 
elected an Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dent of the bank, effective Jan. 
15. Mr. Battista will be in charge 
of the Foreign Department. 


Control of the Capital Bank of 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been ac- 
quired by a Cleveland group of 


| investors who have elected Wil- 


liam Friedman, President, and S. 
M. Schultz, Vice-President and 
Secretary, according to advices ap- 
pearing in the Cleveland “Plain 
Dealer” of Feb. 6 by Guy T. Rock- 
well, Financial Editor. From the 
same advices we quote: 


“Stockholders approved an in- 
crease in capital and have until 
Feb. 14 to subscribe to new stock 
at $45 a share, of which $10 would 
go to raise capital to $150,000 and 
$35 would be added to surplus, 
increasing that figure to $350,000 
and making capital and surplus 
$500,000. The new President has 
had 25 years’ banking experience 
in Cleveland. He came directly 
here from his native Czechoslo- 
vakia where he was born 49 years 
ago. One of his first jobs in Cleve- 
land was in the foreign exchange 
department of the Guardian Trust 
Co. He remained with the Guard- 
ian 15 years. The past ten years 
he has been in the commercial 
| banking department of the Amer- 
| ican Savings Bank, rising to Ex- 
| ecutive Vice-President and Secre- 
| tary. Sam M. Schultz, an officer 
and director of Capital the past 
' ten years, has been continuously 
|in the banking field since his 
| association with the investment 
| firm of Otis & Hough in 1908. 


| “J. L.-Simon, President of the 
| National Key Co., has been elected 
| Treasurer, and Sidney R. Glad- 
| stone has been elected Assistant 
| Treasurer. 

| “Control of the Capital Bank 
| stock was sold by Alex S. Wint- 
|ner and Paul Wintner, who were 
| President and Vice-President. The 
| Wintners organized the bank in 
/ 1929. As of Dec. 31 it showed re- 
sources in excess of $3,600,000.” 





Charles W. Dupuis, President of 
| the Central Trust Co. of Cincin- 
| nati, Ohio, announced the election 
| of W. H. Mitchell and Frank P. 
Rhame as directors of the institu- 
| tion at the annual meeting in Jan- 
juary, the Cincinnati “Enquirer” 
| reported. Mr. Mitchell is Presi- 
| dent of the Mitchell Steel Co., Mr. 
|Rhame is general manager of the 
|Lunkenheimer Company. At the 
|meeting of the directors of the 
| institution, Ralph G. Holste, for- 
/merly Assistant Vice-President, 
| and Walter S. March, Assistant 
| Vice-President and Comptroller, 
| were made Vice-Presidents. Mr. 
| March continues as Comptroller. 
At the same time Clarence J. The- 
sing, formerly Assistant Trust Of- 
| ficer, was named Trust Officer. 
|Arthur Kluener and Edward J. 
| Weissler, formierly Assistant Cash- 
| iers, were named Assistant Vice- 
Presidents. 


| Five employees named officers 

were Edwin C. Gamble, Assistant 
| Secretary; Charles F. Curro, Harry 
|G. Kurre, Justus B. Martin and 
| J. R. Pohlman, Assistant Cashiers. 


-The stockholders of the Chicago 
| Title & Trust Co., Chicago, IIl., 
| recently approved a five for one 
\split in the number of shares of 
i stock it was made known in the 


Chicago “Tribune” on Jan. 15. 








This will increase the number of | 
shares from 120,000 at $100 par to 
600,000 at $20 par. The new stock 
will be distributed to the stock- 
holders Feb. 15. The same paper 
also stated that Harold A. Moore, 
Vice-President and Treasurer of 
the institution, was elected a Di- 
rector. He has been with Chicago 
Title and Trust since 1931 and be- 
came a Vice-President in 1937. Di- 
rectors reelected were Chester R. 
Davis, James. H, Douglas, Jr., 
Percy B. Eckhart, Newton C. Farr, 
and F. Stanley Rickcords. 


The Mercantile-Commerce Bank 
and Trust Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., has announced the appoint- 
ment of William H. Jaffke as As- 
sistant Vice-President with the 
Real Estate Department of the 
bank. Mr. Jaffke has been with 
the Tower Grove Bank and Trust 
Company for the past 18% years, 
and before leaving to join Mer- 
cantile-Commerce, was Secretary | 
and Treasurer in charge of the 
Mortgage Loan and Real Estate 
Department. 











The Board of Directors of the 
Union National Bank of Kansas | 
City, Mo., on Jan. 11, announced | 
the promotion of Roland B. Hewitt ! 
from Vice-President and Trust 
Officer to Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent and Chairman of the Trust 
Department. Mr. Hewitt held his 
previous office since the organiza- 
tion of the bank in 1933. 


J. C. Tenison, President of the 
Dallas National Bank, Dallas, Tex., 
announced recently the election of 
Lt. Col. Robert A. Vineyard as 
Assistant Vice-President of the 
bank. Col. Vineyard, who has re- 
cently been relieved from active 
duty with the Army Air Forces, 
was previously connected with the 
bank from 1923 to 1931, when he 
resigned to accept an appointment 
with the U. S. Comptroller of Cur- 
rency and was assigned to the 
duty of field examination of na- 
tional banks within the llth Fed- 
eral Reserve District according to 
the Dallas ““‘Times-Herald” which 
also stated: 

He left this position to accept 
the Cashiership of the City Na- 
tional Bank in Wichita Falls 
where he remained until] 1942, 
when he was called to active duty 


with the Army Air Forces. 


W. W. Milne has been appointed 
a General Manager of Barclays 
Bank (Dominion, Colonial and 
Overseas ). 


The directors of Westminster 
Bank I.td. of London announce 
with regret that owing to advanc- 
ing years R. E. Dickinson has re- 
signed his seat on the Board. 

It was announced on Jan. 26 
that Michael! F. Berry has been 
appointed a Director of Westmin- 
ster Bank Ltd. 


R. L. Hird, while retaining his 
seat on the Board of Directors of 
the National Bank of India Ltd., 
has retired from the position of 
General Manager of the bank 
after over 48 years service. T. T. 
K. Allaa has been appointed Gen- 
eral Manager. 


The Board of Directors of Swiss 
Bank Corporation at a meeting 
held in Basle on Feb. 5th approved 
accounts for 1945, showing net 
profits, including carry over of 
10,627.647.05 Swiss francs against 
10.510,496.20 Swiss frances for 1944, 
and total assets’of 1,826,427,161 
Swiss francs against 1,540,016,463 
Swiss francs. At the general meet- 
ing to-be held on March Ist, the 
Board of Directors will propose a 
4% dividend (same as last year), 
after which there would be a 
carry over of 4,227,647.06 Swiss 





francs against 4,110,496.20 Swiss 
francs. 


House Group Urges 
Hawaii as State 


The House’ Territories Com- 
mittee was urged, on Jan. 24, by 
its subcommittee which had just 
completed a study of the question 
as to whether Hawaii should be 
admitted to the Union as a state, 
to “give immediate consideration 
to legislation” to make the terri- 
tory the forty-ninth state, ac- 
cording to Associated Press Wash- 
ington advices. The subcommittee 
carried its investigation right to 
the Hawaiian Islands themselves 
and had returned the day prior to 
submitting its report. 

In commenting on the result of 
the study, Representative Hugh 
Peterson (D.-Ga.), Chairman of 
the Territories Committee, which 
discussed the report of its sub- 
committee behind closed doors, 
said that no action would be taken 
on the recommendations until a 
transcrip of the hearings had been 
studied. In part, the report stated, 
according to the Associated Press: 

“The people of the territory of 
Hawaii have demonstrated be- 
yond question not only their loy- 
alty and patriotism but also their 
desire to assume the responsibil- 
ity of statehood,” and continued 
by noting that it was the policy 
of the United States “that peoples 
be allowed to choose freely their 
form of political status.’ 

The subcommittee said the 
mixed racial complexion of Ha- 
waii-Caucasians, Hawaiians, part- 
Hawaiians, Japanese, Chinese, 
Koreans, Puerto Ricans and Fili- 
pinos—existed at the time Hawaii 
was annexed to the United States 
as a territory. 

It lists figures showing that the 
Caucasian population has _ in- 
creased steadily since 1878 and 
now is 34.4%, while the Japanese 
population, now 32.5%, reached 
its peak percentage in 1940 “and 
has steadily declined since then 
due to prohibition of immigra- 
tion, lower birth rate, and the in- 
creasing immigration of other 
peoples.” 

President Truman on Jan. 21 
urged Congress to take immediate 
action to make Hawaii the 49th 
State of the Union, and requested 
that consideration be given to 
making Alaska a State also as 
soon as it is ascertained whether 
the people there desire it. The 
President also recommended, the 
Associated Press reported from 
Washington, increasing self-gov- 
ernment for the people of the 
Virgin Islands. 


Results of Treasury 
Bill Offering 


The Secretary of the Treasury 
announced on Feb. 11 that the 
tenders for $1,300,000,000 or there- 
about of 91-day Treasury bills to 
be dated Feb. 14 and to mature 
May 16, which were offered on 
Feb. 8, were opened at the Federal 
Reserve Banks on Feb. 11. 

Total applied for, $1,987,760,000. 

Total accepted, $1,309,003,000 
(includes $51,482,000 entered on a 
fixed price basis at 99.905 and ac- 
cepted in full). 

Average price, 99.905-+-; equiv- 
alent rate of discount approxi- 
mately 0.375% per annum. 

Range of accepted competitive 
bids: 

High, 99.908, equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.364% 
per annum, 

Low, 99.505; equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.376% 
per annum. 

(62% of the amount bid for at 
the low price was accepted.) 

There was a maturity of a sim- 
ilar issue on bills on Feb. 14 in the 
amount of $1,316,727,000. 





